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CHAPTER VIII. 
‘WHO IS IT THAT SPEAKS ?” 


Ir was a wretched old tumble- 
down building, a sort of dilapi- 
dated barn, furnished within with 
rude wooden benches, over which 
the coarse gaslight flickered and 
flared. ‘These benches were usu- 
ally filled with creatures of the 
lowest class, drawn thither by the 
earnest, almost agonisingly plead- 
ing tones that rang out through the 
open window, falling on the still- 
ness of night with a tremendous 
force and a painful pathos that 
made every ear that heard pause 
to listen. Men swarmed from the 
narrow cross streets, the crowded 
alleys, and gathered in groups 
within the building like as if drawn 
from their hiding-places by a voice 
crying aloud in the wilderness of 
the big town. The barn-like edifice 
had for years been known as 
a place for midnight prayer, and it 
was no unusual thing in that pur- 
lieu of Liverpool for men, women, 
and even children to gather under 
its shelter, mostly in tempestuous 
weather. Some of them went from 
sheer curiosity, some to mock and 
jibe, others to escape for a while 
from their vile cellars and garrets ; 
and amongst all these there were 
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a few hard honest workers perhaps, 
who, after hours of toil, went rever- 
ently for words of the hope and 
consolation of which their daily 
life was so horribly barren. 

The small knots of human be- 
ings had grown into one immense 
crowd—a dense squalid mass of 
humanity clothed in rags—unkempt 
and unwashed and ignorant as 
heathens; a crowd that was evi- 
dently of the very dregs of the 
people, of the scum of the earth, as 
it were ; for after the daylight had 
waned and the glorious sunshine 
of heaven had given place to gas- 
glare, the petty shops closed their 
shutters, their proprietors retired 
to domestic quietude or sallied out 
on pleasure intent, and the neigh- 
bourhood became haunted by the 
desolate and the dissolute—those 
who wanted a roof to cover them or 
those who craved even the change 
and excitement of a prayer-meeting 
to their own miserable lodging. 

But those who went there from 
idle curiosity or with a mocking 
spirit stayed, spell-bound by the 
simple but touching eloquence of 
a man who stood at one end of the 
room, pleading with the hardened 
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souls gathered around him as if 
each of those he addressed had 
power over his own life. 

A tall muscular-built individual 
was walking quickly down the 
street when that loud voice, full of 
passionate religion, fell on his ear. 
He stopped dead short, caught his 
breath, and with a deep-red flush 
on his swarthy face listened with 
intense interest. 

A gas-lamp streamed full upon 
features on which surprise was 
legibly written, but after a moment 
a strange look settled down upon 
them. 

‘It's him! It’s Robert Price’s 
voice as I first heard it! It’s the old 
eloquent tone, the clear ringing ac- 
cents! I have found him, I believe. 
No two voices as similar as that 
ever mocked Heaven, / know.’ 

He slouched his hat well down 
over his dark shaggy brows, but- 
toned a light overcoat over the 
good well-made suit of black that 
he wore, then turned and made his 
‘way quickly through the crowd, and 
stood a little in the shade, although 
quite within speaking distance of 
the preacher. 

He resolutely kept his stand, 
although the throng of people hud- 
dled up against him like a flock of 
sheep. After a while some of the 
crowd moved intoshadowy corners, 
averting their faces as if ashamed 
of the tears that attested to the 
humanity within them; others 
seated themselves on the benches 
with their startled countenances 
uplifted, their wild eyes glowing 
beneath the fervent eloquence 
which rang over them and thrilled 
through the silence of the deserted 
streets. 

There was something almost 
sublime in the earnestness of the 
preacher. His haggard eyes scin- 
tillated and grew momentarily 
brighter with excitement, his thin 
sensitive lips curved and quivered 
under the torrent of burning words 
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that poured out upon the motley 
crowd. The stranger kept hisplace ; 
but all that pathos and eloquence 
only brought a cynical smile to his 
mouth and a spice of mockery to 
his eye. His swarthy face never 
changed its unpleasant cast until 
the preacher alluded with touching 
humility to his own unfitness as a 
teacher. Then the new-comer’s 
sinister look hardened into a mali- 
cious sneer as the speaker dwelt 
on this subject with abject self- 
abasement, proclaiming that he 
did not presume to teach his hear- 
ers from a standpoint of Christian 
excellence, but as a fellow-creature 
given to grievous backsliding, 
miserably weak and infirm of pur- 
pose, unfit, ZerribZy unfit, to plead 
with his fellow-men, save by the 
infinite grace of God. 

All the preacher said was un- 
doubtedly sincere. The truth 
stirred every feature of his pale 
wan face, and sufiused his mourn- 
ful eyes with unshed tears. He 
spoke for full half an hour of him- 
self as being no better than his 
audience ; of sins that over-match- 
ed theirs, inasmuch as greater ad- 
vantages had been given him, and 
powers that neglect and evil com- 
panions had turned into curses. 
Such language was not unusual in 
midnight meetings, but never be- 
fore had they listened to a dis- 
course so intensely real. There 
was no mock humility in the voice, 
no impudent attempt to attain a 
miserable notoriety by proclaiming 
imaginary sins in order to place 
himself on a level with his listeners. 
The excessively genuine pathos of 
his self-reproach won the people to 
a quick sympathy. There was no 
dramatic action in the man’s de- 
livery, no stormy phrases, no 
studied flowers of rhetoric ; but his 
force lay in making those rough 
natures shake off their sloth and 
aspire for a time, at any rate, to- 
wards that human goodness which 
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seemed so beautiful when his lips 
portrayed it. 

He turned towards the crowd 
fully, and reaching forth his long 
thin arms, pleaded that all should 
join with him in struggling to reach 
the better life. 

‘Listen to one who has known 
the bitterness of sin, the misery of 
evil-doing, and try to go forth into 
the pure light. Ifa knowledge of 
sin and a loathing of it can fit a 
fellow-being to guide you, then I 
may entreat you to listen. There 
is not in all this crowd a man or 
a woman whose transgressions have 
been greater than those of him who 
prays and pleads with you this 
night ! 

* Amen, amen !’ 

The word rang out low, but dis- 
tinct and sharp as steel from the 
very venom that cut through it. 
The burning eloquence of the 
preacher died right away on his 
ashen lips. The word ‘ Amen’ had 
struck him dumb. His outstretched 
arms fell nervelessly down, big 
beads of moisture gathered on his 
high forehead, his tall figure sway- 
ed like a reed in the blast. 

‘ Who is it that speaks ?’ he cried 
out, in the irrepressible agony of his 
spirit. 

There was no reply; but for an 
instant the swarthy stranger pushed 
up the hat that crowned his brow, 
and two pair of eyes met. 

The preacher took a handker- 
chief, clutching it tightly in his hand, 
and made a feeble effort to wipe 
the drops from his forehead. Then 
his limbs gave way, and he sank 
slowly on his knees, his face droop- 
ed forward, and for a moment the 
silence of death rested on the 
startled crowd. 

In a few minutes the white 
scared face was uplifted once more, 
and an agonised prayer struggled 
through the trembling lips, louder 
and louder, firmerand firmer it rose, 
till the man’s whole sou/ seemed 
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to be crying out to Heaven for 
help, with a wild and passionate 
vehemence. 

At last he stood upon his feet, 
and gazed round the building as if 
nerving himself to meet some mor- 
tal enemy. 

But the black-browed man whose 
one word had been so powerful 
had disappeared from the building. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘ MINE ENEMY HATH FOUND ME 
ouT.’ 

THE mass of low squalid hu- 
manity who had been witnesses to 
the curious episode in the midst of 
the prayer-meeting were of too 
obtuse a nature to be impressed 
by it. The simple word ‘Amen’ 
that had paralysed the man who 
preached had fallen on them un- 
heeded, and as soon as another 
lecturer took his stand at the desk 
half the crowd left the edifice. 
With the various groups that went 
out into the street, the man whose 
sublime eloquence had assembled 
them also disappeared. For a while 
he lingered near the old building, 
and creeping into the densest 
shadow laid his forehead against 
the rugged walls. 

‘Heaven help me; for mine 
enemy hath found me out! he 
cried. His voice came brokenly ; 
his breath came sharply, he bowed 
his throbbing brow against the cold 
stone, and though fever burnt in 
his veins he shivered all over with 
the chill. Suddenly a hand was 
rudely placed on his shoulder, and 
a mocking laugh sounded in his 
ear. 

* Robert Price !’ 

The man addressed shrank away 
from the touch, keeping his head 
down like a beaten hound. 

‘ Not that name, for mercy-sake ! 
I don’t know it; I shall never 
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know it again! he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘I have changed it, be- 
cause it was accursed.’ 

‘To what?’ 

‘To Ralph Pierce.’ 

‘Did you recognise my voice, 
Ralph Pierce ?’ 

‘Yes !’ 

‘And I yours; it has lost none 
of its power. No wonder the beg- 
gars swarm around you ; they don’t 
often get eloquence from so pure a 
source !’ 

The preacher made no reply, 
indeed he bore the jeer meekly 
enough to have gained the other’s 
forbearance. 

‘Upon my word, Ralph Pierce, 
I think my appearance has struck 
you dumb. Come, let us have a 
chat together. This is a wonder- 
fully cold meeting for old chums 
like us. You have no idea how 
anxious I have been to look you 
up again.’ 

On this the other turned and 
faced his persecutor with an ap- 
pealing gesture. 

‘Why should you wish to see 
me? The time has passed when 
we two could meet with pleasure 
or profit. Leave me to go on my 
path alone, it is dreary enough ; how 
dreary the God who will judge us 
both only knows. You have worked 
me enough ill; let me go in peace 
now, Joseph Locksley.’ 

‘ Hush !—Like you, I have 
changed my name without royal 
permission—* John Lock,” at your 
service, and too fast a friend of 
yours to leave you just when we 
have met again.’ 

‘Friends! I have no friends, 
want none, deserve none,’ said his 
companion bitterly. 

‘But what wretched men we 
should be if we only got ourdeserts! 
You are too modest, Mr. Ralph 
Pierce, considering the wonder- 
ful amount of talent you possess. 
Why, half that crowd of bold flaunt- 
ing women and crime-stained men 
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were crying like babies! Once or 
twice—do you know ?—/ even felt 
the mist creeping into my eyes.’ 

‘Then why did you waylay me 
here? Tears should have brought 
pity and forbearance with them. 
Why didn’t you go away and leave 
me in peace ?” 

‘ Because I intend to be of ser- 
vice to you. J don’t forget old 
friends.’ 

‘ What service can you be to me, 
Joseph Locksley?’ he asked, in a 
vehement tone, tortured into a 
show of anger. 

‘Hush! That name exists no 
more, I told you just now. I can 
be of service to you, for your gar- 
ments alone show that your coffers 
are not too full. Tell me how you 
are getting on.’ 

‘I have liberty, a roof to shelter 
me, and sometimes something to 
eat.’ 

‘ But not a penny laid by fora 
rainy day?’ 

‘ All days are rainy to me,’ was 
the piteous answer. 

‘What has become of your wife?’ 

‘ Dead! She couldn’t stand the 
anxiety and the disgrace ; she died 
ofa broken heart. And I can see 
her now—I see her always—her 
two thin hands clasped together, 
her meek white face lifted up to 
mine, saying, “ Robert, Robert ! 
why did you do it ?”’ 

The large tears rolled down the 
haggard cheeks, and a trembling 
hand brushed them away. His 
voice was so full of misery that 
even the stony-hearted hearer was 
silent for a moment. Then he 
spoke again. 

‘You got away cleverly, my 
friend.’ 

‘I did it to save those dear to 
me from disgrace.’ 

‘ And I worked out my time, fed 
and clothed by the clemency of her 
gracious Majesty. And when I 
was free I went to the diggings. 
They were better then than they are 
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now, and I was lucky. Now I am 
tolerably well off in the world’s 
goods ; so, after all, I seem to have 
had the best of it, though you did 
miss the ten years.’ 

* Don’t—don't speak of the hor- 
rible past. You don’t know what 
it is to be a hunted wretch; to 
cower before one’s fellow-men, to 
hide in cellars and garrets, to wish 
oneself the meanest, poorest wretch 
that ever crawled the earth, so long 
as I could call myself by my own 
name, and lift up my face before 
all the world.’ 

‘Phoo, phoo, man! You were 
always morbid in your ideas; bear 
a bold front and brave it out. 
There’s nothing like cheek to carry 
one through everything ; and, after 
all, there’s only one individual who 
could put the police on odert 
Prices track.’ 

* You! 

‘Yes, 7; but I am not going to 
do it; at any rate, I am not think- 
ing of doing it yet. What has be- 
come of your girl? She was a 
pretty child, and promised to be a 
beautiful woman.’ 

* Ursula is well.’ 

‘Does she live with you ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And have you no ambitious 
prospects for her? 

‘Ambition! Heaven forbid! I 
only desire to keep her safe and 
honest, and to make her better than 
her father has been.’ 

‘Has she fulfilled the promise 
of beauty she gave ?” 

*T don’t know,’ 

‘Is she sharp ?” 

‘ There are few things she would 
not be capable of doing.’ 

‘ Are her affections free ?’ 

‘Ursula is young, and she sees 
few people.’ 

‘Her home is a poor one, I 
fancy ?” 

‘It is the best I can give her.’ 

‘ But how can you look after the 
girl when your time is spent in such 
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places as I found you in to- 
night ?” 

‘Do not question or revile me, 
I beg of you. Joseph Locksley, I 
have duties to my fellow-men and 
atonement to make. It is only such 
people as you saw me with to-night 
that I dare approach, even in a 
holy cause. I cannot forget that 
bitter past; but while God gives 
me breath I will try to atone for 
any wrong I did.’ 

‘ Unfortunately, our country’s 
laws are vampires. No atonement 
would satisfy them.’ 

‘I know!’ was the reply, with a 
strong shudder. 

‘Are you going home now? It 
is not very late.’ 

‘I have nowhere else to go.’ 

‘Then I'll accompany you, and 
pay my respects to J/7ss Pierce.’ 

The instruments of torture were 
on the victim, and he could only 
submit; but his heart turned to lead 
within his breast, and his step grew 
lagging and heavy as he approached 
his shabby home. Without a word 
of protest he crossed a narrow 
street, and entered the house side 
by side with his enemy. The two 
entered a narrow passage, dark as 
Egypt, and mounted flight after 
flight of rickety stairs, and finally 
reached the rooms, furnished with 
such worn and faded articles that 
the utmost care could not have be- 
stowed on them an aspect of com- 
fort. 

A dull lamp burned on the table, 
just sufficiently bright to reveal the 
terrible destitution of the place, and 
which really horrified the man call- 
ing himself John Lock, for to him 
poverty was far more hateful than 
sin. 

‘Your girl does not seem to be 
at home; no wonder, too!’ he said, 
looking around him with a sneer. 

That moment a light footfall 
sounded on the stairs, and a child’s 
face, in a frame of fair wavy hair, 
looked in. 
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‘Mr. Pierce—is it you, sir? Miss 
Ursula bid me say, if you came in, 
that she had gone to the Prince’s 
Theatre.’ 

The door closed, and little Nell 
Weston’s bright face disappeared. 

‘Gone to the theatre, has she?” 
said the visitor, looking at an enor- 
mous gold watch. ‘ There is time 
yet for me to drop in there and see 
if I can recognise her among so 
many people. Perhaps I shall, and 
then I will escort her here; you 
won’t object, of course. She has 
an escort, I daresay, but she’ll find 
room beside her for her father’s 
bosom friend ! 

He took off his overcoat, flung 
it across a sofa, and smoothed his 
dyed-black hair with a_pocket- 
comb before a paltry glass that 
hung on the wall. 

Ralph Pierce watched these 
movements with a look of misery 
in his haggard eyes; and when his 
‘bosom friend’ went out, down he 
fell on his knees, sobbing like a 
child. ; 

‘O Heaven, kind Heaven, help 
me !—help me to struggle, to re- 
sist, or let me die at once!’ 

The door opened softly, an inch 
or so, and Nell crept in. 

‘Don’t, Mr. Pierce—don’t! Miss 
Ursula didn’t think you would mind 
her going to the theatre. It’s only 
Mr. Keane has gone with her, you 
know.’ 

The poor man raised his face, 
and attempted to answer the child’s 
consolation with a smile, but the 
effort was so sad that she only cried 
out again, : 

*O don’t—¢don't grieve like that ! 
She hasn’t done anything to make 
you feel so unhappy.’ 

That night Bernard Keane had 
redeemed his promise and taken 
his wife to the theatre, where he 
soon found himself an object of 
attention from the remarkable 
beauty of his companion. No 
marvel. Her tints were as bright 
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and glowing as a morning rich with 
Juneroses. In form she was splen- 
did ; and yet there was something 
in her look that betrayed at once 
that she was not a ‘lady.’ 

This ‘ something’ made itself felt 
as surely as her undeniable loveli- 
ness, and tinged the homage which 
that beauty inspired with a certain 
disrespect. Ursula felt herself 
stared at, and knew that she was 
admired. The thought fired her 
vanity, and made her intensely 
restless. She looked about the 
house, as though challenging the 
audience to observation and ad- 
miration. 

As the piece reached the fourth 
and last act, a tall muscular-built 
man, stooping slightly at the 
shoulders, walked into the stalls, 
and taking an empty seat near the 
couple, watched them keenly, but 
with apparent indifference. He 
had discovered Ursula at once 
from her striking likeness to her 
mother, whom he had known in 
her palmy days. 

Before the performance closed 
he got up and left the theatre, and 
sauntered leisurely towards the 
wretched house where he had left 
Ursula’s father. 

John Lock—for so we must call 
him—flung his hat down on the 
floor, and sat down by the table. 

‘Well, Ralph Pierce, I have seen 
your daughter, and she is simply 
splendid—colour, feature, and form 
without a flaw. The idea of keep- 
ing a creature like that mewed up 
in this place is absurd. It must 
not be permitted.’ 

‘She will have to stop in it till 
she gets a better one, and perhaps 
that will not be far off,’ said the 
other, with some spirit. 

‘You mean, of course, the young 
fellow I saw with her. He may 
have a weakness for her —who 
would not? But he is not to be 
caught easily. Mark my words. 
That handsome face of his has 
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strong lines about it, and the mouth 
is iron. It would go very hard with 
the poor girl if he were her hus- 
band, and something you and I know 
of were to come out. 1 do not think 
we had better encourage the 
matter.’ 

‘ But I sometimes think—’ 

*No, you don’t. No man can 
think safely ten minutes in advance. 
But tell me who the fellow is, and 
how comes he to be on such inti- 
mate terms with Miss Ursula.’ 

‘He is an engraver; his name 
is Keane.’ 

‘A brief biography. Still, how 
comes he to be on such terms as 
to take your girl out without your 
consent ?” 

‘ He is her teacher.’ 

‘In what?” 

‘ She has a genius for engraving, 
and he has taught her for a year.’ 

‘But why didn’t you teach her 
yourself ?” 

No answer. 

‘I don’t believe that the fellow 
can surpass you with the graver.’ 

Ralph Pierce shuddered again. 

‘TI am getting old; my sight fails 
me,’ he faltered. 

‘Tush, friend! Your sight and 
your hand are sharp and steady 
enough, I warrant. I have found 
none to equal you. It was notthe 
old friendship alone that made my 
heart leap when I came across you. 
That old enterprise was nothing to 
what we might accomplish now. 
My known wealth, my position in 
the world—’ 

‘Hold!’ cried Ralph Pierce 
passionately. ‘I expected this; 
but I'll never do the thing you 
want—never, so help me—’ 

‘There, there! This is not a 
midnight prayer-meeting ; calling 
upon Heaven in high passion can 
be dispensed with. You have grown 
as timid and nervous as an old 
woman. Let us talk of something 
else.’ 

Pierce drew his chair slowly to- 
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wards the table; but his limbs 
were quivering still, and he hid his 
pallid face in his hands. 

‘Tell me more about Ursula,’ 
said the other. ‘ Did I understand 
that she desires gaining her own 
livelihood ?’ 

‘More than that, poor child. 
She wants to support her father in 
his old age.’ 

‘She must be a good girl.’ 

‘She bears things bravely—priva- 
tion of all those things that girls 
love—dress, money, treats, society. 
I have been very poor at times 
nearly starving; and she starved 
with me.’ 

‘I wish I had known of your 
wants. I would have helped you, 
and fer.’ 

‘ Ursula has a proud spirit. She 
would accept help from no one.’ 

‘She must be either an angel or 
a woman without taste if she is 
content to drag on her life in such 
a hole as this.. Of course she has 
succeeded in enslaving that young 
man ?” 

‘No woman would succeed in 
making a slave of Bernard Keane. 
He is too proud for that.’ 

* But there is always a way for a 
sharp girl to control such men, 
either through the head or heart. 
It is your “ fool” that is unmanage- 
able asa rule. That young fellow 
is no fool.’ 

‘No; he is sharp as steel.’ 

‘And you are certain about his 
talent ? ; 

‘Certain of it. He was recom- 
mended to me as a first-class en- 
graver. Ursula went to him. She 
was poor, she said—had talent 
enough to do something at engrav- 
ing, but lacked tuition. Would he 
give it her, and look for remunera- 
tion when she had succeeded in 
making money? ‘The child has a 
face that will make its way any- 
where—but you have seen it. Ber- 
nard Keane gave way to it at once, 
and she set to work in earnest; and 
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she has talent and remarkable 
perseverance.’ 

‘ Well, go on about the two.’ 

‘ Bernard Keane taught her, and 
Ursula’s progress was wonderful.’ 

After this a dead silence ensued, 
while John Lock fell into deep 
thought. 

Pierce watched him with an 
anxious face, believing that he had 
been rash in praising his child’s 
talent in such a line. It was evi- 
dent from the next words of the 
visitor that he had not misjudged 
him. 

‘But an art like engraving re- 
quires time and patience.’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Pierce, al- 
most too eagerly. ‘I spoke of crude 
talent in my girl rather than perfec- 
tion. She is a very long way off 
that.’ 

‘Yes; and so I'll wager is her 
teacher. So we shall have to fall 
back on you, old fellow. /¢ is de- 
cided. Show me some of your late 
work. If time and practice are 
worth anything, you ought to be 
perfect.’ 

Ralph Pierce got up from his 
chair, and, opening a desk, brought 
out a steel plate in a state of half 
completion. 

It was a very imperfect work, 
and gave traces of a weak sight 
and a tremulous hand. 

John Lock examined it with a 
gathering frown. 

‘This zs a falling off, he 
muttered angrily. ‘Is it your 
best ?” 

‘My last, and the best I am 
capable of now,’ answered Pierce, 
with a decided look of relief. 

His visitor marked the look, and 
a gleam like fire shot out of his 
sinister eyes. 

‘Let me see something the girl 
has done.’ 

Pierce turned an ashy white. 
Then, with a slow step, he went to 
a closet, and brought out another 
plate. 
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‘This is hers,’ he said, in a low 
voice. 

John Lock took it eagerly, car- 
ried it close to the lamp, and 
handed it back with a disdainfu! 
gesture. 

* Crude enough, and no mistake?’ 

Pierce put the plate away in such 
haste that he excited his visitor's 
suspicions. He said nothing of 
this, however, but took out his 
watch, and looked at it with a bland 
smile. 

‘They must soon be here,’ he 
went on after a minute. ‘ Suppose 
I ordera little supper to be brought 
for the young couple? I want to 
study them quietly, you know.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SPIDER’S WER. 


RALPH PIERCE went to the door 
and called in a low voice ; but Nell 
heard at once, and pattered quickly 
down the stairs. 

‘Is there an eating-house near 
this, little one?’ asked the guest. 

‘Yes, sir; and Nell glanced 
timidly at the big broad-shouldered 
man, whose figure seemed to loom 
up colossal in that narrow room. 
‘Shall I tell them to send any- 
thing ?’ 

‘Yes; here is a sovereign to pay 
in advance. I don’t suppose such 
a place as this gets much credit.’ 
John Lock laughed unpleasantly. 
‘Let us have some oysters and 
champagne—a couple of bottles, 
little girl—soon as possible.’ 

A short time after Nell’s fair 
little face peeped in at the door 
again. 

‘It’s all right,’ she said. 
I set out the table?’ 

Pierce nodded ; and in she went, 
and arranged all with such extra- 
ordinary method and quickness, 
that the visitor regarded her with 
amazement. She puton a tolerably 
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white cloth ; then made the best 
display possible of some unequal 
china plates, an old cruet, a few 
moulded tumblers, one long-necked 
glass, and some worn-out spoons 
and forks. 

When it was all done she ran 
up-Sstairs and brought back a hand- 
ful of wild flowers—a little faded, 
but still pretty-—-with which she 
ornamented the centre of the table. 

‘Now I will go up-stairs,’ she 
murmured quietly. 

‘But you won't go to bed yet? 
we may want you, Nell,’ said Pierce 
gently. 

‘I never go to bed till father 
comes home; and she dropped a 
curtsy, and sedately marched out 
of the room. 

‘What a queer old-fashioned 
child! said John Lock. ‘ There’s 
something weird about her.’ 

‘Far from weird. She is the best 
and most wonderful child in the 
world. When I see her going 
through her duties so cheerfully— 
working with more energy than 
most men ; keeping a comfortable 
home for her father and brother— 
it makes me ashamed of my own 
life. O man, it is a terrible thing 
to find out, too late, what a noble 
thing existence may be made!’ 

‘But why allow yourself to find 
it out ?” 

‘True! 


Such things only make 
one long to undo the past—an im- 
possibility.’ 

‘Take things as they are—that 


is the best wisdom after all. It’s 
only the young who can afford to 
shape existence ; but they will not 
do it any the more for all the ex- 
perience ever written. Does any 
man ever profit by another’s ex- 
perience, I wonder ?” 

‘Not one time in a thousand,’ 
said Ralph Pierce sadly. ‘ Youth 
is impetuous, self-confident—any- 
thing but reasonable. Advice makes 
little impression on the inexperi- 
enced; they cannot comprehend 
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its necessity. Besides, every soul 
shapes or accepts its own life. No 
two events ever happen in just the 
same way ; just as no two leaves are 
exactly alike on the same tree. 
How, then, can any man really 
profit by the joys or misfortunes of 
another? No; these things live in 
the nature, and not in the circum- 
stance.’ 

‘Then you believe that every 
man shapes his own destiny ?” 

‘No; I believe nothing of the 
kind; but I do believe that no 
destiny can make a good man do 
an absolutely wicked thing. The 
power of right and wrong rests in 
every human soul for itself. When 
we attempt to bring good from evil 
acts, we shape the destiny that falls 
upon us. A good mariner does 
not attempt to regulate the sea and 
the tempest that lashes it; but he 
stands firm and vigilant at the helm 
of his own vessel, taking care of 
that while God regulates the waves. 
That is all any just man has the 
power of doing.’ 

‘Why, Robert, I never expected 
this from you.’ 

* No more than those who looked 
up to me once in love and trust 
would have expected what yor 
know of me,’ was the sad reply. 

‘Don’t be hipped. Here comes 
the supper,’ said John Lock, in his 
usual tone of hard levity. 

A man walked in bearing a tray ; 
and hardly had the contents been 
put on the table, when a light laugh 
and a lighter step were heard. They 
sounded like the rush of a spring 
breeze. 

‘What, at home, father! That 
és unusual; and you have actually 
got supper! Isn’t it good of him, 
Mr. Keane?’ 

Ursula caught sight of John 
Lock, paused, blushed a shade, 
and then advanced into the room, 
sweepinga rather long train of cheap 
stuff after her. Ralph Pierce in- 
troduced his ‘friend’ both to her 
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and her companion, who went for- 
ward with a quiet thoroughbred air 
and shook hands. 

‘ Now for something nice; I am 
very hungry,’ cried Ursula, drawing 
off a pair of very soiled gloves, and 
thrusting them in her pocket. ‘ Let 
us all sit down to a cosy supper. 
Come, father; and you, sir; and 
you, Mr. Keane—Zere /’ and she 
patted the chair next to hers with 
an inviting smile. 

Bernard took it with an ill grace, 
flushing at her open preference. 

The two other men took their 
places, and anirregular but hilarious 
meal commenced. Ursula was 
brimming over with vivacity and 
animation. She criticised the piece, 
jested about the audience ; and so 
aroused, by her playful sallies, her 
large bright eyes, and coquettish 
smiles, the admiration ofher father’s 
visitor, that he grew lively and more 
witty each moment. 

Bernard preserved almost a rigid 
silence, though he too could not 
help but admire the sparkling 
beauty of the girl as she chattered 
freely and unreservedly. Then 
Lock poured out the frothy wine, 
like so much molten topaz, and 
the conversation grew livelier than 
before ; but all the while John Lock 
kept his head cool, and jotted down 
observations of the whole party in 
his wily brain. 

It was only Ralph Pierce who 
did not taste the wine. A heavy 
cloud seemed to have fallen upon 
him. His brow was knitted; the 
lines showed up more haggard than 
usual in his face ; and he looked at 
his daughter ever and anon as 
though her merriment troubled him. 

When supper was finished, Ber- 
nard got up and took his leave 
with a grave, almost stern, de- 
meanour that startled the heedless 
girl for a minute. She jumped up 
and followed him out of the door, 
regardless of any remark her move- 
ment might excite. 
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‘ Bernard,’ she said in a whisper, 
laying her hand caressingly on his 
arm —‘ Bernard darling, you are 
not surely going away without a 
word to me, without—’ 

She lifted herself on tiptoe, and 
held up her mouth, which, by its 
freshness and bloom, might have 
tempted a saint. But Bernard 
Keane kissed her offered lips cold- 
ly, and turned away. 

‘What is the matter? what have 
I done?’ she demanded impetu- 
ously, her face flushing deeply with 
anger. 

‘Nothing, Ursula. I scarcely 
know ; but somehow this place de- 
presses me strangely to-night. Who 
is that man ?’ 

‘A friend of father’s, I suppose. 
You know quite as much about him 
as I do. He seems agreeable 
enough—I rather like him.’ 

‘You /ike him! Pray are you 
partial to foxes,’ asked Bernard, 
with an uncontrollable curl of his 
lip, ‘or to hawks ?” 

‘Yes; I admire hawks when they 
swoop down on chickens. I once 
saw a magnificent fellow do that, 
and it was splendidly done.’ 

‘Good-night, Ursula.’ 

‘Will you come to-morrow, Ber- 
nard ?” 

*I don’t know—perhaps.’ 

Once more she stood on tiptoe, 
and tempted him with her scarlet 
mouth ; and once more his kiss fell 
upon it cold as a drop of rain. 
And then he went quickly down 
the stairs and left the house. 

Ursula leant over the balusters 
and looked after him, as if half 
inclined to follow. Then she gave 
her head a little toss and went back 
into the sitting-room. 

‘ What is the matter with Bernard 
Keane?’ questioned Ralph Pierce 
rather anxiously. 

‘Oh, he’s put out. People stared 
so at the theatre, and he didn’t 
like it. I wonder why he couldn't 
laugh at them as I do.’ 
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‘It is not very likely that he 
would Zaugh,’ broke in John Lock, 
leaning both elbows on the table, 
and fixing his beady black eyes 
with ardent admiration on_ her. 
‘That would be expecting too much 
of inferior human nature, Miss 
Ursula. I don’t blame the audi- 
ence either, for you are a beautiful 
girl.’ 

‘Hush!’ interrupted Pierce, in 
a tone of irritation. ‘ My daughter 
does not require such things to be 
said to her.’ 

‘Pardon me. When the sun 
shines, one naturally says it’s a 
pleasant day. I meant no more 
than that.’ 

‘Oh, father is always angry if 
any one tells me I am not a— 
fright !’ cried Ursula, with a pout 
and another toss of her head. 
‘Just as if women couldn’t see what 
they are like!’ 

John Lock laughed, then gathered 
his forehead into a frown, and put 
on a disapproving air, as though 
he too did not approve of her flip- 
pant ways. 

*A good many months will be 
needed to teach her reticence and 
other things beside engraving,’ he 
said, in a low voice, as she walked 
into the adjoining room to take off 
her bonnet—a flashy little affair, 
which she had kept on till now. 

He made a movement with his 
hand towards where the girl stood 
before a small looking-glass, smooth- 
ing back the thick lustrous masses 
of her hair, and evidently admiring 
herself with genuine satisfaction. 

‘I try to look after her and keep 
her pure and good,’ Pierce mur- 
mured, in an earnest tone. 

‘You may try; but you don’t 
succeed. She is neglected and al- 
lowed to run wild. I can see it at 
a glance. All that does well enough 
in the country, where the very 
atmosphere gives a certain refine- 
ment; but in a big town like this 
—well, you see what it does here. 
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I take it there’s not a more lovely 
face to be found than that within 
miles and miles; but without care 
and training, what does the beauty 
amount to? ‘The young man just 
gone—infatuated as he may be— 
still feels that there is something 
wanting. Now to an artist—and 
I think you told me he was an 
artist—her very dress must be re- 
pulsive ; but to me, a man simply 
calculating her capabilities, it is full 
of promise, for it shows ambition.’ 

‘You have been studying my 
girl very keenly, John Lock.’ 

The man reddened and averted 
his face. Then he laughed sar- 
donically. 

‘Not much need of study. Your 
girl is all on the surface. I’ll wager 
she never had an earnest thought 
in all her life.’ 

Ursula came out of her room at 
this momert, arranging the train of 
her dress, which rattled with a 
metallic sound under her hand, as 
very cheap silks often do. She 
was more beautiful to John Lock’s 
eyes as she stood under the lamp 
than she had been before. A neck, 
perfect in form, was revealed by 
the partially opened bodice, that 
fitted her rounded figure well, and 
one long luxuriant curl fell down 
to her supple waist. She fairly 
brought light with her into the 
shadow of that dimly-illuminated 
room. 

The two men who had been dis- 
cussing her looked at each other— 
one sadly, the other smiling. Could 
too much be said of such wonder- 
ful beauty as she possessed, John 
Lock thought to himself. And the 
girl had talent as well as loveliness, 
and an evident capacity for acquir- 
ing such knowledge as would de- 
velop the talent to some purpose. 

‘It’s a shame, my friend, that 
your daughter should be doomed 
to such a place as this. I tell you 
she would grace a palace.’ 

‘Yes; but where is the palace to 
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be found?’ asked Ursula, laughing. 
‘You must not abuse this room ; 
for it seemed like paradise when 
we came into it from the last place, 
did it not, father ?’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ said Pierce, ‘I 
have never been able to do any- 
thing more than this for Ursula or 
myself. If I have kept her from 
absolute toil up to this time, it has 
been at a sacrifice which she has 
never been permitted to under- 
stand. I have done my best, God 
knows, for the poor motherless 
girl.’ 

There was such a world of pathos 
in his voice that tears glistened in 
Ursula’s eyes. 

‘Oh, fortune does not frown for 
ever,’ said John Lock; ‘and the 
daughter’s luck may swallow up 
her father’s misfortunes. The wheel 
is always on the turn—remember 
that.’ 

‘ Ay, for some,’ said Pierce signi- 
ficantly. 

‘Father is always gloomy and 
inclined to look on the dark side of 
everything,’ flushed Ursula, with 
petulance. ‘Why shouldn't he 
and I prove as fortunate as other 
folks ? 

‘Why, indeed!’ answered the 
guest. ‘In this age chances are 
always coming up for any one who 
has the talent and nerve to seize 
upon them.’ 

‘I wish one would come near 
me; I would have the nerve to 
grasp it,’ exclaimed the girl, with 
the colour deepening on her dark 
cheek and the lurid light stealing 
into her glance. ‘ Oh, how I long 
to sit in one of those private boxes, 
with silks and satins thac rustle 
like rea’ silks and _ satins, lying 
in waves around me, and royal 
ermine round my shoulders and 
diamonds in my ears! Wouldn't 
I show the world how a woman 
can enjoy life? But it will never, 
never be!’ 

‘Why not? cried John Lock 
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eagerly, delighted with -the spirit 
she showed. 

‘Because he—because it never 
can ! 

‘Not if your father grows rich ?” 

Ursula brightened out of her 
momentary despondency, and her 
eyes shone like the diamonds she 
yearned for. 

* Oh, yes, then.’ 

‘And would you help him to 
grow rich ?° 

‘Help him? Yes.’ 

‘Suppose he asked your aid to 
do something unpleasant ?” 

‘I would do it.’ 

‘Would you work diligently at 
engraving ?” 

* Of course !’ 

‘And make your teacher love 
you desperately ?” 

Ursula blushed like a rose at 
this, and asked if Mr. Lock con 
sidered it would be difficult for her 
to succeed in that. 

‘But you must not fall in love 
with him,’ he told her. 

Again she blushed hotly, and 
stammered, 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Because the woman who really 
loves is always a slave.’ 

‘Is she?’ the girl said, in a low 
voice, as if questioning herself. 

‘ When ambition merges itself in 
love it loses all its power. When 
love aids ambition it is invincible.’ 

‘I don’t know about such things,’ 
Ursula answered seriously. ‘ How 
should I? These rooms are my 
world.’ 

‘ But they ought not to be so al- 
ways,’ said this human spider craf- 
tily. ‘ All that your father wants to 
lift you to the position of the wo- 
men you think so happy is money, 
or a good opportunity to make it. 
Money goes an immense way to- 
wards happiness in these days, let 
me tell you. Fortunes are now 
made in a trice by men with not 
half your father’s ability. I like 
my friend Ralph Pierce; he is an 
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eld and intimate friend of mine, 
and I mean to do my best to give 
him his chance of arriving at the 
top of the ladder of fortune.’ 

* You will? 

And Ursula seized the half-closed 
hand which John Lock rested on 
the table, and pressed her lips fer- 
vently to it. Pierce started from 
his seat, turning as white as a 
sheet, and a slow hot colour came 
into the other man’s swarthy face. 

‘What an impulsive child it is !’ 
he cried, slightly disengaging his 
hand. ‘ This will never do, my 
pretty Ursula. So much feeling will 
be troublesome in the new life that 
good fortune may open to you.’ 

Ursula shook the hair back from 
her temples and answered care- 
lessly, 

‘Oh, it was only the surprise 
your words gave me! _ Father 
knows I am not much given to 
feeling. Now tell me what I am 
to do to arrive at this glorious fu- 
ture: I am ready.’ 

Lock leaned across the table 
and spoke to Pierce, who was rest- 
less and rocking backwards and 
forwards in his chair. 

‘You see she is ready to exert 
herself for you. Surely with such 
aid you could never feel hopeless.’ 

Pierce turned suddenly and ad- 
dressed his daughter : 

‘It is growing very late, Ursula, 
and besides, I and Jos—John Lock 
want a little talk by ourselves.’ 

Ursula flushed with anger, and 
hesitated to obey the hint that she 
should withdraw. The guest’s con- 
versation had an absorbing interest 
for her, and she was loth to leave 
him, but he interposed himself. 

‘Come, we have nothing to talk 
about that she may not hear. Take 
some champagne, Pierce, and grow 
sociable. I want Miss Ursula to 
show me some of her work.’ 

‘I have shown you some al- 
ready,’ broke in Ralph Pierce 
anxiously. 
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‘What was it—what did you 
show him, father ? 

‘It was a group of children,’ said 
the visitor. 

‘ That f cried Ursula, with a dis- 
dainful voice. ‘I wonder at you, 
father. It was enough to disgust 
him with my ability for ever.’ And 
before Pierce could step between 
her and the closet, Ursula had 
flung the door open and come for- 
ward with a plate in her hand. 

‘I wonder you did not think of 
this,’ she exclaimed reproachfully. 
‘It was unkind of you.’ 

‘ This is wonderful,’ said John 
Lock, examining it. ‘ How long 
have you really learnt ?” 

‘ About a year under Mr. Keane’s 
tuition,’ Ursula told him, delighted 
with his evident approval, ‘ but 
ever so long in an irregular way. 
In fact ever since I was very 
little I used to dabble in these 
things. Father helped me at first, 
but it was not till lately that I 
thought I might make some money 
at the work. I have some proofs 
in the closet. Will you look at 
them ?” 

The man glanced meaningly and 
satirically at Pierce; then he fol- 
lowed the girl, who, taking out 
some proofs on filmy paper and 
another half-finished plate, handed 
them to him. 

He to whom these were sub- 
mitted examined both proof and 
plate with strict attention. He 
seemed greatly struck with them, 
and his cheek kindled with sur- 
prise. 

‘ Have you done all this alone ?” 

‘Yes, quite alone. I would not 
allow Mr. Keane to touc’: them.’ 

John Lock took the proofs in 
his hand and walked up to Pierce, 
who stood quivering in every limb 
watching the whole proceeding. 

‘Pierce, you are right. Your 
girl has a genius for it. Upon my 
soul, I believe she could learn any- 
thing she set her heart on.’ 
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‘Yes,’ was the reply, in a sepul- 
chral tone, ‘she has talent enough 
to be a blessing or a curse.’ 

‘A curse, father! I never heard 
you talk in such a strain before, 
and I have been so anxious to 
learn that we might be a little more 
like other people. I am sick and 
tired of this life ; I haze it. Poverty 
does not suit me.’ 

Lock looked round the dim 
room, and laughed in Mephisto- 
phelian fashion. 

‘You need not make poverty so 
horribly dismal as this,’ he said, 
looking at Pierce. ‘I do not see 
why a certain amount of comfort 
cannot be entered upon, if only for 
this poor girl’s sake. There is 
something dreadful in a pretty 
creature like her going to and fro 
in such a low neighbourhood as 
this. It has a bad look. Now, as 
my oldest and best friend, suppose 
you accept a loan for her. It will 
not be long before this young lady 
will be able to pay me back. What 
do you say to it, Miss Ursula?’ 

‘I don’t think he—that is, father 
—would like it,’ she stammered, 
throwing a wistful glance at Pierce, 
who stood in the middle of the 
room gazing in a sad despondent 
way at her. 

‘No, no, we need nothing ; this 
room is good enough.’ 

‘ But your daughter needs some- 
thing better.’ 

Pierce fixed his haggard eyes 
on his child : 

‘Ursula, Ursula! you will not 
ask for anything; do not; the 
price will be terrible, ¢erridle!’ he 
almost hissed out between his set 
teeth. 

‘I thought I could earn it and 
pay him back in time, and there is 
so much I want,’ pleaded the girl. 

‘But why ? You were contented 
enough this morning.’ 

* Oh, then I had no hope of any- 
thing better 

Pierce turned away with a deep 
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groan. How could she feel for 
him, not knowing of the iron 
shackles that made this man his 
master ? 

John Lock went close up to 
him, drew his shuddering arm 
through his own, and whispered 
imperatively, 

‘Come out with me on the land- 
ing for a moment.’ 

And Ralph Pierce obeyed like a 
child, and went through the door 
with his head bowed down, and 
his thin trembling hands meekly 
clasped together like a criminal 
going on his trial. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ENTANGLED. 


Out on the dark landing John 
Lock grasped the arm of his vic- 
tim as in a vice, and, bending low, 
spoke in a harsh peremptory tone 
that would take no denial. 

* Robert Price or Ralph Pierce— 
whatever you may call yourself— 
listen to me. Ihave made certain 
plans, and you shall not, swst¢ not, 
oppose them. It will be far better 
for you that you should at once 
make up your mind not to retard 
inevitable events by hesitation and 
a moral cowardice with which I 
confess I have no sympathy. I 
have taken a fancy to your daugh- 
ter. Iam sorry for her, and I am 
determined tomake her life brighter. 
The money required to effect this 
purpose she will be able to repay 
in the future ; and even if she can- 
not, you, at any rate, have served 
me in the fas?.’ 

An exclamation of pain burst 
from Pierce, but his tormentor 
turned a deaf ear to it. 

‘Why cannot you go your way, 
and leave us in peace?’ pleaded 
the unhappy man. ‘ Poverty was 
sweet so long as I felt safe, sweeter 
far than the life your gold will give.’ 
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‘Tush! I call this rank ingrati- 
tude. I came to you for help in— 
you know what; and you refused 
when I had but to lift up my 
little finger to sure obedience 
or—’ 

‘Hush! cried Pierce sharply. 
‘The door is thin, and Ursula 
may hear—’ 

‘That which I don’t mean to 
.tell her or any one else, so long as 
you let me exercise my generosity ; 
the cravings of benevolence are 
strong within me, you see. There 
is no time to lose about the girl. 
I have inflicted some pain on you 
in the past—let me atone by being 
of service to your child.’ 

‘And what return must we give 
you? 

‘Nothing ; I can get along with- 
out it. In fact, after all I cannot 
see what use you can be to me,’ 
he put in craftily; ‘so do not 
hesitate on that account. Come, 
man, act wisely, and accept the 
trifle I am ready to lend or give 
you, as you will, so that Ursula 
may take the place in the world 
that her father’s daughter should 
occupy.’ 

‘I will sof say that I accept!’ 
Pierce exclaimed passionately ; 
then his accents fell strangely as 
he added, ‘ But—God help me !— 
no power of refusal is left me.’ 

‘It’s a bargain, then; and Lock 
shook the cold hand of his victim. 
* Now there must be no appeal to 
the girl, no explanation. She must 
have her gleam of good fortune 
without alloy.’ 

‘I will say nothing, but there is 
another who will.’ 

‘You mean young Keane ? And 
by what right can he interfere with 
us? 

‘If he loves Ursula his heart will 
claim that right.’ 

John Lock grew thoughtful for 
a moment, pondering over these 
words. ‘Then he said, 

‘If youtook her outof Liverpool, 
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could she go on with engraving 
work ?” 

‘What, without her teacher ?’ 

* Of course.’ 

‘Ursula would not go. She can 
be stubborn if she likes.’ 

‘Why wouldn’t she go?’ 

‘ Because she loves her work, and 
she loves her teacher.’ 

‘Loves her teacher, forsooth ! 
Turn which way you will, this eter- 
nal state of “love” is for ever put- 
ting stumbling-blocks in one’s way. 
The girl has brains enough to steer 
clear of such nonsense as love, I 
should think. You are probably 
mistaken.’ 

‘Try her. See if she will give 
up Bernard Keane for any money 
you can offer. His will has more 
power to lead her than my com- 
mands or all your vaunted wealth. 
I would risk my life on it.’ 

‘Well, then, let this Bernard 
Keane lead,’ answered Lock, ‘ or 
let him ¢#ink he does, which is the 
same thing. Come, let us go in 
and tell her that you have relented 
and accepted my offer.’ 

He flung open the door as he 
spoke, and addressed Ursula in a 
light jaunty voice that contrasted 
curiously with her father’s dejected 
tones. 

‘My old friend has decided that 
your life is to be made a little 
pleasanter, while you are by all 
means to go on with the work for 
which you have such talent and 
liking. Your father will give you 
opportunities of acquiring such ac- 
complishments as will be positively 
essential to the new sphere opening 
to you. She must learn dancing 
and music—eh, Pierce?—and sing- 
ing. You say she has a good 
voice.’ 

‘Yes!’ broke in the girl eagerly. 
‘Old Weston the violinist, who is 
a first-rate musician, says my voice 
might be made excellent. I could 
already sing in chorus at the opera.’ 

‘And can you play?’ 
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‘On the violin.’ 

‘ The violin is an odd instrument 
for a lady.’ 

‘But it was all I could get at. 
The old man made me try.’ 

‘If we get a piano, can he teach 
it ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘ And now, Miss Ursula, pardon 
my impertinence, but how are you 
educated otherwise ?” 

‘ Better than most girls of her age 
—I taught her myself,’ Pierce said 
proudly. 

‘That is good news. She would 
know very little indeed if we could 
not match her with the ordinary 
ignorant doll, whose sole occupa- 
tion is perusing novels on the sly.’ 

‘I Zke novels,’ cried Ursula. 

‘And so do I,’ answered John 
Lock, with a harsh cynical laugh, 
‘especially French ones; wait, Miss 
Ursula, until you can revel in Bal- 
zac and George Sand. Those are 
novels !’ 

‘I don’t understand French,’ 
murmured the girl shyly, feeling 
ashamed of her ignorance, and, 
moreover, regretting her inabilityto 
devour the works of fiction eulo- 
gised by her father’s bosom friend. 

‘Never mind; you will soon 
learn it,’ was the consoling assur- 
ance. 

‘But it will cost lots of money,’ 
she said sorrowfully. 

‘Of course it will; what was ever 
accomplished withoutlots of money? 
Here, Pierce, are the sinews of 
war.’ 

Lock took a packet of crisp bank- 
notes out of his breast-pocket, and 
fluttered them before the other 
man’s eyes, who recoiled from them 
as though they were noxious to 
handle. 

‘Fresh from the bank, you see!’ 
and the words were accompanied 
by a significant smile. 

‘Yes, I see! replied Pierce, 
shuddering visibly. 

‘What an extraordinary man you 
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are, Pierce! You will -understand 
my drift when I say that great gen- 
erals never go into the heat ot 
battle themselves, but stand aloof 
and guide other men to destruc- 
tion for their benefit. You and I 
know better than to go into the 
battle. Takethe notes. They are 
beautiful, fresh, and good. I got 
them straight from the Bank of 
of England.’ 

Still Pierce held back, averting 
his face and answering nothing. 

‘ Now, father, don’t be so foolish,’ 
cried Ursula, her large dark eyes 
greedily devouring the money. ‘If 
you won’t take the notes, | will! 

She held out her hand—large for 
a woman, but well shaped, and with 
lissom fingers and shell-like nails. 
She was half frightened at her own 
audacity, and a lovely rose flush 
swept over her cheek; but still she 
was ready and willing to grasp 
those notes that Lock held towards 
her, tempting her with an oily 
smile. 

Suddenly Ralph Pierce snatched 
at the money. 

‘No? he exclaimed fiercely. ‘If 
it must be taken, I will save her 
from the gratitude and the—peril !’ 

‘Gratitude !’ laughed the visitor 
gratingly. ‘ How the old life when 
you were curate of St. Evremond’s 
clings round you, when you speak 
like that! No matter who takes 
the notes, so long as they benefit 
your pretty daugitter.’ 

‘Was father ever a parson?’ 
asked Ursula, with wide-open star- 
tled eyes, forgetful at the moment 
of the newly-acquired wealth. 

Ralph Pierce cast a wild entreat- 
ing glance at his enemy. 

‘A parson, Miss Ursula! Oh, no. 
I used to call him “ curate” in the 
old days because he was always 
such a sanctimonious individual, 
psalm-singing and _prayer-breath- 
ing, and eschewing completely the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.’ 

As he spoke, he put on his light 
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overcoat, buttoning it carefully over 
his heavy gold chain. Pierce hung 
on his every movement breathless. 
The presence of this man seemed 
to oppress him like a nightmare. 

After adjusting his hat he shook 
hands warmly with Ursula, and 
turning to her father, said, 

‘Step out a moment again on the 
landing.’ 

Directly the door was firmly 
elosed, he went on with decision : 

‘About that Keane. She must 
keep her influence over him, and 
learn all he can teach her; but he 
must not win her. Do you clearly 
understand ?” 

‘I understand, but have neither 
the wish nor the power to move in 
the matter.’ 

John Lock broke out into some- 
thing approaching a suppressed 
oath, and stamped his heavy foot 
on the floor. 

‘Let us have an end at once to 
this horrible cant. Carry it to your 
midnight meetings. It is all thrown 
away upon me. There is no limit 
to the good that girl may work for 
herself—and for you—if you keep 
her free.’ 

‘I want no good for her or for 
myself, at least such good as you 
hint at,’ answered Pierce, with a 
vehement outbreak. ‘All that I 
do ask is that you go away, and 
take this accursed money with you. 
Nothing but evil can come of it. 
While God permits me to be use- 
ful to my fellow-creatures, it is 
all I ask for myself. As for that 
girl, she shall not be tempted as I 
was—tempted by the wily arts of a 
fiend in human form—at any rate 
while I am here to protect her.’ 

‘ Anger me, brave me as you are 
doing, and there will speedily come 
a time when you won't be here io 
protect her, my old friend ! 

It was dark as pitch on the lobby, 
but the shivering of Pierce's figure, 
as he fell back against the door- 
frame, convinced the other man that 
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his cruel threat had not fallen on 
stony ground. 

‘ Good-night,’ he said, ‘and don’t 
forget what I have ordained.’ 

Pearce did not answer. He lis- 
tened till the receding footsteps 
were lost in the street, then walked, 
sick and faint, into the room where 
Ursula was, flushed, excited, and 
eager to learn what all this strange 
conversation meant. 

‘Who és that man?’ she ques- 
tioned. 

‘An old acquaintance,’ was the 
brief reply. 

* But how came he here ?” 

‘He found me out.’ 

‘What does he wish? Surely we 
are not meet acquaintances for such 
as him! 

‘You heard what he wished. But 
go to bed now—TI am tired.’ 

‘And I—I am wide awake and 
so happy! Good-night, father.’ 

She kissed him on the forehead, 
patted his shoulders lightly with 
both hands, and walked into the 
next room, singing as blithely as a 
bird, although it was long past mid- 
night. 

She had been in her room only 
a minute or so when Ralph Pierce 
opened the door just enough to 
make his voice heard. 

‘Ursula,’ he said, ‘don’t forget 
to pray before you go to bed. Pray 
to God, my child, and remember 
above all things those words, “ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.”’ 

‘ All right,’ she cried, in careless 
ringing accents, ‘I won’t forget.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘HIS MONEY IS ACCURSED, URSULA!’ 
LINGERINGat his daughter’s door, 
Ralph Pierce watched Ursula shake 
down her magnificent hair that fell 


in thick loose ebon coils below her 
K 
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waist. Then the girl began to 
wreathe it in and out of crimping 
pins, putting her head on one side 
now and then as she admired the 
lovely reflection of herself in her 
little mirror. Her gesture was re- 
plete with vanity and complacency, 
and the unhappy looker-on wit- 
nessed it with alarm. His anxie- 
ties regarding her had been terribly 
stirred up during the evening, and 
her careless flippant mode of an- 
swering his suggestion about her 
‘prayers’ had considerably deep- 
ened this feeling. Pushing the door 
open, he walked into the room. 

Ursula did not look round at 
him, but giving the tress she was 
crimping a vigorous twist, she said 
indifferently, 

‘I thought you had gone to 
bed, father.’ 

‘No. I want to talk to youa 
little. Sit down, and perhaps your 
words may send me to bed in a 
happier frame of mind than I enjoy 
at present.’ 

*I am dreadfully tired; doing 
one’s hair is hard work when one 
is sleepy. There, I can go on 
while you talk.’ 

She seated herself on the side 
of the bed, and with the lustrous 
locks falling over her shoulders 
went on with her work, glancing 
at her father now and then through 
the floating web of hair that par- 
tially veiled her face. Pierce re- 
garded her for a minute or two in 
painful silence. Ursula saw that 
he was disturbed, and wondered at 
the cause in a careless way. There 
was no real sympathy, alas, be- 
tween that man and his only 
child. 

‘What makes you look so glum, 
father ?’ she asked, in a light ring- 
ing voice that had nothing soft 
about it. ‘I should think all this 
good luck ought to cheer you up.’ 

‘ Ursula, my poor girl—’ 

‘There you are! As sad as 
though I were dead and buried, 
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and you were mourning over my 
grave. I do not think you ought 
to depress me so. If it were not 
for Mr. Keane, I might as well 
live in a vault without a human 
being to speak to.’ 

‘I want to talk to you about 
that money, Ursula. I must not 
take it; we must not touch a shil- 
ling of it.’ 

Ursula seized the thick black 
tresses that shaded her eyes and 
flung them back, staring at her 
father with dilated pupils to make 
sure that he was in earnest. The 
stern sincerity of his words was 
legibly written on his pale set 
features, and throwing herself on 
her pillow she burst into a passion 
of tears. Each tear she shed was 
like a drop of blood to him. The 
motherless girl was a sacred charge 
from the wife he had loved so well ; 
and he had no power to shield 
her from grief, perhaps not even 
from infamy! The thought almost 
drove him wild. 

‘Ursula, child, listen to me, I 
entreat you !’ 

She pressed her fingers on her 
ears and sobbed louder and more 
bitterly. 

The harassed man clasped his 
hands, and lifted them up as if in 
prayer, with a look of touching hu- 
miliation on his face. 

*‘O my God,’ he murmured, ‘ is 
my punishment to come through 
her? Try me, punish me, beat me 
down in any other way 

Then his hands fell helplessly 
down, his head drooped, and tears, 
large tears, welled up in his eyes. 

‘It is but meet,’ he sighed. ‘It 
is a punishment deserved. Only 
for a moment I dared to question 
the justice of Heaven !’ 

‘Whatare you muttering about, 
father?’ cried Ursula harshly, lift- 
ing her flushed cheek off the pillow. 
‘If you are trying to persuade me 
that we must not use that money, 
1 tell you it’s no use; I zw// not be 
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kept down all my life when there's 
no good reason for it.’ 

‘The money is not ours.’ 

‘Yes, it is; for I shall work from 
morning till night to repay it. 
Father, let us keep it, and let me 
learn to be a lady! I could—lI 
know I could; and this is my only 
chance.’ 

‘What is it you wish so much to 
have, Ursula?’ he questioned sor- 
rowfully, so sorrowfully that even 
the heedless selfish nature of the 
girl was stirred, and she got up 
and kissed him, smoothing his 
iron-gray hair with her soft palms. 

‘I wish to learn music — no, 
dancing especially. Don’t start; 
it’s only to learn how to walk like 
a real lady.’ 

‘What else ?” 

‘Singing ; with such a voice as 
mine it is a sin to let it run wild 
and go to ruin.’ 

‘It would be if we had means of 
our own to pay for tuition, but—’ 

‘But me no buts, father! I 
want nice clothes-—and—and—lI 
don’t want to starve as I do some- 
times, you know !’ 

He winced visibly at this. 

‘If you would only wait a little, 
child—’ 

‘Wait, wait! What have I been 
doing all my life but waiting ?’ she 
exclaimed scornfully, her red mouth 
curling. 

‘True! he answered despond- 
ently. 

‘And now that I see a way to 
earning money and living like a 
lady, my own father is the stumb- 
ling-block in my path. It’s hard, 
horribly hard !’ 

Reproached so unjustly, Ralph 
Pierce sat still for some minutes, 
dumbly thinking over the fearful 
position in which he was placed. 
On every side, painful, even dan- 
gerous, things seemed to beset him. 
He was not a strong man by any 
means, and his nervous system was 
not only shattered, but broken 
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down. He longed to be firm, to 
act rightly, but the power to do so 
was wrested from him, he thought. 
To the girl—to whom he had never 
been able to render a parent’s pro- 
per duty—his conscientious reso- 
lution would appear simply a stroke 
of cruelty. How could he make 
her comprehend the awful struggle 
within him, the ardent yearning 
desire he felt to give her pleasure, 
and the desperate ‘fear’ that 
strangled that desire in its birth ? 
He made one last effort to arouse 
any sleeping generosity in the 
nature that could not divine how 
he was placed, without his reveal- 
ing that from which every nerve in 
his frame shrank. 

‘Ursula, if you were sure that 
refusing this money would make 
me happy—’ 

‘But you never were happy, 
father.’ 

‘True; I ought to have said 
“less miserable”"—would you not 
consent then to refuse it, and to 
wait till I can earn some for you ?” 

‘You! You can’t earn any- 
thing !’ she said contemptuously. 

‘I will give up everything, and 
work by night as well as day,’ 

‘You work by night! Your eye- 
sight would be gone in a week.’ 

‘God help me, I fear it would !’ 

‘Besides which, if we could 
work night and day, we can do so 
to repay the money we borrow.’ 

‘Ursula, you press me cruelly, 
very cruelly ! he moaned, in a 
tremulous voice. ‘I tell you that 
it is neither safe nor wise for us to 
be indebted to that man who came 
here to-night. Bitter, worse than 
bitter things lie between him and 
me—things which can never be 
forgotten.’ 

‘But you are a good Christian, 
father,—at least Mr. Keane told me 
so,—and you teach others to forgive 
and forget. Iam sure that Mr. John 
Lock was very kind. While you 
were looking black as thunder, he 
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sat smiling like an—no, not exactly 
an angel, but in a nice pleasant 
taking way, as if hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness never 
entered his thoughts. Now really, 
father, it seems to me that you are 
the one to be blamed—that you 
are resentful and bearing malice.’ 

Pierce took her hand, her hand 
so soft and warm, into his own cold 
trembling grasp. 

‘If you care for me, child ; if 
you can find it in your girl’s heart 
to pity a man who carries a wofully 
heavy burden through a world 
that, but for you, would bea wilder- 
ness—you will give up all the vain 
ambitious ideas that have been put 
into your head to-night, and let us 
two go on as we have done before 
that man broke up our peace. His 
money is accursed, Ursula! A 
positive degradation! I am not 
strong like some men; I may be 
over-timid perhaps ; but my only 
child should have compassion, and 
not let the polluting gold of a 
stranger become dearer to her than 
her poor old father’s peace.’ 

As he spoke, with quivering lips 
and humid eyes, Ursula drew 
nearer to him; her impetuous na- 
ture was moved by a fresh effort at 
self-abnegation ; for a time she was 
inspired by noble impulses, such as 
would have made her a glorious 
woman perhaps, had the surround- 
ings of her life been different, and 
once again—as she used to do 
when she was a wayward romping 
child—she wound her arms round 
his neck, and her face, all wet with 
tears, was pressed to his. 

‘Don't talk like that, father; we 
won’t be hard on each other any 
more. I will do my very best to 
be good ; and you won’task me to 
give up quite everything, just as if 
it were a dream, and such a beau- 
tiful bright dream too! Don’t 
make me cry any more to-night. 
Oh, how]! wish you had not set your- 
self so against that money! But it 
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can’t be helped. Go to bed now, 
for it is late; and kiss me before 
you go.’ 

Pierce bent and kissed her fer- 
vently. 

‘I would give you everything in 
the world, Ursula. I would do 
anything for you but siz ; and that 
I am trying not to do. So help 
me in my resolution, child ; and 
Heaven will bless you for your 
deed ; and, Ursula, pray to God 
before you go to sleep. It’s only 
through prayer that we can re- 
nounce the world, the flesh, and 
the devil.’ 

As he said the last word, John 
Lock’s swarthy face rose up vividly 
before him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


Her blue eyes, blue as the heart 
of a violet and serene as the sum- 
mer sky, were partially veiled by 
long and curling golden lashes ; a 
pair of hands, white and fairy-like ; 
with dimples for knuckles like a 
Circassian’s, lay clasped together 
loosely in herlap. Ethel Seymour 
was day-dreaming, after the fashion 
of her sex and age. Presently 
she rose with a pretty petulant rest- 
lessness and walked to the window, 
and all at once her face brightened 
into a smile as she leaned over the 
sill. 

A boy, tall for his years, delicate 
and slender and beautiful as an 
angel, was mounting the steps with 
a basket of flowers. ‘The bell was 
timidly touched; but before itcould 
be answered by any one else, 
Ethel ran to the door and opened 
it wide. 

‘It is you,’ she cried, ‘with my 
flowers! Oh, how pretty they are, 
the prettiest I have ever seen !’ 

Lennard stood before her as she 
praised his artistic arrangement of 
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the blossoms in their leafy nest, an 
arrangement which had cost him 
much thought ; and the pleasure in 
the girl’s blue eyes sent a sparkling 
gladness to his face. 

‘I picked them all myself. 
Father let me go with him into the 
country, down by the riverside, that 
I might find the prettiest ones; he 
and I waded among them, with 
the soft bright sunshine all around. 
Were you ever in the country, 
lady ?” 

The boy asked this with child- 
like frankness ; but a chilling look 
or word from the girl would have 
instantly driven the light from his 
sapphire eyes. Ethel nodded her 
head in assent, then buried her 
face in the flowers, and drew in the 
delicious pungent fragrance with a 
long, long breath. 

‘They smell of the beautiful 
country,’ she said. ‘ How I should 
like to gather them myself !’ 

‘Would you ! he cried. ‘ We are 
going again soon, and father would 
be so glad to take you. Some of 
them are so tall that they sweep 
over my head. One would think 
too that all the colours in the sky 
had rained down upon them. Oh, 
I /ove to see them growing in their 
beauty and freshness !’ 

Ethel smiled at him and at the 
thought of wading through marshes 
in her dainty slippers, with a man 
she had never seen, and this won- 
derfully handsome boy. 

‘I think you will have to gather 
them,’ she murmured. ‘It would 
be such hard scrambling for me.’ 

‘Oh, no! One could not be tired, 
for the flowers seem to grow every 
where.’ 

‘ This is really lovely,’ she said, 
examining the tiny basket. ‘A 
thousand times more worth looking 
at than the fine bouquets from the 
florist's.’ 

Lennard smiled with delight at 
her words. 

‘ While I was gathering them it 
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seemed to me a little wrong,’ he 
remarked shyly. ‘I could not feel 
quite sure that I didn’t hurt them 
when I broke the stems. Nell— 
she is my sister—said it was all 
nonsense, that flowers could not 
feel; but who can tell? One tall 
feathery fern, as I bent and broke 
it, seemed to shriek with pain. I 
sat down by it and almost cried. 
Nell said I was very foolish; and I 
won't think about it the next time, 
since you are pleased with the 
basket. It did not seem so pretty 
to me before as it does now.’ 

‘You think so!’ said the girl, 
flattered by the evident admiration 
in the sweet sapphire eyes. 

‘And no wonder. If I were 
one of these flowers—’ 

Ethel laughed outright at the 
odd conceit. 

‘Well, if you were, what then ?” 

‘I should feel as if the sunshine 
was full upon me, so bright and 
soft and life-giving.’ 

‘What a strange boy you are! 
Suppose you could be one of these 
—which flower would you be?’ 

‘The one your lips touched just 
now. It must be grown the sweet- 
est of all,’ answered Lennard, low- 
ering his superb eyes, and feeling 
a thrill of delight under that half- 
startled glance that she gave. 

She blushed scarlet. She could 
feel all the vague poetry in the 
innocent speech. It might have 
offended her, had she not seen 
how gentle and tender and deli- 
cate the boy’s whole nature 
was. 

‘We have forgotten one thing,’ 
she said, after the blush had faded, 
leaving only a soft rosy shadow 
behind it: ‘I have not paid for 
this basket yet.’ 

Lennard lifted his eyes with an 
expression of timid reproach. 

‘Don’t—don't!’ he pleaded. ‘I 
can’t take it. Don't mention about 
money again. Nell says I need 
not do it for that.’ 
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‘But you have spent time and 
ever so much trouble on these.’ 

‘Oh, that was real happiness ; 
please let me have ¢hat.’ 

‘But we must reward you some- 
how.’ 

‘If you only would,’ faltered the 
boy, looking through the door 
of the drawing-room in which a 
large piano stood open, ‘ give me 
music for my flowers.’ 

‘That I will. Strange boy! It 
will be nice to have a listener. 
Come, since you will take nothing 
else.’ 

Ethel was well taught, and her 
love of music was almost a pas- 
sion, She took her seat and 
dashed her hands over the keys in 
a bold prelude, thinking to charm 
the uncultivated ear of the strange 
child with the stirring passages of 
amarch. Turning to look at his 
face, after she had played a page 
or two, she saw it was clouded 
over. 

‘Is music as sweet to you as 
flowers ?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, sweeter a thousand times!’ 
he replied eagerly.. ‘I think it 
must be the music of the winds 
and the whispering of waters that 
fill the flowers with such bright 
life.’ 

‘You love music; I can see it 
in your face,’ said the girl, a little 
crestfallen that astonishment and 
admiration had not followed her 
effort. ‘Perhaps you have some 
one at home who plays well ?’ 

‘Only father, who is first violin 
at the theatre.’ 

‘Oh, that accounts for your go- 
ing there! Has he taught you ?’ 

‘Yes. I think he loves to teach 
me better than anything on earth.’ 

‘I should so like to hear you; 
but we have no violin here, only 
the piano.’ 

‘I can—’ he began hesitatingly. 

‘Perhaps you can play the piano. 
Can you?’ 

‘Father knows a good many 


music-dealers, and most of them 
like me to play on their instru- 
ments, Lennard murmured mo- 
destly. 

She got up from her seat. 

‘Let me hear you,’ she said 
kindly, and he took his place at 
once and began searching through 
her most difficult pieces. Having 
satisfied himself, he dropped his 
delicate hands on the keys, with a 
touch that brought their first sound 
out like a gush of soft sweet air in 
the woods. After a minute the 
spirit within him asserted itself, and 
the big room resounded with such 
music as no man ever taught, and 
nothing but genius itself could have 
learned. There was no method in 
the boy ; the very smile upon his 
perfect lips breathed harmony, 
and his eyes saddened or danced 
as the strain of his own creation 
grew fainter or more triumphant. 
Every line of his features and nerve 
of his body vibrated and changed 
under the power of the music. 

After his first effort he had aban- 
doned his notes and given himself 
up to the inspiration of a slow and 
plaintive melody, which grew and 
thrilled under the small slender 
fingers into something so sweet and 
wild that it seemed scarcely an 
expression of mortal feeling. 

Ethel saw that the boy was like 
one inspired, and gazed upon him 
in silent wonder, for the extreme 
beauty of his face grew as heavenly 
and spiritual as the strains he cre- 
ated. Nell, in the pride of her 
girlish motherhood, had dressed 
her charge in snow-white collar 
and new black tunic that gave Len- 
nard an artistic look. His hair, so 
bright and richly golden, gleamed 
and rippled in the light as his head 
bent and swayed to the motion of 
his hands. No painter ever put 
on canvas anything more beautiful 
than that boy in this the hour of 
his love’s first inspiration. ll at 
once the music ceased, and Len- 
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nard woke out of his dreams. 
Startled and penitent at having 
forgotten himself, as he deemed, 
he left the piano, and taking up 
his cap stood like a meek culprit 
before the girl his genius had 
charmed. 

‘Please forgive me! I forgot,’ 
he said, in a low and humble tone. 

‘Forgive you! One might as 
well attempt to forgive the angels,’ 
she cried, taking his beautiful head 
between her hands and gazing into 
his face in an ecstasy of delight. 

Lennard drew back from the 
touch of her hands, blushing crim- 
son ; hiseyessank, hishead drooped 
like a flower on its stalk when an 
August sun is at its noon. 

Ethel could not understand the 
meaning of this change. Was it 
the exhaustion of genius, an over- 
tasking of a delicate organisation, 
or had her free-spokén praise 
shocked him ? 

‘I will go home now,’ he said, in 
a sweet faint voice. 

‘But teil me first what it was— 
where I can get the piece you 
played.’ 

‘Ask the flowers, lady. It was 
their complaint. I knew that they 
suffered when my hand broke them ; 
but I brought them to you, and 
that was hke giving things that 
must die up to the angels.’ 

Lennard bent his eyes to the 
floor as he spoke, and humbly stole 
out of the room. 

Ethel Seymour sat on in a sort 
of reverie till her ‘mother’s voice 
roused her. 

‘Who was it? she asked. ‘I 
heard the music, and knew it was 
not yours.’ 

‘I do not know whether it was 
the boy with the flowers who 
played, or the spirit of some child 
long since in heaven!’ the girl 
answered dreamily ; then, carefully 
taking up her flowers, she went into 
the solitude of her own room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
‘I WILL HAVE NO FORBEARANCE, 
NO MERCY.’ 

Joun Lock’s presence had al- 
ready begun to be productive of 
evil; and since his very first visit 
a ‘jar’ hadcome between the newly- 
wedded pair. 

Both were at work one evening 
with their gravers, and both seemed 
apparently closely occupied by the 
art they were practising; but an 
acute observer would have dis- 
covered at once that some un- 
wonted excitement had gone be- 
fore ; for Ursula’s dark cheek bore 
a deep-crimson flush upon it, and 
Bernard Keane’s eyes glittered with 
suppressed wrath, while his face 
was as pale as though passion had 
fairly exhausted itself to ashes 
within him. 

At last he flung down his graver 
with an impatient gesture, and 
walked to the chair in which his 
wife sat. 

She was working away at ran- 
dom, and he could see that her 
hand trembled as he bent over 
her. 

‘You are doing it all wrong; 
you are working wildly,’ he said 
quietly, attempting to guide her 
fingers ; but she flung off his clasp 
as though it hurt her, and tried to 
resume her aimless task. 

Upon this Bernard’s white face 
grew, if possible, more livid still, 
and his gray eyes burnt and scin- 
tillated with indignation. His tones 
too were not studiously courteous, 
and there was even a slight 
accent of imperiousness about 
them. 

‘Ursula, what do you mean? 
You treat me as if you hated me. 
What evil demon has possessed 
you of late? Is it that you have 
found out already your mistake in 
marrying me, or is it that you are 
resenting, with an uncalled -for 
bitterness, my prohibition to acts 
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which it is my duty to assert 
against ?” 

Ursula flung down Aer graver 
now, and turned two large black 
eyes, full of wrath and hauteur, 
upon him. 

‘I deny your right to prohibit 
anything!’ she flashed out inso- 
lently. ‘I persist in my statement, 
that I am my own mistress under 
the circumstances ; or at any rate 
you have no power to control me. 
My education has been neglected. 
I have never had opportunities to 
improve myself like other girls, be- 
cause father could not afford it. 
Now that he caz do so—that he has 
money besides what he earns, and 
is willing to spend it on me—you 
start up and prattle about impro- 
priety and so forth! Pray, Mr. 
Keane, is it more improper for me 
to learn dancing than for other 
women ?” 

‘Yes. You are my wife. Your 
position is peculiar at present, and 
I have a decided objection to your 
going to public places where I am 
unable to accompany you. If the 
lessons were private ones—strictly 
and respectably private—I would 
raise no farther objection.’ 

‘Private lessons would be no 
earthly good to me. It is society 
and seeing how others do that I 
require. You are always hinting 
that I am forward and unladylike.’ 

‘Never! Whatever I may have 
thought, I trust courtesy towards a 
woman would restrain me from 
saying wounding things.’ 

‘Courtesy to a woman! It is 
not love for your wife, at any rate, 
that would restrain you; but you 
have hinted it, and before father, 
who meekly submitted to your 
judgment. The worst of the mat- 
ter is, that it is true; and how am 
I to be like a lady, when I hardly 
ever saw a real one in my life ex- 
cept at a distance? In the street, 
when they sweep by me and look 
me down, as though I had no busi- 
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ness to breathe the same air with 
them ; or at the theatre, when they 
glance at me and then as quickly 
look away, as though the sight of 
me was pollution ! 

‘Then why will you go to such 
places, Ursula ?’ 

‘Why? What takes a boy to 
the wall against which great lus- 
cious peaches are ripening? He 
knows well enough that they hang 
far out of his reach, and that they 
are growing crimson for some one 
else; but yet the sight of them 
fascinates his gaze.’ 

Bernard looked at her pityingly. 
What a hankering there was in the 
huge dusky orbs after the good 
things of this life ! what a yearning 
sounded in her voice for the pomps 
and vanities and sinful lusts of the 
flesh ! 

‘Time lost in vain longings is 
worse than sacrificed, my child,’ he 
said, in a softer tone than he had 
lately spoken. ‘Talent has its privi- 
leges, however, Ursula, and, when 
really developed, has a right to 
high places in the world. If we 
work hard, work may lift us both 
to a position more exalted than any 
held by those very people you may 
envy ; but Rome was not built in 
a day. We must work and—wait.’ 

‘Tush! I do not care for the 
exalted position which only comes 
hand in hand with gray hairs. No 
one would be interested in me 
then.’ 

‘I should be. I shall always 
care for you, Ursula.’ 

His words sounded tender and 
pathetic. And she looked up, the 
frown clearing off her beautiful 
face, and a half smile breaking on 
her lips. 

‘I believe you will, Bernard, 
hateful as you are at times; but 
you will care for me more if you 
let me have my own way now. I 
am sure I have had trouble enough 
to persuade father about the danc- 
ing, but he has consented at last.’ 
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‘ But who will gowith you? Re- 
member, you look much older than 
you are, and you are very remark- 
able, Ursula.’ 

She blushed, and look pleased, 
evidently accepting his words as a 
compliment. 

‘Father will go with me. Be- 
sides, I do know a little about 
dancing, Bernard, and shall not 
feel shy or awkward. The old vio- 
linist up- stairs once advised my 
going on the stage, and gave me 
lessons on the sly.’ 

‘It all seems strange to me, 
Ursula,’ he replied slowly, with 
vexation flavouring his voice, though 
he evidently tried to keep himself 
under control. ‘What can have 
put such ideas as learning to dance 
into your head, especially so soon 
after we two—’ 

‘Hush! not a word about that! 
Remember, we agreed to keep the 
matter dark ; and father has a great 
deal to annoy him just now, with- 
out hearing of our foolishness.’ 

‘Foolishness! So you have come 
already to calling it that!’ he cried 
indignantly. 

‘No, no!’ she answered quickly 
—truth to say, a little frightened at 
his vehemence—‘I did not mean 
anything to vex you ; but you know 
it is better we should guard our 
secret at present.’ 

‘ Not if you insist on doing things 
I disapprove of.’ 

‘You must not disapprove, that’s 
a dear kind Bernard !’ She coaxed, 
believing soft words to be her best 
policy, although she chafed within 
at his interference. ‘You know 
you ought to like to let me have 
what I want—that is, if you really 
and truly care for me, as you say 
you do. And ofall things in the 
world I want to go toa ball, and 
be able to dance like other girls.’ 

‘ Like other girls ? 

‘Like other /adies, then, if the 
term suits you better.’ 

‘A ball, Ursula! What ball could 
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you go to but a public one?—a 
mixed affair, at which no wife of 
mine shall put in an appearance. 
I swear I won’t permit such a 
thing ; and yew—you should know 
better than to ask to do what would 
be unseemly and improper.’ 

‘Father told me he would take 
me to a ball; and I w// go— 
there !’ 

‘Not if I can prevent it.’ 

‘But you can’t, unless you choose 
to reveal our secret.’ 

‘You will deliberately disobey 
me, then ?” 

‘Ves!’ 

She stared full into his face with 
hardihood ; but her courage fell, 
and she checked herself, seeing 
how deadly white he grew; and as 
she looked at him, the hot colour 
slowly faded out of the half-alarmed 
half-insolent beauty of her face. 
She burst out crying then—tears of 
anger, that fell rapidly down her 
cheeks. 

‘I didn’t mean quite that,’ she 
sobbed ; ‘only you are cruel and 
unreasonable. It is enough to 
make any woman say things which 
are wrong, and do them too; but 
I do not wish to be stubborn—only 
to persuade you that I am right.’ 

Bernard gazed down into the 
depths of the dusky eyes glittering 
with drops, and, with all his stern 
resolves, was a little softened. 
Ursula saw this, and followed up 
her advantage at once. 

* It is settled that father is to go 
with me everywhere, and you—you 
can come too, if you like; so I 
shall have double protection.’ 

He was not one whit convinced. 
Still he loved her to a certain ex- 
tent, and yielded to her persuasion ; 
but so sternly that his very consent 
was intimidating. 

‘Ursula, my wife, he said, in a 
low determined tone, taking her 
two hands and wringing them hard, 
‘if I give way in this, it is with a 
firm conviction that matters are 
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going wrong, and will end in evil 
for both of us. Mark my words: 
you and I shall one day repent of 
this beginning of the new life on 
which your heart seems set. I 
cannot forget, however, how little 
pleasure you have had, and how 
keen a relish you possess for it ; 
so I shall say no more against your 
wishes. Go to the places you want, 
but understand me clearly. If 
through going there, or by any other 
means, you are led to forget what 
you are and what I am, for the 
space of one single moment, I will 
have no forbearance, no mercy.’ 

‘ Bernard, don’t talk like that— 
you frighten me! cried the girl 
nervously ; but her hands were still 
grasped with force, and Bernard, 
with kindling pupils and resolute 
expression, went on, 

‘I may have done a very wrong 
thing in marrying you, as I have 
done an unwise thing in keeping 
that marriage secret; but as we 
sow, sO we must reap. God help 
us both if the harvest should prove 
to us what I fear it will, for no two 
human beings will ever have had 
such need of help 

He dropped her hands and went 
back to his seat; and as he vainly 
tried to resume his work Ursula 
watched him, first through a mist 
of tears, and then with a triumph- 
ant smile creeping over her mouth. 
After a few minutes he felt a pair 
of white arms go round his neck, 
and a cheek like moist damask 
roses pressed to his. 

‘ Bernard,’ she whispered, ‘ thank 
you very much for consenting. 
Can’t you understand that I want 
to make myself a lady for your 
sake? Father’s new stock of wealth 
gives me a hope of having things 
that I have never had a chance of 
having before. See! there is a 
piano come, so that I may have 
music-lessons as well !’ 

Bernard looked round, and ob- 
served the piano for the first time 
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—a flimsy second-hand -affair, but 
still a ‘piano.’ There did seem, he 
thought, a sort of systematic effort 
to complete Ursula’s imperfect 
education. ‘This, to a certain ex- 
tent, relieved a part of the anxiety 
that had oppressed him, and he 
began to view things in another 
light. If Ralph Pierce had come 
into possession of means sufficient 
to improve his daughter’s educa- 
tion, what cause of complaint could 
reasonably be made? ‘The girl had 
been such a holocaust on the altar 
of poverty all her days, that it 
seemed positively cruel to wish to 
debar her entirely from the plea- 
sures of her age and sex. So, again, 
with a generous feeling of self-sa- 
crifice, Bernard yielded his will 
against his better judgment, as 
many a strong man has done before 
him, and will do after him, in this 
world. 

With Ursula it was again all 
sunshine. She was not generous 
enough to consider the sacrifice 
made for her, nor did the pain, 
visible enough on his features, de- 
tract a particle from the pleasure 
of winning her own way. She 
beamed smiles upon him, and la- 
vished caresses on him, with an 
utter abandon, which repelled in- 
stead of pleasing him. And thus, 
unconsciously, the two so recently 
made one began to take separate 
paths, and have separate thoughts, 
that diverged further and further 
each day. 

Ursula went to a ‘private’ class 
for dancing, for Bernard had in- 
sisted on that, with but small wis- 
dom in his decree, since there she 
met something beyond mere child- 
ren. She was, in fact, thrown 
amongst men and women of a posi- 
tion above her own, richly attired, 
full of pride and folly, and well 
calculated to excite all the vanity 
and wild ambition of a young crea- 
ture so utterly unregulated in mind 
as she was; and Ursula was so 
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thoroughly sickened with poverty, 
that she learnt to look upon it as 
the only great evil of life, from 
which she was determined to escape 
upon any terms. 

She had not thought in this way 
so deeply until after one or two 
visits from John Lock, whose 
jesuitical eloquence impressed her 
wonderfully. Up to the time of 
seeing him, the possibility of wealth, 
or of arriving at an equality with 
the people she now met, had never 
presented itself save as a wild 
dream. She had looked on Ber- 
nard so much as her superior in 
everything, that the ambition of 
her nature had been gratified by 
his praise and admiration, and by 
the liking which had drawn him 
into a hasty and unsanctioned mar- 
riage. But now that the specious 
looks and smiles, the scarcely co- 
vert and honeyed phrases, of John 
Lock had awakened the intense 
vanity inherent in her, Bernard, so 
lately an object of adulation, fell 
into the shade, with his reticence 
and coldness, and became an object 
of indifference, if not of dislike. 

It was not likely that Ursula— 
vain, ignorant, teeming with ambi- 
tion, mercenary to the backbone, 
and covetous of all her sex whose 
lot was cast in pleasanter places 
than her own—would, or even 
could, resist the glittering net woven 
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for her by the human spider known 
to her as her father’s ‘ bosom 
friend.’ And he, as he marked how 
the foolish unwary fly grew daily 
more entangled in his web, wore 
an evil mocking smile on his full 
lips, and whenever he regarded her 
his swarthy face flushed and beamed 
triumphantly. 

Meanwhile Ralph Pierce’s life 
was beset with thorns, thorns which 
he was powerless to pluck away. 
At this period it seemed to him as 
though Heaven had given him a 
foretaste of the punishment that 
awaited him hereafter. His cheeks 
grew lank and fell into deep hol- 
lows, and his eyes—always sad and 
haggard—burned with a strange 
feverish light, as he watched, with 
painful pertinaciousness, each look 
and movement of the arch-fiefid 
who had found him once more, 
only as if to drop gall and worm- 
wood into his daily portion. 

Stealing away now and then to 
the solitude of his poverty-stricken 
room, where there were no wit- 
nesses to his want of manhood, the 
poor old man, grovelling on the 
bare boards, would cry like a little 
child, and mutter to himself over 
and over again, in a dull, mono- 
tonous, helpless sort of voice, ‘O 
God, O God! The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the 
children ! 


[To be continued. ] 
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IN a satirical farce which delighted 
our fathers and mothers, and which, 
even in recent days, has enter- 
tained a few of ‘us youth,’ a gen- 
tleman’s gentleman asks another 
gentleman’s gentleman, ‘ Who wrote 
Shakespeare?’ To which question 
the reply, not without point, is, 
‘Colley Cibber.’ Between Shake- 
speare’s Richard ///. and Cibber’s 
Richard I7T. there is ever and anon 
a revival of the popular dispute— 
which is the right Azchard for the 
stage? How would it do to in- 
troduce a purely historical Richard, 
remodelled on the theories of Mr. 
Froude? Very indifferently, I ima- 
gine. Not to Clio are these sacri- 
fices of the poet’s intention offered 
up, but to some much humbler 
Muse—to one, if any such there 
be, presiding over the empiric and 
uncertain laws of stage effect. Idle 
reader, let us look back, you and 
me, at the many and diverse pro- 
jects of managers and playwrights 
for fitting Shakespeare easily to 
the general understanding, by all 
kinds of ingenious shoeing-horns ; 
none of which, to speak the truth, 
has ever quite availed in keeping 
his plays from occasionally slipping 
down at heel. And do not let us 
grant too much to those of our 
friends who may call the inquiry 
trivial. Letus rather beg them to 
distinguish between what is trivial 
and what is natural—between the 
curiosity which hunts up useless 
knowledge, and the habit of critical 
research which is a healthy mental 
discipline. We may learn some- 
thing concerning the English popu- 
lar appetite for amusements, merely 
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by observing when and how far it 
has seemed to theatrical managers 
needful or expedient to pepper 
and spice the poetical drama, sea- 
soning it in accordance with the 
public taste. It seems to me a 
hopeful as it is an undeniable fact 
that, with all our modern love of 
scenic realism and mechanical illu- 
sions on the stage, we steer much 
closer to the original intention of 
the dramatist than was the practice 
in what are called the British the- 
atre’s palmy days. Be this so or 
not, the question is, I think, well 
worth considering, whether the 
‘groundlings’ are pleased with a 
better or a worse representation 
than delighted them of yore; whe- 
ther the shoeing-horns they need 
for the comfortable adjustment of 
a good play to their understand- 
ings—you will bear with so ancient 
and harmless a pun—are handy 
implements or complicated ma- 
chines ; and whether, in fact, there 
is or is not a prospect that those 
same ‘groundlings’ may be brought 
to an acceptance of what is true 
and excellent in dramatic art, with- 
out any shoeing-horns at all. 
Cibber’s shoeing-horn, provoca- 
tive though it has been of contro- 
versy, and generally denounced by 
the sounder class of critics, was one 
of the simplest ever employed to 
the popular end of making Shake- 
speare ‘come on easy.’ The ex- 
pert old adapter takes a handsome 
slice from the fifth act of Azug 
Henry VI. and makes it the be- 
ginning of King Richard [//. He 
transposes the language more than 
a little, shifts a scene or two, slashes 
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a few lines—nay, a good many— 
but introduces only a few of his 
own. The full shock of the charges 
laid against him seems concentred 
in this: that when Catesby brings 
the great news of Buckingham’s 
capture, Richard, instead of hiding 
his mighty malice in the calm tri- 
umphant words, 


‘Some one take order, Buckingham be 
brought 
To Salisbury,’ 


breaks out with the furious and 
terrible 

‘ Off with his head ! 
ending the line with this malignant 
pleasantry, 

‘So much for Buckingham !’ 
which never fails to bring down the 
house, or at least the gallery. 

There is a thin quarto, published 
in the year 1700, which bears testi- 
mony to the grave deliberation of 
Colley’s deed. The book is called, 
on the title-page, ‘The Tragical 
History of King Richard III. Al- 
tered from Shakespeare. By Colley 
Cibber.’ In the palmy days of the 
British theatre, as we are generally 
minded to consider them, Shake- 
speare was no more likely to be 
played unaltered than rounds of 
beef were likely to be eaten raw. 
Garrick, whose published com- 
mentaries on the text of Shake- 
speare are among the most egre- 
gious in this amazing jungle of 
literature, never dreamed of acting 
any one of the characters as it was 
written. I am sorry that the great 
actor’s stage-version of Ham/et has 
not been printed ; but I think that, 
wanting such documentary evi- 
dence, we may yet conclude, from 
such testimony as lies near to the 
hand of any one who cares to in- 
vestigate the matter, that the Drury 
Lane audience of 1771 had before 
them a Hamlet whom Shakespeare 
himself would never have known 
for the Royal Dane given to the 
world about a hundred and seventy 
years previously. 
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Garrick’s unsparing manipula- 
tions of Shakespeare may be seen, 
by those who have the run of 
curious dramatic libraries, in a duo- 
decimo acting edition of Romeo and 
Juliet, which is enough to make a 
Shakespearian purist’s hair stand 
upright with horror. Till compara- 
tively recent times, indeed, this was 
the version commonly followed on 
the stage—followed still, it may be, 
by some players, for aught I know 
to the contrary. By way of‘ piling 
up the agony,’ Mr. Garrick brought 
poor Juliet to life before the poison 
which her lover had swallowed had 
begun to take any effect on him. 
A quantity of blank verse, as un- 
Shakespearian as can possibly be 
imagined, is thus foisted upon the 
scene, otherwise a gem of exquisite 
pathos hardly matched by anything 
in Boccaccio. The sudden action of 
the drug, in the original play, is as 
appalling, though of course not so 
unexpected, as the instantaneous 
effect of the herb carelessly plucked 
and eaten by the young lover in 
the garden, for which beautifully 
tragic story I need scarce refer you 
to the Decameron. Romeo has 
purchased a quick, not a slow poi- 
son: ‘such soon-speeding gear as 
will disperse itself through all the 
veins, that the life-weary taker may 
fall dead; in fact, as if shot or 
stabbed to the heart, as Romeo, in 
the language of poetry, proceeds to 


signify. And this is the sequel in 
the churchyard : 
‘Here's to my love! (Drins.) O true 
apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick, Thus with a kiss I 
die.’ 


This is enough, one would think ; 
but it was not enough for Mr. 
Garrick. The death of Romeo 
must be spun out, and the pang 
of parting slowly envenomed by the 
discovery that he has been precipi- 
tate, and might have lived for his 
living and loving Juliet. 

It was Garrick, too, who altered 
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the Winter's Tale, calling it Flori- 
sel and Perdita ; who altered Zam- 
ing of the Shrew, calling it Kathe- 
rine and Petruchio; who changed 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream into an 
opera, which he called the Fairies ; 
who did something of the same 
kind by the Zemfest, though Shad- 
well had preceded him by eighty- 
three years in that labour. Cym- 
beline, too, was altered by Garrick, 
and considerably altered for the 
worse ; as we may be sure it could 
not have been altered by him or 
anybody else for the better. I do 
not know that the great actor took 
upon himself the work of altering 
any more of Shakespeare’s plays ; 
but the fact is that most of them 
had been altered ready to his hand; 
so that he had only to play them 
in their changed shape, as he in- 
variably did, in preference to play- 
ing them as they had been left by 
Shakespeare. 

Romeo and Juliet was first taken 
in hand, for repairs, by a certain 
James Howard, Esquire, who turn- 
ed it into a ‘tragi-comedy,’ let us 
hope to his entire satisfaction. Ot- 
way’s tragedy of Caius Marcius 
owes its leading idea to Romeo and 
Juliet, the story having been taken 
by Shakespeare himself from a 
poem by Arthur Brooke, who had 
taken it from a dramatised version 
of La Giulietta, an Italian novel, 
written by a gentleman of Vicenza 
named Luigi da Porto. After 
Thomas Otway, at a long distance 
of time, I need hardly observe, 
Theophilus Cibber, the son of 
Colley Cibber, tried his hand on 
Shakespeare’s work, and ‘revised 
and altered’ it unsparingly. Next 
came David Garrick; and after 
him Marsh, one of the tamperers 
also with Cymbeline and the IVin- 
ter’s Tale. 

Dryden, whose genius dwindled 
from heroic grandeur only when 
he went out of his path to palter 
and peddle with Shakespeare’s 
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plays, was, indeed, the arch-im- 
prover of these mighty productions. 
His 7roilus and Cressida, or Truth 
found too Late, is almost a new 
play. He and Davenant dished 
up the Zempest with another half- 
title, the Anchanted Jsland, and 
with an extra pair of lovers, Mi- 
randa having a brother, for whom 
is found a partner in the sister of 
Ferdinand, who comes ashore also 
from the wreck. New songs were 
introduced by Dryden, or at least 
a new song, ‘Oh, bid your faithful 
Ariel fly... Dryden and Davenant, 
twin poets-laureate, also took in 
hand together the 7ragedy of Julius 
Cesar, with the Death of Brutus 
and Cassius, prefixing thereto an 
abstract of the Life of Czesar, from 
Plutarch and Suetonius. Dryden, 
single-handed, tackled Zrod/us and 
Cressida, bestowing the trivial 
second title of Zruth found too 
Late. Davenant, on his part, 
undertook so/vs the task of fusing 
portions of Afeasure for Measure 
and Much Ado about Nothing ; the 
product being a piece called the 
Law against Lovers. We have 
also, by the purblind Gildon, who 
published one of the spurious edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s poems, a 
piece, the title-page of which is as 
follows : ‘ Measure for Measure, or 
Beauty the best Advocate. As it is 
acted at the Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; written originally by 
Mr. Shakspeare, and now very 
much altered; with Additions of 
several Entertainments of Music. 
By Mr. Gildon.’ 

We may fancy that Mr. Gildon 
and Mr. Shakespeare between them 
produced, if not a perfectly homo- 
geneous, still a rather remarkable 
work; the more readily accepted, 
perhaps, by the audience of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields for the sake of 
the music. J/uch Ado about No- 
thing was played at Drury Lane 
in 1737, under the title, the Uwi- 
versal Passion, having been kneaded 
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into what was thought a popular 
form by one James Miller. 

As for the ALidsummer Night's 
Dream, 1 know not how many vari- 
ations of that exquisite dramatic 
poem have been perpetrated for 
the stage of the Restoration and 
of later times. The Humours of 
Bottom the Weaver is a kind of 
farce by Robert Cox, published in 
quarto, without date. ‘Then there 
was the Fairy Queen, an opera, re- 
presented by their Majesties’ ser- 
vants in 1692. Then came Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, ‘a comick masque,’ 
written by Richard Leveridge, and 
performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
A ‘mock opera’ of the same name, 
with music by Lampe, was produced 
at Covent Garden in 1745. Gar- 
rick’s opera, the /airies, I have 
already mentioned. It was, doubt- 
less, the first glimpse of the J/id- 
summer Night's Dream that the 
stage of Old Drury ever saw. A 
few years afterwards the comedy, 
with its proper name, but with the 
inevitable ‘alterations and addi- 
tions,’ such as ‘ several new songs,’ 
was presented on the same historic 
boards. Ten years later, that is in 
1763, the stage of Drury Lane re- 
ceded to a Fairy Tale in two Ads, 
taken from Shakespeare. 

In speaking but now of Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant I omitted to give 
him his due as the emendator and 
amplifier of AZacheth, to which tra- 
gedy he made several additions, 
whereof some were ‘new songs.’ 
Of course he made use of Middle- 
ton, as others have done. In the 
century succeeding that of Dave- 
nant, the Historical Tragedy of 
Macbeth was ‘newly adapted to 
the stage’ by Nathaniel Lee, and 
performed in Edinburgh. It is 
almost superfluous to observe here 
that Shakespeare himself must un- 
questionably have had Middleton’s 
play of the /Vztches before him when 
he wrote J/acbeth ; and not only 
so, but that his appropriation of a 
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few ideas and passages was per- 
fectly open, the IVitches being a 
popular acting play at that time. 
Not to cite other evidences, the 
two songs, ‘Come away’ and 
‘ Black spirits,’ &c., which appear 
at full length in Middleton’s work, 
are, in A/acheth, merely indicated 
by the two first words of each, as 
if Shakespeare had known that the 
manager of the Globe Theatre 
must have had copies of the songs, 
for which reason it was unneces- 
sary to repeat them. I do not 
refer to this matter in palliation of 
the barbarism of Davenant and 
his followers, who have essayed 
to make A/achcth an opera. Shake- 
speare, after his wont, took just so 
much from another work as was 
needed to make his own a perfect 
whole. If he had wanted more of 
Middleton, there is not the least 
doubt he would have taken it; 
but he knew exactly where to hold 
his hand. 

Both Colley and Theophilus Cib- 
ber were busy dealers in Shake- 
spearian shoeing-horns. The latter 
composed An S/fistorical Tragedy 
of the Civil Wars in the Reign 
fflenry VI., from Shakespeare’s 
trilogy, making it ‘A Sequel to 
the Tragedy of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, and an Introduction 
to the Tragical History of King 
Richard Ill.’ But this was not 
till twenty years after his father, 
Colley Cibber, had perpetrated the 
famous alteration of the last-named 
play. Of ‘Theophilus Cibber’s 
meddling with Romeo and Juliet 
mention has already been made. 
Most work of this kind was un- 
doubtedly done by the elder and 
abler of the two Cibbers, Colley, 
to whose facile pen the unthinking 
and the ignorant, who compose at 
least four-fifths of every audience, 
even at the present day, have been 
indebted, not only for the famous 
dish of Richard I/T., but for Papal 
Tyranny in the Reign of King John, 
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a vulgar trap for Protestant popu- 
larity in 1744; and a good deal in 
the way of small and unconsidered 
tinkering at various times. 

The historical plays of Shake- 
speare have been freely handled 
by all sorts of adapters at every 
period since his own. Nahum 
Tate, who assisted Dr. Nicholas 
Brady in turning the ‘Psalms of 
David’ into doggerel, and who 
wrote a supremely dull continuation 
of Dryden’s ‘ Absolom and Achito- 
phel,’ got into hot water by his 
impudent distortion of the History 
of Richard I/., under the title of 
the Sicilian Usurper, the perform- 
ance of which was prohibited; and 
he published his precious work in 
1681, with a prefatory ‘ Epistle in 
Vindication of the Author.’ This 
quarto is now valuable for its 
scarcity, and only for its scarcity, 
the reader may be sure. A thrice- 
dyed bibliomaniac must he be who 
would bid for a copy under the 
hammer of the auctioneer. Lewis 
Theobald, in 1720, altered this 
same tragedy of Richard //.; and 
about fifty years later another alter- 
ation was printed at Manchester, 
for James Goodhall, who tells us 
on his title-page that he has ‘imi- 
tated the style’ of Shakespeare in 
the interpolated matter. 

Betterton, the actor, made con- 
siderable alterations in both the 
first and second parts of Henry /V. 
He revived the first part at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 
1700, calling it a ‘ tragi-comedy,’ 
and bringing into prominence on 
his bill ‘the Humours of Sir John 
Falstaff.’ I can find no record of 
his having produced the second 
part ; but there is an octavo acting 
edition, without date, bearing this 
title, ‘The Sequel of Henry IV., 
with the Humours of Sir John Fal- 
staff and Justice Shallow ; as it is 
acted by his Majesty’s Company 
of Comedians at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane. Altered from 
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Shakespeare by the late Mr. Bet- 
terton.’? All the three parts of 
Henry VI, have been mangled 
and maltreated more or less. John 
Crowne doctored the first and se- 
cond parts for the Duke’s Theatre, 
bestowing on them additional titles, 
which, in the parlance of our time, 
would probably be called ‘sensa- 
tional.’ Then came Ambrose Phil- 
lips, with his Drury Lane tragedy 
of Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
in which ‘a few speeches and lines 
only’ were taken from Shakespeare. 
The Cibbers followed, as we have 
seen. I do not think that any- 
body but Colley Cibber dealt no- 
tably with Richard T/T. As for 
Henry VIII., its principal altera- 
tions belong to our own era, and 
are limited to curtailments. Some- 
times it ends with the fall of Wol- 
sey ; sometimes with the death of 
Queen Katherine. 

Timon of Athens was altered from 
Shakespeare by Shadwell ; then al- 
tered from Shakespeare and Shad- 
well by James Love, and played at 
the Richmond Theatre, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century ; 
then altered, more modestly, by 
Cumberland, for Drury Lane ; and 
again altered from the Shadwell 
version by Hull, for Covent Garden, 
in 1786. Nahum Tate, as might 
have been expected from him, 
feebly styled a feeble hash of Corio- 
Zanus, which he served up in 1682, 
the /ngratitude of a Commonwealth, 
or the Fall of Caius Martius Corio- 
Janus ; but he was outdone in bathos 
of nomenclature, if in nothing be- 
sides, by crabbed old John Dennis, 
who called his rifasione the Zn- 
vader of his Country, or the Fatal 
Resentment. That word ‘ resent- 
ment,’ we must all agree, is rather 
neat as applied to the wrathful 
deeds of Coriolanus. We resent 
an affront or a slight at which we 
are scarcely angry, and our resent- 
ment is not often ‘ fatal.” Thomson, 
with more of the negligence than 
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the nature which, in an equal pro- 
portion, characterised the genius of 
that born, and certainly not made, 
poet, wrote a tragedy of his own 
on the history of Coriolanus. Taking 
this and Shakespeare’s tragedy, as 
a juggler would take a cup and ball, 
Sheridan—not the clever one— 
tossed the two about in a clumsy 
way, and produced for Covent 
Garden, between the years 1750 
and 1755, athing called Coriolanus, 
or the Roman Matron. That Julius 
Cesar was adapted to the taste of 
early eighteenth-century playgoers 
by Dryden and Davenant has al- 
ready been observed; and I may 
now add, that the same tragedy 
gave John Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, hints for two plays—one 
being an alteration of the original, 
with the same name, and with a 
Prologue and Chorus; and the 
other, the Zragedy of Marcus Bru- 
tus. No play of Shakespeare’s has 
escaped embroidery better than 
Anthony and Cleopatra, which, in 
the middle of last century, was 
‘fitted for the stage by abridging 
only,” and never at any time re- 
ceived gifts of clay from Tate, 
Shadwell, Cibber, Dennis, the re- 
nowned Marsh, or the illustrious 
Hull. Abridged, and only abridged, 
the splendid play has reached the 
very threshold of our de-poetised 
time, a practicable acting drama. 
There must have been alterations 
of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, for the 
stage ; but I shall here confess my 
inability to adduce any instance of 
editorial dealing with this play, till 
within the past thirty years or so, 
when Mr. Phelps undertook the 
enormously difficult task of placing 
it upon the stage during his manage- 
ment of Sadler’s Wells. With vast 
pains, and with a conscientious de- 
sire to retain as much as possible 
of the drama, Mr. Phelps made 
something presentable out of this 
work ; and a thankless office was 
that which, in his Shakespearian 
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zeal, he had taken on himself. The 
ingenuity displayed in solving the 
problem, how to place /eric/es on 
the stage without public scandal, 
and yet without importation of lines 
foreign to the author, was truly 
admirable. But it was all wasted 
labour, or nearly. Shakespearians 
were not, and could not be, satis- 
fied ; while non - Shakespearians 
would perhaps have been better 
pleased with an adaptation depart- 
ing widely from the original. Cym- 
beline and King Lear, if we may 
call them historical plays, being as 
remotely legendary as //am/ct itself, 
complete this category. Of Cymde- 
‘ine four adaptations have been 
made. The first, in 1682, was 
by the farcical and licentious Tom 
d’Urfey, who, with ill- assumed 
gravity of sentiment, presented the 
town with the /njured Princess, or 
the Fatal Wager. The renowned 
Marsh followed, in another gene- 
ration, with Azs idea of the play. 
Hawkins came quickly after with 
a version neither better nor worse; 
and lastly, Garrick. Atng Lear— 
with everything made right and 
pleasant at the end, and only want- 
ing the fairy’s change of characters 
to harlequin, columbine, panta- 
loon, and clown—was given either 
by Nahum Tate in the seventeenth, 
or George Colman in the eight- 
eenth, century. I cannot now cer- 
tify which of the two did this 
cruel thing, though I know that 
both revised and altered Avng Lear. 
It was Hazlitt who supplied the 
best commentary on the change of 
climax, bysimply echoing the words 
of the faithful Kent : 


‘Vex not his ghost! Oh, let him pass! He 
hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough 
world 

Stretch him out longer,’ 


Whosoever thinks that 7Zitus 
Andronicus was, or could have been, 
written by William Shakespeare is 
welcome tu his opinion. The mon- 
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strosity which, in 1687, Mr. Edward 
Ravenscroft, unknown to fame, 
altered ‘from Mr. Shakespeare’s 
works,’ was not more monstrous 
than the drama which, even against 
the judgment of nearly all the 
editors, has been allowed a place 
among those works. A few years 
ago, there was a coloured gentle- 
man in this country who used to 
play Mungo in the Paddock, intro- 
ducing the modern Virginian ditty, 
‘*Possum up a gum-tree,’ and who 
certainly was more fitted to the 
part of Mungo than to that of 
Othello, which he likewise essayed. 
This same coloured gentleman who, 
though his great gifts were not per- 
ceived by London audiences, man- 
aged to get himself decorated with 
the Order of Something in Berlin, 
went up and down with his own 
private and particular edition of 
Titus Andronicus, playing Aaron 
the Moor, and wof introducing 
**Possum up a gum-tree.’ Mr. 
Dennis altered and renamed the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, calling 
his version of this farcical play 
the Comical Gallant, or the Amours 
of Sir John Falstaffe. "Excellently 
acted as we have seen the original 
play—and I specially call to mind 
a performance with Mrs. Keeley 
as Mrs. Page, Mr. Charles Kean 
as Ford, Mr. Bartley as Falstaff, 
Mr. Harley as Slender, Mr. 
Alfred Wigan as Dr. Caius, Mr. 
Robert Keeley as Sir Hugh 
Evans, some excellent actress, 
though I forget whom, alas, as 
Mistress Quickly, and all the minor 
parts well filled—still it has been 
the conventional custom, down to 
the latest representation of this 
comedy, to introduce songs without 
the smallest warrant of the plot or 
the sense. In particular, I suppose 
it would be almost a breach of good 
manners to deprive Mrs. Page and 
her daughter Ann of their duet, ‘ I 
know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows; though the lines 
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were never meant for music, and 
are, indeed, part of a ‘fairy speech 
in the Afidsummer Night's Dream. 
So, too, it was long a tradition that 
Lorenzo, in the Merchant of Venice, 
should be a singing part. There 
have been many changes in the 
stage-rendering of this play ; and 
it may be noted, that at the be- 
ginning of last century George 
Granville, afterwards Lord Lans- 
downe, furnished the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields with a version 
which he called the Jew of Venice. 
At that time it was the fashion to 
caricature Shylock in the grossest 
way, even to the addition ofa false 
nose. 

That best of pastoral comedies, 
As You Like Jt, was played at 
Drury Lane in 1723, under the 
title Love in a Forest, with many 
alterations which seemed to have 
been made for the sake of making 
them, as they in no degree help 
the popular acceptance of the story, 
or assist the action ofa single scene. 
Sixteen years after this imperti- 
nence, the author of which was one 
C. Johnson, another and still more 
flagrant attempt to spoil As You 
Like Jt was made, under the silly 
title, the AZodern Receipt, or a Cure 
for Love. I fancy the Beeotian 
hand of C. Johnson is detectablein 
the second effort also. There isa 
dedication which is signed ‘J. C.? 
and this may be a crafty inversion 
of Johnson’s initials. I would bet 
upon it, if there were any way of 
settling the wager. Johnson, sly 
dog, was not going to risk indig- 
nant pippins and orange-peel from 
an incensed audience twice on 
account of one play. 

We may trace many old farces 
back to Zaming the Shrew. Mr. 
Garrick’s mild version, Aatherine 
and Petruchio, was even commend- 
able as a return to the integrity of 
his original; for there had been 
such violent travesties as John 
Lacy’s Sawny the Scot, or the Tan- 
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ing of the Shrew, and James Wors- 
dale’s ballad opera, A Cure for a 
Scold, to say but little of Tobin’s 
elegant plagiarism, the Honeymoon, 
and the many farces and ballets on 
the same subject. Of these, the 
best known to modern times is the 
Devil to Pay, with the two charac- 
ters of Jobson and Nell, previous 
to which coarsely-amusing produc- 
tion our playgoing ancestors had 
farce after farce called the Cobdler 
of Preston; one of these, at the 
‘New Theatre’ in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, being by Christopher Bul- 
lock, and another, at Drury Lane, 
by our old friend C. Johnson, the 
artful ‘J. C. of the Modern Re- 
ceipt, or &c. Of the Winter's 
Tale, besides Mr. Garrick’s version, 
there have been the renowned 
Marsh’s, which, contrary to the 
custom of his time, retains the ori- 
ginal title; a Dublin piece, mo- 
destly anonymous, called Sheep- 
shearing, or Florizel and Perdita, 
and really turned with a dexterous 
pastoral grace ; and something after 
the same kind, produced at the 
Haymarket in 1777, and likewise 
called the Sheepshearing. Printed 
at Edinburgh, in a collection of 
farces running to a row of volumes, 
was a version of the Comedy of 
Errors called the Twins, or which 
is which? bya Mr. Woods. The 
illustrious Hull had previously 
altered the play for Covent Gar- 
den; and before him and his day 
an adaptation had beenmade, under 
the title Zverybody Mistaken, for 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Students, a comedy published 
in 1762, after having apparently 


been represented on the stage, is 
an adaptation of Zove’s Labour's 
Lost. In 1785 Adl’s Well that 
Ends Well, altered and compressed 
into three acts by Mr. Pilon, 
was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, but never printed. Part 
of the plot of Zwelfth Night and 
about fifty lines of the play are 
acknowledged by Charles Burnaby, 
an actor, in the preface to his 
comedy, Love Betrayed, or the 
Agrecable Disappointment, which 
was published in 1703. Of only 
one more altered play, boots it now 
to tell. In 1763 Mr. Victor made 
some changes in, and slightly added 
to, the comedy of the Zwo Gentle- 
men of Verona for Drury Lane. It 
was Mr. Macready who thoroughly 
restored this play to its straight, 
upright, symmetrical form at the 
same theatre five-and-thirty years 
ago, when he himself played Valen- 
tine, Anderson Proteus, Keeley 
Launce, Compton Speed, Miss Ellis 
Sylvia, and Miss Fortescue Julia. 
The thorough acting was then the 
comedy’s best shoeing-horn. 

So willitalways be, with ‘comedy, 
tragedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragi- 
cal - historical, tragical - comical, 
scene individable, or poem un- 
limited.’ Any of these will ‘come 
on easily’ with the player's ac- 
commodating art alone. We talk 
of the palmy days of the drama; 
but the palmiest will be those when 
our managers and leading actors 
make least alteration in what ‘is 
set down for them,’ and rely most 
upon an enlightened sense of ‘the 
purpose of playing.’ 

GODFREY TURNER. 





HANDS AND GLOVES. 


—_—_ 


Let’s see—it was nearly the end of July, 
Thermometers stood eighty-six in the shade ; 
The weather was hot not a soul would deny, 
Yet none did the Clerk of the Weather upbraid. 


To ‘ Lord’s’ on that day flocked Belgravia in dozens, 
To witness the struggle ’twixt Harrow and Eton— 

To flirt and to joke with their friends and their cousins, 
To laugh with the victors and grieve with the beaten. 





I elbowed my way through the closely-packed crowd, 
Until I perceived you on top of the drag ; 
Mamma having kindly permission allowed, 
I clambered beside you, too eager to lag. 


And then we had lunch, I remember so well ; 
And strawberries floating in oceans of cream, 
With cup—let me see—yes, of course, "twas Moselle: 
A banquet right worthy a Lord Mayor’s esteem. 





You sided with Eton, and wore the light blue, 
I fancy you thought it became you the best ; 
Of course my old school all my sympathies drew— 
I wore the dark shade in a knot on my breast. 





You wanted to back the Etonians in gloves, 
I took you—a dozen, the best Paris make ; 
You begged that they might be the colour of doves, 
So certain were you of possessing the stake. 


I bent o’er your hand to discover your size, 
And held it a while, for you did not say nay ; 

No virtuous anger leapt forth from your eyes 
(Mamma, by the bye, was not looking our way). 


Then bolder I grew, and I breathed in your ear 
My love (in poetical words you'll admit) ; 

When, horrors! a small Harrow boy, who stood near, 
Screamed out at the top of his voice, ‘ OA, well hit ! 


The wretched young imp! was he speaking of me? 
Or did he refer to some fine piece of play 
Which we at that moment had just failed to see ? 
I really am not in position to say. 


No matter, no matter ; for when that vast host 
Proclaimed by its shouts that the contest was done, 
I found that although I my wager had lost, 
Your heart and your hand in the mean time I’d won. 
EDWARD S, GIBNEY. 
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By EVELYN JERROLD, 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHEN the Argus failed I felt I 
must do something extraordinary 
or perish; there was no other al- 
ternative. I could not leap from 
the sinking ship on to some firmer 
deck. No sentimental idea of de- 
votion to the vessel which bore my 
fortunes would have deterred me ; 
but the fact was that the sinking 
ship when sound had not made it- 
self particularly agreeable to that 
ephemeral fleet of paper argosies 
which seeks daily or weekly the 
Golden Fleece of the largest circu- 
lation. The Argus had been some- 


thing of a privateer, not to say a 


pirate. It dearly loved a shot be- 
neath the water-mark of a passing 
companion. It boarded and scut- 
tled a new publication on the 
slightest provocation. It delighted 
in pointing out the weak spots of 
the l€viathans, and did not spare 
the cockle-shells. When the Zimes 
tacked more than once in the week 
it was jubilant. When the Zz/e- 
graph took on board its autumnal 
sea-serpent it laughed lustily. No- 
thing escaped it, not an inverted ¢, 
not a flaw in logic. And conse- 
quently it could not be called a 
popular organ. A man grows to 
identify himself with the paper he 
reads. He will smile at first when 
you tell him his oracle is men- 
dacious or meaningless; but he 
ends by considering that you have 
called him a fool or a liar, and feels 
tenderly towards you accordingly. 
At least I know I was a marked 
man several months before the 
Argus failed. I had aired my title 


of dramatic critic of the Argus in 
rather too many clubs and theatres. 
It procured me the acquaintance of 
several clean-shaven gentlemen, 
and ladies whose complexions 
would not bear daylight unaided. 
It afforded me a few opportunities 
for informing the British public 
that some were ‘ promising,’ some 
‘conscientious artistes,’ ‘ youthful 
and talented interpreters,’ &c. But 
it did not shed any perceptible 
lustre on my onward path. Indeed 
it closed every door through which 
a man may pass to Pactolus and 
Parnassus. Not a chum who had 
not on some occasion been ‘cut 
up’ in the Argus, and reflected 
forthwith, ‘Vallance does every- 
thing there; he has either written 
the article or suggested it.’ Not a 
journal where I was known that 
had not been criticised, or worse, 
worsted, by the bellicose publica- 
tion with which I was identified. 
I was the critic of the Argus. I 
bore the brand of Cain, 

I realised all this with a feeling 
of some discomfort on the dull 
autumn morning when, with the 
last cheque from the baneful organ 
in my pocket, I left Fleet Street, 
and turned westward to the club 
to dine. Only dinner, the diurnal 
consolatrix afflictorum, could relieve 
me; so I had resolved to order it 
early. Besides, they would know 
all about the catastrophe at the 
club, and their lamentations might 
take a paipfully satirical form if I 
waited for the general dinner-hour. 

I went through a carefully com- 
posed menu with perfect calm. I 
took coffee in the smoking-room, 
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and, the sedative manilla aiding, 
contemplated the future with toler- 
able placidity. Nothing on the 
Zero; we chaffed their chief pro- 
prietor when he was elected for 
St. Swithin’s—good joke, that, a- 
bout ‘it neverrains.’ Ferrars might 
do something on the Century; 
but he owes money to Sidcumb, 
and I rather think we pricked Sid- 
cumb’s bubble company to death. 
The Pavilion—closed ever since I 
said that Mademoiselle Machine 
talked like a drum and danced like 
the stick. The Hedgehog—Lord 
Courleroy holds it in his hand, and 
we said he imitated Vance. The 
Trumpeter—they would eat me if I 
applied to them. When an editor 
has a wife who writes, shun the ill- 
bred organ that laughs at her. The 
Piccadilly Post—no, it’s no use. 
There’s not a door open; the Argus 
has peered through too many key- 
holes. It’s all up with Stephen 
Vallance, unless—ha, there’s some- 
thing to be done there—unless he 
writes a novel. Not much work, 
a novel, with very broad margins. 
Brass would publish it. Something 
out of the way—quiet, sober, like 
Black ; rustic—that’s it; an idyl. 
Lots of scenery, word-painting, 
peasant life. Well noticed, it will 
bring me back to life, and show 
people I am capable of better 
things than playing the gladiator 
in the Republic of Letters. They 
call it a republic, but it’s the most 
limited monarchy I ever knew. 

I had quite decided upon a novel 
as the instrument of my rehabilita- 
tion when I reached my chambers. 
The letters I found there confirmed 
me in my resolution, and added 
thereunto an amendment. The 
first ran as follows : 


‘Sir,—Weregret toinform youthat 
unless your several accounts with 
our firm, the total of which amounts 
to sixty-five pounds, as the bills al- 
ready forwarded will prove, have 
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been fully settled at the end of the 
current month, we shall be obliged 
to place the matter in the hands of 
our solicitor.—We remain yours 
obediently, Jones & Son, 

* Tailors,’ 


The second appealed to me thus : 


‘Sir,—Having several heavy bills 
to meet at the end of the current 
month, we shall feel obliged if you 
will remit without delay the sum of 
forty-seven pounds eleven shillings, 
being the amount due to us for 
divers cases of Roederer, Chablis, 
and claret, furnished to you during 
the past year.—We remain yours 
respectfully, 

‘Brown, Rosinson, & Co., 
* Wine-merchants.’ 


The third was longer and some- 
what less peremptory : 


‘My dear Stephen,—I mustreally, 
as an old friend of your father’s, do 
what I can to prevent you wrecking 
your best chances in life like an 
angry schoolboy. I can understand 
your grievance against your uncle, 
and,as you know, have not scrupled 
to tell him so. You fell in love 
with your cousin: nothing more 
natural. He insulted you by im- 
puting to you the mercenary mo- 
tives of a hungry fortune-seeker : 
nothing more unjustifiable. But 
three years have elapsed. You 
have forgotten the boyish love af- 
fair, so has Emily. You know your 
uncle’s hobby; if an archangel 
came down to woo Emily, Vallance 
would suspect that he wanted his 
six thousand a year and Vallance 
Place in paradise. Your pride 
ought to be healed by this time. 
You are destroying all the worldly 
advantages your name and position 
give you by this continued show of 
resentment. You devote yourself 
to journalism, which Vallance hates, 
being the one reader of ohn Budi 
extant. You avow your connection 
with the Avgus, above all things a 
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journal he regards as revolutionary, 
atheistical, and generally subversive 
of everything. Only yesterday he 
handed me the paper with a scowl. 
It contained that article, a virulent 
piece of satire against justices’ jus- 
tice. It is a capital caricature of 
Henry Vallance, J.P., but do you 
think it is likely to keep your name 
in your uncle’s will? I don’t know 
whether you wrote it, but he is con- 
vinced you did, and I am con- 
vinced you won’t undeceive him. 
My dear boy, I don’t want you to 
pay court to your uncle for the three 
or four hundred a year he might 
leave you. But be reasonable. You 
are five-and-twenty. You want a 
small income to help you at the 
bar. Emily’s wedding is fixed for 
this winter. Run down here for a 
few weeks’ shooting. Your uncle 
will forget everything, even the 
Argus, at the first friendly word, 
and you will return with your future 
assured.—Ever yours, 
‘Gero. SILAs.’ 


This last letter disquieted me the 
least. It was the last of a long 
series of similar warnings. I had 
not forgiven, and did not intend to 
forgive. I had fought against my 
fancy—it was but a fancy, though I 
thought it perpetual adoration at 
the time. I had thought of her 
money with savage resentment, and 
then, having scarcely spoken to her 
of anything more serious than 
croquet and waltzes, I had gone to 
her father frankly, like the romantic 
idiot I was, and talked about asking 
him nothing, living on what I could 
make at the bar; and he turned on 
me with stupid blundering brutality, 
called me a heiress-hunter, and an 
idle scamp waiting for dead men’s 
shoes. No, I would not forgive 
him the burning shame ofthat mo- 
ment. I gave him up from that 
day. Not all Silas’s sage exhorta- 
tions—Silas is the local doctor, and 
was my father’s friend—would make 


me feel a whit less fierce and un- 
forgiving when I thought of the 
blind old squire’s insult. My fa- 
ther was the younger brother, all 
but penniless, and penniless I would 
remain if my own labour could not 
enrich me. 

The other letters were not so 
easily disposed of. The failure of 
the Argus meant the stoppage of 
my unique bank. I had saved a 
modest sum, sufficient to help me 
over my morte saison, but these 
peremptory missives entirely altered 
the aspect of my affairs financially 
considered. I could pay both 
tradesmen, but what would become 
of me afterwards? Sage middle- 
aged fathers offamilies would advise 
with a few apt moral admonitions ; 
but ifI paid these creditors, I must 
make others. Shylock for Shylock, 
I prefer the one you know, whose 
temper you are familiar with, whose 
hand on your bell is recognisable, 
whose step on your staircase be- 
trays him. So I resolved to keep my 
name on the books of Messrs. Jones, 
Brown, & Robinson, only I sent 
them each a certain sum onaccount, 
and resolved to winter at Dieppe. 

Dieppe, I reflected, is sufficiently 
civilised to receive an English 
newspaper now and then. It is 
comfortable, for it is an English 
summer haunt. In the winter no 
one has probably tried it. Then it 
must be cheap, and open new per- 
spectives to the literary observer. 
Every fashionable bathing-place 
presents certain curious features 
when the machines are drawn high 
up on the beach; when the éa- 
blissement is closed, when the hotels 
dismiss their supernumerary waiters, 
and life has as it were donned chintz 
coverings and shut its shutters, 
awaiting the summer. Such towns 
must furnish studies of moral stag- 
nation, of intellectual coma, worth 
reproducing. And Dieppe, without 
being peculiarly adapted for my 
purpose, would do as well as any 
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other seaport of France; for French 
I had resolved my novel should be, 
French and idyllic, if the two terms 
can be made to meet. 

The season was definitively over, 
I was glad to see on issuing from 
the Custom House. I was the 
only voyageur pour Dieppe. The 
rambling old town looked desolate 
and half asleep. The puggarees of 
my compatriots floated nowhere. 
The piqué costumes of my country- 
women had departed in enormous 
trunks ; the gommeux were reinte- 
grated in Paris; the Russians had 
joined those multitudinous em- 
bassies all travelling Muscovites 
seem to belong to; the Americans 
had dispersed everywhere. I was 
gloriously alone; so alone, so excep- 
tional, that a pensive lieutenant of 
Chasseurs (the 9th Chasseurs form- 
ed the garrison) saluted me with 
a ‘ Bon jour, monsieur,’ as he might 
have done to a solitary European 
met by chance in the desert. Here 
was the background I wanted to 
my idyl—the old town dead and 
moss-grown yonder; thecastle, with 
its traces of English bullets; the 
green ramparts, with humble kitchen- 
gardens at their base; and then, 
above all, the Pollet, that quaint 
antiquated fisher-quarter, with its 
pavement of sharp shingles, its 
overhanging eaves, its dark cup- 
boards of cabarets, its population in 
red nightcaps andattenuated kirtles. 

Here I felt were the scenes and 
actors I wanted. I did not need 
the guide-book to ascertain that 
the Pollet had a peculiar popula- 
tion of its own—inhabitants that 
never mixed with those of the 
Right Faubourg, that benefited in 
no way by the incursions of sum- 
mer visitors, that prayed in their 
own chapels, bought at their own 
shops, earned their living in their 
own primitive way, and looked 
askance like Normans who re- 
membered Jean Bart on Anglo- 
Saxons in tweed. I resolved to 
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conquer the Pollet. I crept into 
it gradually, dressed in reugh serge, 
never exhibiting more than one ten- 
sous piece at a time, smoking 
caporal de cantine in an unobtrusive 
Gambier pipe. I democratised 
myself, and in a few days I had 
exchanged friendly words with 
several wrinkled old net-menders 
and hideous witches knitting on 
their doorsteps. 

I had returned from one of these 
visits, and was climbing the ram- 
parts for a brisk walk before dinner. 
The trees were almost bare. I 
walked on a thick carpet of russet 
leaves, and a strong salt breeze 
filled my nostrils with that faint 
odour of sea-weed, of things far off 
and inaccessible, that sets one long- 
ing for change, that breathes the 
spirit of a small Columbus into 
one. I stood in the semicircle of 
one of the bastions and looked sea- 
wards, and felt my trifling news- 
paper wit, my papier-maché idols 
of Fleet Street and Paternoster 
Row, to be very small indeed. 
Then behind me, behind the grass- 
grown battery at my back, I heard 
a quiet voice—a woman’s voice, 
fresh, and with the slow Norman 
nasal twang in it : 

‘Bon soir. A demain.’ 

There was no answer. I liked 
the voice; I was lonely and not 
very rich, nor universally famous. 
Scattered remnants of lachrymose 
sentimentality collected in me. I 
was in one of those moods when a 
man wants a guardian angel, and 
forgets that guardian angels bear 
children who require perambulators 
and decent schooling. I turned 
and met her as she issued from the 
shadow of the earthwork. She 
belonged to well-to-do fisher-folk, 
I divined immediately, and the 
fisher-folk were lucky progenitors, I 
added presently. A cotton /ichu 
crossed her breast, a short black 
skirt, blue-worsted stockings, and 
clumsy shoes with buckles—the 
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costume is not seductive on paper, 
and yet I can find nothing amiss 
in it even now. The face hada 
bonny air of candour and quietude, 
not meek nor saintlike, very wo- 
manly, rather coquettish at times, 
but still very youthful—that vague 
air of having just awoke that coun- 
try lasses have in France more 
often than in England, where the 
country is becoming more suburban 
every day, and where lasses are 
young ladies and play J/adame 
Angot on the pianoforte. She had 
brown eyes, which she screwed up 
at you inquiringly; tawny hair that 
was never smooth, albeit I have 
reason to suspect she used some 
primitive species of bandoline ma- 
nufactured by local authorities on 
the cosmetic arts. Her face was a 
little freckled, her hands brown 
and plump, her feet small and agile 
despite the clumsy shoes. A Pari- 
sian milliner and hairdresser would 
have made her a very ordinary 
soubrette of a sober ladylike kind ; 
but as she was in her own domain 
she would have outshone the sou- 
brette’s mistress. 

She glanced at me as I stood 
aside to let her pass. There was 
not much in the glance; it was 
fearless and slightly critical, that 
was all. But it told me that she 
was accustomed to be abroad alone, 
that she knew how to protect her- 
self, and would not faint or fly if a 
stranger in masculine garb ven- 
tured to keep her in sight. She 
descended the Grande Rue, and 
turned aside at the Market-place 
and entered Saint Pierre. I fol- 
lowed her. It was dusk, and the 
little side chapels, filled with minia- 
ture ships and nets and figure- 
heads, were quite dark. She stopped 
in one, and knelt for a few mo- 
ments. As we returned, in the 
nave a young fisherman met her, 
spoke to her, and they went their 
way together. But again she 
glanced at me as the red-baize 
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door swung behind us, and I fan- 
cied the glance was more curious 
than before ; not more indignant. 

The next day I went to the 
Pollet, and halted before No. 13 
Rue de la Poissonnerie. It was 
an old house lit by small windows 
with leaden frames. I studied it 
attentively, for in that house I 
intended to live for the next four 
months, to write my novel and lay 
the foundation of my fortune. 
There were dimity curtains at all 
the windows, and flowers at all but 
one. I passed and repassed several 
times ; then I entered a small wine- 
shop opposite, and seated myself at 
the rough wooden table of the 
common room. In an hour I had 
remarked that nobody had appeared 
at the flowerless window, while the 
other rooms were apparently in- 
habited. My mind was matle up. 
I crossed the narrow street and 
lifted the latch of No.13. An old 
woman in the kitchen and sitting- 
room raised her head from the 
saucepan wherein a soupe aux choux 
was simmering. I raised my hat 
and invented an excuse. 

‘Iam told, madame, that you 
have a room to let.’ 

‘We have a room, true; but— 
but—I don’t know. My daughter 
will tell you. Annette, Annette, 
descend; a monsieur wants to 
know— 

The rest was lost in the clatter 
of wooden shoes on the staircase. 
Annette presented herself, and 
Annette I had met on the ramparts 
yesterday. She appeared not to 
recognise me, and turned compos- 
edly to her mother, inquiring what 
was my errand. I explained. 

‘ My father has thought of letting 
the room; you are right, monsieur. 
Indeed he did let it about a year 
ago to an English artist. Monsieur 
is English ? 

I assented. My accent is fla- 
grantly insular. 

She continued calmly, 
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‘I daresay my father would let 
it—for some time, monsieur com- 
prehends? Not for a week or two. 
Does monsieur stay long here ?” 

‘ During the winter ; four months 
or so.” 

‘Eh bien, on pourra Sarranger. 
Here is my father.’ 

The father wore a very stiff cos- 
tume of what looked like sailcloth. 
He had been a sailor, I could see, 
but had long since retired from 
active service. He had a pen be- 
hind his ear, and appeared to have 
been perspiring copiously oversome 
species of bookkeeping, and to 
feel immensely relieved at having 
an excuse for laying down the pen, 
with which he had been tattooing 
himself from his finger-tips to his 
elbows. 

Mademoiselle Annette explained 
that I was English—when her 
father looked at me more in pity 
than in anger ; and that I wanted 
a room—whereat he smiled and 
rubbed his ink-stained hands. 

‘My nephew Hervé used to 
occupy it,’ he said slowly and eva- 
sively, like a true Norman. ‘ But 
he grew up ; the young birds leave 
the nest directly they can fly, eh, 
monsieur? and now he lodges on 
the port when he’s not at sea. We 
are not lodging-house keepers, you 
see, monsieur. I did let the room 
to an English artist, but that was 
only to oblige him, just as I might 
do for you, monsieur.’ 

I did not inquire what special 
reasons the old man had for oblig- 
ing me, but passed rapidly on to 
the more practical part of the 
negotiations ; that is to say, Inamed 
arather high sum as the value I 
placed upon the vacant room, and 
tendered the denier a Dieu. There- 
upon my landlord informed me 
that his name was Le Houx, and 
that I could instal myself when 
I chose. Mademoiselle Annette 
showed me up to my room. It 
was a small low chamber, dark, 
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immaculately clean, and pervaded 
by a faint odour of tarpaulin and 
mackerel. Nothing here at all 
suggestive of the gaily-papered un- 
sympathetic little hotel bedroom, 
ornamented with pictorial supple- 
ments of Z’/i/ustration and the 
usual ‘Napoleon at Arcoli’ A 
puritanic apartment, a place to 
dream in, to work in steadily, in- 
tently—the very study I was seek- 
ing. Annette was looping up the 
dimity curtain, saying that when 
the sun shone the room was quite 
gay. I did not look at her—she 
seemed such a slight and simple 
little body, a glance might ruffle or 
intimidate her. But as she turned 
away from the window I saw that 
she was perfectly composed, pro- 
vokingly ignorant of the fact that 
I was not an ordinary lodger, to 
be satisfied with clean sheets and 
punctuality in the matter of shaving- 
water. 

‘Do you often walk on the ram- 
parts, mademoiselle ?” 

She did not colour, but she eyed 
me attentively for a moment, and 
then answered quietly, 

‘That depends. I take aunt 
her coffee and snuff—aunt lives 
near Arques—now and then, and 
I generally turn aside at the Cha- 
teau coming home.’ 

‘I think I saw you there yester- 
day. You are right, the ramparts 
are the best place for a quiet soli- 
tary walk. We men who write 
books or paint pictures like the sea 
as much as your father can like it.’ 

‘Monsieur writes—writes things 
that are printed?’ she said; and I 
guessed that she had no very great 
reverence for men who write things 
that are printed. 

‘That is my métier—not a won- 
derfully profitable one.’ 

‘Ah, I don’t know. I once saw 
some writers from Paris. They 
wore velvet coats. They had such 
beautiful ladies with them. But 
they made too much noise. And 
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then the ladies knocked them with 
their parasols. I didn’t like them 
at all.’ 

I guessed that my Parisian con- 
freres were not accompanied by 
patterns of the domestic virtues, 
and hastened to disclaim any con- 
nection with them. Annette ap- 
peared satisfied, but not greatly 
impressed. I heard her down-stairs 
answer her mother’s inquiries with 
a curt— 

‘He writes books in English. 
It must be horriblement difficile.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


I met Le Howux frequently. He 
was delighted to have the slightest 
excuse for leaving his little office, 
and sauntering up the pier, chatting 
with the boatmen and sailors, call- 
ing the bare-legged old fishfags by 
their names as they tugged a smack 
into port, and acting as umpire in 
the disputes thatinvariably occurred 
when the ladies were paid and re- 
tired with their five sous. I was 
soon familiar with him. I did not 
object to hear my countrymen a- 
bused, and learnt with wonderful 
promptitude the names and num- 
bers of every smack in which he 
was interested. Regularly every 
evening as the clock struck seven 
the cousin Hervé appeared, uttered 
solemnly ‘ Bon soir, la compagnie,’ 
and sat down to play piquet with 
Le Houx. At ten, with another 
‘Bon soir, la compagnie,’ he de- 
parted. I was generally part of /a 
compagnie; but I doubt whether 
his salutation included me. I was 
not long in perceiving that Annette 
and Hervé were destined to marry, 
according to M. and Madame le 
Houx. But there was not much 
courtship. Theyoungsailor brought 
a few flowers now and then; and 
occasionally, when he had been 
fishing in the port, presented a 
string of red mullet to his aunt, 
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with the laconic observation that 
‘Annette liked them.’ Annette 
talked to him gaily, in familiar 
sisterly fashion. I never saw her 
move or colour when he entered, 
or heard her say more concerning 
his offering than, ‘Oh, the pretty 
flowers ’ and ‘Let’s have these 
mullet marinés.’ And yet she would 
take his arm to go to Mass; she 
would sit beside him at supper on 
Sunday, and listen without impa- 
tience to her father’s time-honoured 
pleasantries on the subject of youth 
and love and marriage. I heard 
them with less complacency. I 
had sketched the plan of my novel ; 
I had written the introductory 
chapter; but the plan would not 
fit my personages; Annette would 
not pair off with Hervé after the 
vicissitudes I had imagined. I 
could make nothing of him; and 
it irritated me to try. It was not 
an idyl I had before me; it was a 
low-life mésadliance—the worst pos- 
sible mésalliance—that of mind and 
character. The young fisher was 
brave and comely enough on the 
deck of his lugger La Vigie; but 
Annette beside him—Annette with 
her little hand on his horny palm, 
answering his surly clownish utter- 
ances with her lowand quiet voice 
—it was a monstrous fiction. I 
was not going to rewrite Beauty 
and the Beast. 

‘ Annette,’ I said one day—a dull 
December day, when the mother 
was busy at her fortnightly savon- 
nage in the yard—‘ Annette, will 
you be married before I go?’ 

She coloured, and all the staid 
little airs of self-possession seemed 
to fall away from her like a garment. 
She came and stood by me at the 
high window-shelf. 

‘Going ! you are going, Monsieur 
Vallance? But why do you ask 
me that—about marrying ?” 

Why did I speak of it? why, 
indeed, unless it was under the 
promptings of that perverse mood 
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that makes a man tear the bandage 
from his wound, spell out deliber- 
ately the sentence that condemns 
him ? 

‘Why, my child, you are fancée. 
You must marry soon. Hervé 
must be impatient.’ 

The words stuck in my throat. 
I rose impatiently and looked out 
of window. He was there, at the 
wine-shop opposite, smoking over 
his demi-litre. She spoke ; I would 
not look at her. 

‘Monsieur, Monsieur Ste—phen’ 
—shyly and hesitatingly she pro- 
nounced the English name—‘ don’t 
think wrong ofme. I am fancée— 
what they call fiancée, I suppose ; 
but—but—oh, I can’t marry him 
—TI can’t, I can’t! 

I turned. She was crying—not 
with sobs or gasps, but crying as 
though some cold crust of pride 
were melting away, as though her 
poor child’s heart was breaking too. 
The struggle was over. I could 
not help it. I took her hands and 
drew her to me. 

*Mignonne, mignonne, tu dois 
m’aimes un peu ; je t'aime moi 4 en 
devenir fou.’ 

Not even now would I have that 
moment otherwise. Her class does 
not cultivate the art of appearing 
*so surprised’ at a declaration like 
that I had just made. There is a 
primitive frankness in its welcome 
and rebuff. She gave herself up 
entirely—forgot the mother in the 
courtyard, the cousin over the 
way—and returned my kiss with- 
out shame or shrinking. It was I 
who first awoke to a perception of 
the dangers of the situation. I 
raised my eyes from her face to 
meet Hervé’s gaze turned interro- 
gatively in our direction. 

‘It’s only the cousin,’ she said, 
smiling. 

The cousin crossed the road, 
entered the room, and uttered his 
usual ‘ Bon soir, la compagnie,’ with 
an air of surly suspicion. That 
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suspicion, I saw, became certainty 
—certainty of his defeat—after he 
had scanned our faces; and the 
handsome features of “ cousin 
Hervé wore an unpleasant look as 
he retired with a muttered excuse. 

‘The cousin is not pleased,’ I 
said ; ‘he guesses everything. He 
will watch us. Where can we meet, 
chérie?—on the ramparts, where I 
saw you first ? 

She shook her head decisively. 

‘Not there! It is too cold—too 
far. On the road to Puys.’ 

Then she added seriously, 

‘But why should Hervé watch 
us? He will know everything 
shortly. Why should we hide? Ze 
pere must know.’ 

Ay, why should we hide? I did 
not answer her question then, for 
madame appeared with an armful 
of damp linen; and up-stairs I 
found it difficult to frame a satis- 
factory response even to myself. 
The fére must know. Of course 
he must; and so must Henry Val- 
lance, of Vallance Place, Hants,]J.P., 
and my club friends, and the major 
part of those irresponsible directors 
of public opinion whom I chatted 
with in the stalls on first nights. I 
began to realise the practical mean- 
ing of the scene just enacted. I 
did not regret one word of my part 
in it; I did not hesitate; I had 
not one doubt of her or of myself 
for one instant. Ofthat I am con- 
vinced. But I was embarrassed 
with my happiness. I knew not 
how to fit it into my life, to give it 
breathing-room in the moving, 
modern, artificial existence that I 
must, sooner or later, resume. I 
could not picture myself presenting 
Annette in a bonnet to Gaunt of 
the Zhunderer, escorting her to 
the Academy, following her train 
between the stalls at the Opera. 
What would the half-dozen su- 
premely self-satisfied country fami- 
lies with which the Vallances are 
connected think of Mrs. Stephen 
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Vallance? Mrs. Stephen Vallance ! 
Could the little Normande, in frilled 
cap and worsted stockings, ever 
present a piece of pasteboard bear- 
ing those syllables? And the finan- 
cial side of the question was quite 
as distracting. I was to all appear- 
ance a farti for the Pollet. But in 
truth I could not determine how 
the parti was to describe his means 
of existence to the dcau-fvre; and 
I winced as I bestowed that august 
title on M. le Houx. 

But I had forgotten all the diffi- 
culties when I met her, on the 
afternoon of the next day, on the 
road to Puys—a steep bleak road 
skirting the cliffs, winding, dipping, 
and rising as though it had been 
designed by half a dozen officials 
of the Ponts et Chaussées, utterly 
at variance as to where it should 
go. Annette had not forgotten her 
question, however. She took my 
arm with proud elation, and wanted 
to know whether I was very sfir7- 
tuel when I wrote, and if I ever 
talked about things she could 
understand. 

I described literature as a pro- 
fession as clearly and succinctly as 
I could ; and, divested of the lofty 
adjectives with which we usually 
ornament the subject, it looked 
wonderfully like any other business. 

‘ But you are rich, and so young! 
It must be delightful to write. See 
the pére; he has been working 
more than forty years; and what 
has he got?—a méchante barque de 
pécheur or two,’ 

‘ Annette dear, indeed I am not 
rich—indeed you must not believe 
that. I have scarcely a hundred 
pounds in the world. I write for 
my living—my living is not your 
father’s, you know. If Hervé, for 
instance, had been brought up as 
I have been, he couldn’t have lived 
for a month as he has been living 
for years.’ 

‘I see,’ she said reflectively. 
‘ Pauvre ami; and I have nothing 
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to give him—not even a white 
hand he’d not be ashamed of.’ 

And she extended her hand dis- 
paragingly. As I kissed it, she said 
softly, 

‘I have only my love.’ 

She resumed in a moment : 

‘But you have de la famille? 
You are not quite alone ?” 

*I have an uncle—a miélord rich 
and mighty. But we quarrelled: 
he insulted me. I would rather 
die than ask anything of him.’ 

And I told her the story of the 
feud. How her cheeks flamed! 
how the pride of her race spoke in 
the soft brown eyes! When I 
finished she threw her arms about 
my neck, and cried indignantly, 

‘Moi je laurai tué, le liche! 
And he bears your name !’ 

‘Henry Vallance, Vallance Place, 
Hants,’ I answered, laughing at 
her vehement denunciation. 

The novel progressed rapidly. 
My love, the new gladness of my 
life, gave me courage—gave me 
genius, perhaps, for the moment. 
For once I could read what I had 
written and feel satisfied. It was 
arranged that I should speak to Le 
Houx directly the book was in the 
printer’s hands. It was approach- 
ing completion, when I suddenly 
stopped short at an incident that 
necessitated some practical experi- 
ence of a fisherman’s life at sea. 
I was at the Grand Café—the café 
favoured by officers of the garrison 
—when Lieutenant Chasseloup sud- 
denly observed, between two ab- 
sinthes, 

‘ There’s a stupid account in the 
Gaulois ofa night passed on board 
a fishing-smack. I have done the 
thing myself; the writer’s quite 
wrong.’ 

I had become slightly acquainted 
with the lively lieutenant of Chas- 
seurs, who saluted me on my 
arrival. He was Parisian, knew a 
little English, was well versed in 
light literature ofa better class than 
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Paul de Kock, and altogether 
seemed something of a living link 
between my present life and civili- 
sation. 

‘Indeed ! I exclaimed ; and an 
easy solution of my literary diffi- 
culty presented itself to my mind. 
‘I should like to try a night at sea 
on board asmack. Would a fisher- 
man take me, do you think? 

‘I don’t know. They’re a terri- 
bly independent lot. ‘They won't 
accept any money for the favour, 
and hate to have a dourgeois in 
their way.’ 

‘ But if you could present me to 
the skipper who accommodated 

ou.’ 

‘Willingly. But, au fait, you 
know him. It is Hervé le Houx.’ 

My friend the lieutenant knew 
more about me than I had told 
him. He added apologetically, 

‘I see Le Houx now and then ; 
he brings fish for the mess to the 
castle. I think he told me you 
were staying at his uncle’s house.’ 

I assented. 

‘ Ask Hervé—he’'ll be delighted ; 
and now is your time. The nights 
are dark. It will be picturesque 
en diable.’ 

I adopted his suggestion, and the 
next day asked Hervé on what 
night he could receive me. He had 
accomplished the nightly piquet as 
regularly as ever during the fore- 
going month, but he had not the 
same air of stolid confidence ; and 
moreover I was told he had begun 
to drink abnormal quantities of 
the thin Dieppe piguette obtained 
from the slopes surrounding the 
town. It seemed a cruel injustice 
to ascribe any moral phenomenon 
to the influence of the local vint- 
age. You must be Dieppois, and 
possessed moreover of a strong de- 
termination to avoid the ennui of 
going to bed slightly sober, before 
you can order the thin claret sold in 
the Pollet with anything like con- 
fidence as to the result. Having 
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made up your mind, having re- 
solved upon inebriety at any cost, 
you can achieve your purpose after 
several hours of strenuous ingurgi- 
tation. With patience and practice, 
I suppose a man could brutalise 
himself with fleur d’oranges; a 
slightly smaller effort, and one can 
produce intoxication with the Pollet 
vin. Iam unable to say whether 
Hervé made that effort frequently; 
but I heard at all hours M. le 
Houx lamenting to his wife and 
neighbours that the ‘gargon was 
going wrong.’ I had not much 
communication with the gargon, 
and was absolutely indifferent as 
to his moral transformation. He 
scowled at me now and then with 
a loose lumbering movement of his 
shoulders ; but I regarded that as 
a natural and pardonable mani- 
festation of jealousy. I knew that 
he had divined our secret, and I 
was puzzled to account for the fact 
that he had not divulged it. But 
in spite of surly looks and laconic 
answers, we were good friends 
enough to warrant me in requesting 
him to receive me on board the 
Vigie some dull December night, 
when the dangerous side of his pro- 
fession would be most visible. He 
did not assent at first. My propo- 
sition appeared to trouble, even to 
irritate, him. There was not much 
room in the lugger; I should be 
put to serious inconvenience, taken 
from my work for a couple of days 
perhaps. And then, with a side- 
long glance of suspicion, he added, 
‘ And there is nothing worth see- 
ing ; that is to say, if monsieur only 
wants to join us ev simple curieux.’ 
‘Surely,’ I replied. ‘I don’t 
want to organise a smuggling ex- 
pedition, and I have no piratical in- 
tentions with regard to the Vigie.’ 
* Very well,’ he said reluctantly, 
‘as monsieur wishes; only I am 
afraid he will be disappointed— 
vrai, I am afraid.’ 
On the night of Christmas-eve 
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I was up-stairs in my little room, 
abusing Marshal MacMahon, at 
two pounds a column, for a doc- 
trinaire weekly of gloomy views on 
all subjects not connected with 
land-tenure reform, when I heard 
Hervé’s voice below. He was 
hailing me. 

‘Monsieur Vallance! Cela va-t-il 
pour ce soir ? 

I bade him come up. He was 
shiny and crackling in oilskin, and 
wore afur cap with lappets. Annette 
had gone to the midnight Mass, 
having begged me not to accom- 
pany her. To be seen at church 
with a monsieur was a public an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming mar- 
riage, or of something worse in the 
past. Hervé would not sit down, 
and declined the brandy-and-water 
I suggested as an appropriate re- 
freshment in such weather. 

‘There’s no time to lose,’ he 
said awkwardly, watching me put 
a few things into a bag and struggle 
into top-boots and a pilot-coat. 
‘ The tide will be out in an hour, 
and I must hurry on board. Claude 
and Barnabé aren’t worth a “ard 
left to themselves.’ 

Outside a thin drizzling rain was 
falling, like a substantial and pecu- 
liarly penetrating mist. Hervé ex- 
plained that he hoped to be back 
by this time to-morrow night ; and 
seeing what weather we were likely 
to have, I was rather pleased to 
reflect that my experience would 
last but twenty-four hours. I slipped 
and scrambled on to the deck of 
the lugger. Everything I touched 
was icy cold, sticky, and smelt of 
fish. Claude and Barnabé were at 
work at the windlass, lightening 
the labour with a lugubrious chant 
that to my mind suggested ship- 
wreck, empty nets, every calamity 
incidental to navigation and fishing. 

Once past Notre Dame de Bon 
Secour, where the sailors signed 
themselves ; once at sea, plunging 
and rolling with cracking cordage 
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and groaning spars, I began to ex- 
perience the restless longing of the 
landsman for something new—an 
incident, a danger—the itching to 
do something, to free oneself from 
the paralysis of the mere passenger, 
conveyed inert from port to port 
like a bale of merchandise. Hervé 
was taciturn, and answered my ques- 
tions as briefly as possible. The 
information extracted from Claude 
and Barnabé was conveyed in such 
an uncouth dialect, and enveloped 
in such an abundance of techni- 
calities, that one must have studied 
the theory of navigation and lived 
in the Pollet for several years to 
be able to profit by it. I turned 
in at dawn, stretched myself (if the 
process of fitting oneself into the 
rough wooden coffin that served as 
bed can be so described) in the 
bunk prepared for me, and fell 
asleep, dreaming of the novel and 
Annette. 

I awoke at midday. Hervé was 
sitting opposite me eating bread- 
and-cheese, with a large clasp-knife 
open before him. He said nothing 
as I sat up, yawned, and proceeded 
to draw on my boots, but shut his 
knife quickly, and put it in his 
pocket. 

‘Well, what fortune?’ I said 
cheerily, opening my bag and ex- 
tracting therefrom Lyons sausage 
sandwiches and three bottles of 
Burgundy, with which I purposed 
regaling the crew. 

‘Oh, good,’ he answered; ‘a 
fine haul at every coup.’ 

I offered my provisions. He 
shook his head and finished his 
bread-and-cheese. The wine tempt- 
ed him, I could see, but he refused 
it. Did some old social law of the 
Pollet forbid a man to break bread 
or touch glasses with his rival? 
We mounted the steep companion- 
ladder together. The sea was gray 
and sullen; the night would be 
squally. I could see the dim un- 
certain line of the Sussex coast, 
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a dot or two in the distance—that 
was all. The nets came up at re- 
gular intervals full, as the skipper 
had said. Claude and Barnabé 
were scaly from head to foot, like 
very swarthy and dirty harlequins. 
I saw shining quivering masses in 
the baskets in the tank. I began 
to perceive that the realities of the 
hardy fisher’s life are not exactly 
photographed by Opéra Comique 
librettists. 

This Christmas-day was the long- 
est I ever spent. I essayed a little 
fishing on my own account, and 
gave it up in despair. When night 
came on I introduced my Burgundy 
to MM. Claude and Barnabe, and 
Hervé completed the feast with a 
flask of brandy. The skipper did 
not seem afraid of what was likely 
to ensue: he remained on deck. 
There was nothing festive about his 
speech or manner, albeit I noticed 
that during the day he took frequent 
pulls at a stone jar that emitted 
strong spirituous odours. The men 
were becoming noisy, and their 
patois was not rendered more intel- 
ligible by brandy and Burgundy. 
I went on deck, and found that we 
were making for Dieppe, but very 
slowly. Hervé was at the helm ; 
the breeze was freshening every 
moment, and the lugger quivered 
and plunged under shortened sail. 
I stood in the bows and watched the 
white crests divide, with showers 
of spray, hissing and spitting as our 
stem cut through them. ‘Then a 
man came from below and took 
the helm, and Hervé was beside 
me, sullenly staring into the sullen 
waters. 

I made a light remark about the 
rising squall. I was heartily sick 


of my experiment. The darkness, 
the black slimy deck, the squalor, 
the surly coarseness of the drink- 
ers, and this man’s lowering face, 
irritated and disquieted me. I 
repeated my remark, and added 
angrily, ‘The storm seems to deafen 
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you.’ He looked up; I could not 
see his face, but it scowled threat- 
eningly, I was sure. He said 
slowly, chewing his words, 

‘And Annette is praying for her 
beau monsieur out in the storm.’ 

I thought the stone jar had taken 
effect, and answered tranquilly, 

‘ Annette’s prayers don’t matter 
to you orto me. Turn in and get 
some rest; you’ll need your strength 
to-night.’ 

‘I have watched you—watched 
you night and day; I have seen it 
all—the pretty sednes d’amour on 
the road over the cliffs.’ 

He was sober, and in earnest. 

‘Well, what of that? You have 
played the spy. You know that 
she will be my wife ; that is enough. 
No more of her from you to me.’ 

‘Bah! your love-making—what 
do I care about it? It isn’t that, 
man. I was to marry Annette,’ 
he went on doggedly; ‘the Aére 
Le Houx is @ son aise. I should 
have had his schooner, built in ’68, 
La Marianne ; I should have gone 
to Holland—to Sweden—been quit 
of this cursed herring and mackerel. 
Corps de Dieu ! and you have stolen 
it all? 

‘ Annette’s well rid of you, if that 
is all you regret.’ 

‘Listen. We are making for 
Newhaven; you will land there. 
Below you will take pen and ink 
and write to her, saying that you 
can’t marry her; and you'll swear 
by your Virgin, if you have got one, 


never to return to Dieppe. Do 
you hear ?” 
‘I hear. You are mad. I shall 


land at Newhaven, if you like, but 
to take the steamer to Dieppe.’ 
‘You will never land anywhere!’ 
And his hand was at my throat, 
bending me backwards over the 
bulwark, pressing me into the jaws 
of death. I could not cry out; I 
was half strangled ; the salt spray 
blinded me. I struck out despe- 
rately at hazard, and then there 
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was deeper night than before—the 
maddening gurgle of water in my 
ears, the sharp salt taste in my 
mouth and¥nostrils. I came pant- 
ing to the surface, and the keen 
wintry wind seemed to freeze my 
hair into an icy cap as my head 
rose above the surface. I heard 
Hervé’s cry: 

‘ D’ Anglais overboard ! 

The lugger was making good 
speed, and I was a bad swimmer 
in the fairest of weather. I tried 
to float; the waves choked me at 
every moment. I heard voices on 
board the Vigie, angry voices it 
seemed to me. 

‘It is madness. You can’t live 
a moment in such a sea.’ 

*T'll try, cout de méme—such good 
Burgundy he gave us.’ 

‘ Dépeche-toi, Claude. I'll rig up 
a rope for you.’ 

The voices rose ; a brief violent 
discussion was going on. The first 
speakers were Claude and Barnabé, 
I imagined. Then I heard faint 
sounds of a struggle ; then some- 
thing plunged into the sea, and I 
remember nothing more. 


CHAPTER III. 


My first recollection is of my 
own quiet little room in the Pollet. 
Somebody in soft cloth drodeguins 
moved across it now and then. 
I felt faint of. heart and mind, 
powerless to realise what had 
happened to me for many, many 
years. 

‘Some one there?’ I said at last 
in English. ‘Emily! 

It was the first woman’s name 
I could remember. I am not ro- 
mantic even on a sick-bed. I said 
Emily because, being for the nonce 
a schoolboy with a bad attack of 
measles, it seemed natural that the 
companion of my sick - chamber 
should bear that name. Emily 
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Vallance! She had undergone an 
extraordinary change, though. She 
had developed into a small shapely 
young woman, with short skirts, 
and worsted stockings, and cotton 
jichus. She came to my bedside 
and said softly, 

* Doucement, doucement ; you are 
getting well.’ 

Of course I was, and getting lazy 
too ; for it seemed delightful to be 
lying there at full length, warm, 
and thinking of nothing. My head 
was cooler, my brain clearer, when 
I next woke. Emily was Annette 
unmistakably ! 

*I have been ill a long while,’ I 
said, with that supreme indifference 
to time and season and locality 
which is one of the chief delights 
of sickness—a delight I would 
almost catch the typhus to expe- 
rience. 

She studied me critically for a 
moment. Her face was pale and 
tired and melancholy. I stretched 
out my hand to her, and she came 
and whispered, satisfied that I was 
sane and really getting well, 

‘A long while, pauvre enfant, 
and so ill!’ 

I had had a sharp attack of rheu- 
matic fever that lasted three weeks, 
during which I had been delirious. 
But, once the fever spent, my reco- 
very was rapid. I was young, of 
vigorous constitution, active habits, 
and I rebounded from a three 
weeks’ sick-bed with all the elasti- 
city such advantages give one. 
And yet it was pleasant there, in 
the curtained room, my desk and 
papers in sight, and in my mind 
all the vague dreams, the shapeless 
poems, the skeletons of books and 
essays they evoked. Annette 
could not be with me so often after 
the first days of convalescence. Les 
convenances were studied slightly, 
even in the Pollet. Madame le 
Houx allowed her to come up once 
or twice a day, to warm my tisane— 
tisane of guimauve, of poppies, of 
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gentian, it was their panacea—to 
bring my letters, dust the room, 
&c. She opened the letters, and 
answered them for me when my 
correspondent could be safely ad- 
dressed in French. I found, poor 
child, that she had been studying 
English, and really with marvellous 
results. She could understand the 
general import of the most barba- 
rous business missive in which 
‘Yours to hand’ and ‘ Acct. currt.’ 
were not too frequent. And she 
had accomplished this all alone, 
with the sole intuition of love. 

‘I could not bear to hear you 
speak and not understand,’ she 
said, in the broken hesitating Eng- 
lish which I correct. 

‘And nobody has given you les- 
sons ?” 

‘Nobody. Who could, here, to 
a simple fisherman’s daughter? I 
have lesson-books. ‘The curé lent 
me some, and an English lodger 
we once had left a few volumes.’ 

I had not spoken of the night 
passed on board the Vigie, and 
Hervé’s name had not been men- 
tioned. I had risen, and was sit- 
ting in my dressing-gown before 
the flaming logs, when I first spoke 
of him. 

‘And Hervé—is he well?” 

I had no wish to denounce the 
lad, and spoke in an indifferent 
tone. But she stopped short. She 
was arranging my papers, and looked 
at me fixedly with a fleeting colour 
in her cheeks. 

‘Hervé! He is well, I think. 
And that reminds me M. le Doc- 
teur wants to speak to you to-day.’ 

This was the visit I dreaded. 
We were in the fourth week of 
January ; a month’s prescriptions 
and visits and medicines! What 
would be left of my slender stock 
when everything was paid! Should 
I be obliged to return to London, 
with my novel unfinished, two 
months before the appointed time? 
Here was the weariness of the 
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world seizing me again when I had 
just missed the gates of death. 
The doctor was blithe and fami- 
liar, something between the fisher- 
man’s doctor and the medical con- 
fidant of Parisian gommeuses en 
villegiature. But his round rosy 
face darkened, grew wonderfully 
serious, when Annette had left us 
together. He began with an im- 
portant air, 

‘You don’t intend to stay here 
long, M. Vallance ?” 

I was slightly indignant. Was 
the man anxious about his bill? 

‘Yes, I do—two or three 
months.’ 

‘Don’t, mon cher monsieur, don't.’ 

‘Why, I came here to work; my 
work is not completed, and—’ 

Hebent forward, more important 
than ever. 

‘When you were brought here 
by the sailor Claude, and I was 
sent for, I found recent bruises 
about your neck—the marks of a 
man’s fingers. You raved a little, 
and what I heard helped me to the 
conclusion that you had better not 
stay here. You are really not safe 
here.’ 

It was not his bill, it was his 
patient’s life, the little doctor was 
anxious about. 

‘You know, then?’ 

‘I know that young Le Houx 
bears the reputation of a gaidlard, 
who knows how to keep his own, 
and I believe he regarded Mdlle. 
Annette as his.’ 

‘Her money, you mean,’ I said 
indignantly. 

‘Maybe. But evil things are 
said in the town about what goes 
on here. I may tell you in confi- 
dence that the commissaire intends 
to inquire into the matter. Claude 
and Barnabé have let out some 
damaging facts about that night 
when—well, when you fell over- 
board. Hervé will surely be arrest- 
ed if you remain here. You gone, 
all will blow over; and if you stay 
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il recommencera, with an expres- 
sive gesture. 

I promised nothing ; but when 
he had gone I thought seriously of 
his recommendation. The danger 
was not worth thinking of. Hervé 
would not repeat his attempt; and 
in any case I was forewarned. But 
the talk of a little town like Dieppe 
was to be dreaded. Would it not 
ricochet from me to Annette, from 
Annette to Hervé, confusing us all 
in one of those medleys of scandal 
that delight the provincial mind? 
Had I not been given to under- 
stand that the attention of the 
commissary had already been called 
to No. 13 Rue de la Poissonnerie? 
I saw myself confronted with the 
fisher-lad in a dingy office of the 
Mairie. I saw sensational para- 
graphs in the Gasefte des Tribu- 
naux. The doctor was right. Imust 
vacate my present quarters. And 
then recurred that terrible problem 
of pounds, shillings, and pence— 
the Sphinx with the hieroglyphics 
£ 5. d. that frowns us down into 
‘men of business’ in our fiercest 
moment of heroism, in our fairest 
hour of poesy. My illness, I took 
it, must have singularly compli- 
cated my financial position. La- 
bours that were to provide for the 
immediate future had been neglect- 
ed; letters had been left unan- 
swered ; all the rapid machinery 
(the mill is full of cranks and 
wheels, though it occasionally 
grinds no grain) of a literary life 
had been stopped, and the result 
was something like momentary 
bankruptcy. I was engaged in an 
inquiry into my liabilities, when 
Annette appeared. She was watch- 
ing me quietly when I first per- 
ceived her in the doorway. I fan- 
cied her smile when our eyes met 
was less joyous and infantine than 
usual. 

‘Are you looking—for letters ?” 
she said. 


I drew her to a seat. I must 
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explain the reason of my inquiry ; 
but explanation was difficult for a 
simple lover who had never men- 
tioned worldly goods to his future 
wife. 

‘You see, Annette,’ I began, ‘I 
am not rich. My illness must 
have been expensive.’ I assumed 
a light tone, which did not make 
her smile. ‘And I find I must 
leave the Pollet for a while; so I 
want to settle my accounts.’ This 
last with an audacious rush. 

‘Leave us!’ was all she said. 

‘Not “us,” then; leave this 
room—not the dear girl that glad- 
dens it.’ 

After that I think our conversa- 
tion took a highly lyrical tone. 
But lyricism ended in this case as 
it seldom does. 

‘Hillo!? I cried, ‘why, I have 
thirty-three pounds left 

‘Vrai’ said Annette, looking 
over my shoulder and pinching me 
vehemently. 

‘Vrail I was perfectly serious 
—suspicious even. ‘There was 
not more than forty pounds in that 
bag when—well, when I fell ill. 
What have you been doing?” 

I turned on her fiercely, poor 
child. I fancied a thousand humi- 
liating things—a thousand intoler- 
able sacrifices. She smiled confi- 
dently. 

‘Oh, you don’t know the value 
of a five-franc piece! O ce mi- 
lord I 

And she indulged in a gesture 
that I had seen Thérésa excel in. 
But I did not like it, in spite of its 
artistic antecedents. I was puzzled. 
I had excellent reasons for suppos- 
ing that M. le Houx did not con- 
sider rheumatic fever an excuse 
for not paying one’s debts. My 
bills had been regularly presented 
and paid. ‘There they were among 
my papers, bearing the comforting 
pour acquit and sprawling signa- 
ture. Annette observed my per- 
plexed countenance with evident 
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amusement. She was gayer than 
I had yet seen her. 

‘ Allons,’ she said, ‘you are a 
fine writer’—this with a bewitch- 
ing little curtsy—‘but you are 
shamefully ignorant of bookkeep- 
ing. 

‘Annette, you have not inter- 
fered in this? It would be wrong 
—very wrong—and most painful 
to me.’ 

‘What a child he is! No, no. 
I have no money to give. And 
do you imagine that I have been 
thinking about de gros sous while 
you were lying there? It’s bad— 
it’s bad of you !’ 

I could not comprehend ; but I 
had faith. I must have miscalcu- 
lated, forgotten, or lost sight of a 
bank-note in some corner of the 
bag. Or else my fever had troubled 
my memory. 

I returned to the hotel. Hervé 
remained invisible. Annette and 
I met often on the bleak road to 
Puys, and as her character unfold- 
ed itself to me I began to lose all 
anxiety as to her reception in the 
only society for whose verdict I 
cared. Heaven knows how the 
little witch had learnt many things 
that are not taught in the Pollet. 
One day she would mention Gou- 
nod’s Faust with an unmistak- 
able knowledge of its legend and 
its music, though I am afraid 
she openly professed a preference 
for Lecocq. But I have met far 
greater ladies who sinned in the 
same way. Then her perception 
was quick where her knowledge 
was slight. She understood allu- 
sions tocurrent events and historical 
examples. If a parallel between 
Monk and MacMahon did not 
present itself to her mind with per- 
fect distinctness, she guessed its 
meaning in a trice. She knew that 
Dumas had written the Dame aux 
Camélias and Victor Hugo Quatre- 
vingt-treize. She knew that Walter 
Scott was an historical novelist, 
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and Milton a religious poet. I 
doubt whether she had ever read 
any really famous or valuable book, 
whether she had ever attained a 
clear reasonable conception of an 
historical event ; but she had read 
books and newspapers that dealt 
with such things lightly and amus- 
ingly, gathered crumbs and shreds 
of knowledge from chance conver- 
sations, and she had acquired the 
most valuable art of making a 
knowledge of names pass for the 
knowledge of things. In a word 
she had the supreme social vir- 
tue—tact. 

My novel was finished. I was 
expecting the last proof-sheets. 
The first announcement, ‘ Ready 
this day,’ was to bring me back to 
town. And in April I was to re- 
turn and carry home my wife. 

I issued from the Grand Café 
one afternoon with my friend the 
lieutenant, and met Annette le 
Houx at the corner of the fish- 
market. I madeno sign. It was 
arranged that I should act thus. 
But planting himself in the middle 
of the pavement, and exhibiting 
his bust to the best advantage, M. 
le Lieutenant made an elaborate 
and seductive bow. Annette, col- 
ouring, had passed ere his saluta- 
tion was completed. 

‘That is my former landlord’s 
daughter,’ I said carelessly, and 
with a fierce desire to pick a quarrel 
with the lieutenant on the spot. 

‘Mdlle. le Houx; yes.’ And 
my friend assumed his lackadaisical 
Boulevard air. 

‘You know her?’ 

‘A little. We have met before. 
Beau bien de fille, hein ? 

I will not say what thoughts, 
what dreams, I had. The utter 
vulgarity of my story appals me. 
But on the morrow I rose late, 
feeling unreasonably angry, and 
ashamed of my anger. It was 
market-day. The bells of Saint 
Pierre seemed to ring ceaselessly, 
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and I could not, for the life of me, 
help setting preposterous, meaning- 
less sentences to the monotonous 
tune. The market-place was full. 
The hideously ancient dames with 
brilliantly bandaged heads, the 
countrymen in their pleated and 
embroidered Sunday blouses, the 
fisher-folk in their usual inflexible 
attire, formed the moving, crying, 
gesticulating background of a scene 
I was by this time tolerably familiar 
with. I had painted it with the 
most realistic colours on my palette, 
but to-day, somehow, the colours 
seemed to have faded. I no longer 
cared to observe the canny Nor- 
man haggling over a sow or a 
carrot, the little tricks and juggle- 
ries of the small haberdashers to 
force their ribbons and staylaces 
upon a reddening and reluctant 
farm-wench, the melodramatic tone 
and gesture of the fish-auctioneer, 
the piou-piow’s vacant gazes with 
his hands in his pockets: it was 
all stale and wearisome, and I 
wondered how a man could write 
half a page about it. There, at 
the corner of a stall, hedged in by 
two stalwart women-porters, I came 
face to face with Hervé le Houx. 
His morning had been spent at the 
wine-shop, I could see. This was 
our first meeting ; and I, the vic- 
tim, was certainly more embarrass- 
ed than the assassin. I was pass- 
ing without appearing to notice him 
when he turned towards me, as 
though a sudden idea had struckhim. 

‘Hé, Monsieur I’ Anglais !’ 

I supposed he was senselessly 
drunk, and, dreading a scene in 
the market-place, made no reply. 
But, not boisterously—not very dis- 
courteously even—he came nearer, 
and said tranquilly, 

‘You should see a// the sights 
before you go.’ 

‘You are mad to speak to me. 
Go your way.’ 

He continued imperturbably, in 
a tone of irony, 
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‘The best sight is at the ram- 
parts to-day. Ad/ez-y.’ 

He elbowed his way into the 
crowd. I did not reason or pause, 
but strode blindly towards the ram- 
parts, I scarcely knew why. 

There where I met her, at the 
angle of the useless battery, I stood 
waiting—for what? Not a reader 
but guesses, but I could not say. 
At nightfall I heard voices on the 
other side of the battery. Then 
there stole forth a slight active 
figure, the figure of a woman. I 
followed her down that intermin- 
able Grande Rue, keeping well in 
shadow this time—followed her to 
the cathedral. 

I dared not enter. I know not 
what I feared. But I waited. In 
a few minutes she reappeared alone, 
and I followed her still—followed 
over the swinging bridge, followed 
through the ill-paved melancholy 
streets of the Pollet—to the Rue 
de la Poissonnerie. Passionless I 
should have guessed it all in a 
moment. As it was I went home 
merely puzzled, painfully puzzled, 
half-doubting perhaps, but realising 
nothing. 

I read the announcement of 
Emily’s marriage that evening, and 
wrote a commonplace letter of 
congratulation. The next morning 
I met Annette. She was charming, 
and I did not—dared not—speak 
of the ramparts. She had familiar- 
ised herself with her position, and 
her hands were ready to caress, 
her lips bolder in their loving 
prattle. It was no longer a fisher- 
lass I was marrying, but a lady— 
déclasséte if you will—a piquant 
flavour of Bohemia about her, but 
graceful, intelligent, refined. And 
that was the last day. 

The next morning I received 
two letters; one from my uncle, 
the other from an old friend, a 
painter who was illustrating a story 
of mine. My uncle wrote laconic- 
ally : 
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‘Dear Stephen, — Your note 
means that you are well, I trust 
and suppose. I thank you for your 
good wishes in Emily’s behalf. But 
individually I should have been 
more favourably impressed by your 
present attentions had you conde- 
scended to acknowledge my letter 
and remittance of the 29th ultimo.’ 


I did not open Bertram’s letter. 
I was stunned by what I had read. 
Was the old man mad or dreaming? 
I wrote hastily and somewhat vio- 
lently, I am afraid, to Vallance 
Place, and then shut myself up 
sullenly to write the preface to my 
novel, a preface I had originally 
intended to be as profound and 
revolutionary as that of Victor 
Hugo’s Cromwell. Now I made 
it a snarling address to ‘indolent 
irresponsible reviewers,’ &c. An- 
nette was away at Puys. So for 
two days I brooded and wrote 
alone—thank Providence the writ- 
ing is not printed! Then on the 
third day—the day of her return— 
Thad a letter: 


‘My dear Stephen,—I am quite 
unable to understand your letter. 
Here is the communication made 
to me during your illness, a com- 
munication which I answered by a 
cheque for twenty pounds.’ 


And surely enough I read en- 
closed an application in my behalf 
to my uncle. It was written in 
French, and said that on my sick- 
bed I desired to be at peace with 
my family ; it said that I was poor, 
that my sickness would impoverish 
me still more; and it asked for 
money, and it was signed Annette 
le Houx. 

I was face to face with her—my 
heroine—in a few minutes. I was 
calm; the blood that had been 
boiling with humiliation and dis- 
appointment, with the shame and 
sorrow of the dupe, seemed like 
solid ice in my veins. 
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*You see the letter,’ I said 
calmly. , 

And in truth she seemed sur- 
prised at my anger. But a heavy 
sullen look—the look of a kitchen- 
wench you have caught in the act 
of rifling the larder—came into 
those good brown eyes I had 
written pages about. 

‘Where’s the harm? You're 
poor—you said you were. Ithought 
you would like to be reconciled to 
your family. Za famille Cest tout 
when one is poor.’ 

I sighed despairingly. I saw it 
all. Saw the peasant’s hard posi- 
tive calculations, and underneath 
her glib Parisian poetry the bitter 
prose of her race and class. One 
could not argue with such a thing 
as that ; but one could sorrow for 
the dream ended, mourn the decep- 
tion, albeit the deceiver was not 
worth a sigh. 

‘Why have you lied to me?’ I 
said gently and sadly, trying against 
hope to make her understand my 
feelings. ‘I would not have be- 
trayed you to those you are at 
enmity with for a world. And to 
ask formoney! Annette, Annette, 
were you a make-believe from be- 
ginning to end?’ 

She reddened. Ah me, it was 
the fish-fag faced me. 

‘A make-believe! I didn’t seek 
you out—I didn’t follow you. Ask 
for money, indeed! Why, you 
couldn’t have paid father’s bill if I 
hadn’t written. Of, Ze beau monsieur 
a cheval sur les principes 

And, in faith, one must take such 
mishaps gaily ; there was a gesture 
worthy of the Salle Valentino. 
Thank Heaven there was this comic 
standpoint from which to view the 
situation ! I should have exploded 
otherwise. As it was I answered 
calmly in about the same manner, 
I suspect, as a chaplain lecturing a 
delinquent in a reformatory. 

‘You don’t know the harm you 
have done. You cannot under- 
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stand. I was grievously mistaken.’ 
And then—I could not help it 
—‘ Mignonne, mignonne, say some- 
thing to ease me ; u# mof—it would 
suffice—je Paime si bien,’ 

There was a shrill laugh of 
triumph at the tears that stood in 
my eyes. 

‘You won’t make it up with your 
uncle the milord; and you are 
savage about nothing. Then go; 
you are not my only chance.’ 

Even with these words did my 
heroine leave me. 

I packed up that evening and 
took my ticket. But two things 
retarded me. I read the letter 
from my old chum Bertram, and 
one of its paragraphs impressed 
me: 

‘So you are staying at old Le 
Houx’s place. I put up there 
more than a year ago. Good sort 
of people. But beware of the girl. 
Pretty wench, and knew it in my 
time. Under the pretence of learn- 
ing English she made desperate 
efforts to entrap me into matri- 
mony. Think of the hardihood 
that would lay siege to Tom Ber- 
tram! I gave her some books as 
souvenirs, and departed precipi- 
tately. Girl you could do anything 
with, except marry.’ 

The second event was the solemn 
appearance of my friend the lieu- 
tenant, whom the waiter ushered 
into my room with immense pomp 
and gravity. The lieutenant wished 
to do things dramatically, it was 
evident. After a mute obeisance 
he delivered himself of one of those 
graceful little speeches which are 
among the most recognisable ar- 
ticles de Paris—about the pleasures 
of society, the two nations almost 
sisters, the charm of my conversa- 
tion, &c. I bowed, and he became 
more solemn. 

‘A cloud has come over our ac- 
quaintance, monsieur ; I am sorry 
for it, and I wish to explain. Be- 
tween hommes du monde and galants 
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hommes like ourselves one owes 
these little reparations. I offended 
you with regard to Mdlle. le 
Houx. I wish now to say frankly 
that I have pretensions—nay, since 
this morning, claims—tothatyoung 
lady’s hand. I want to have it 
clear between us, monsieur, whether 
I am to regard you in the light of 
a rival or in that ofa friend, and 
to state that I anticipate a union 
between myself and the young lady 
in question directly her father has 
provided her with the sum an 
officer's wife must possess accord 
ing to our army regulations.’ 

I smiled in spite of my des 
pondency. 

‘ Before I answer will you do me 
the favour to inform me whether 
you are in the habit of meeting 
Mdlle. le Houx on the ramparts ?” 

‘Certainly. Our rendezvous 
have been there during the last six 
months.’ 

‘Thank you. Now, if it be any 
satisfaction to you, I can say that 
I am in no way, and never intend 
to be, a candidate for the young 
lady’s hand.’ 

The lieutenant bowed and looked 
less solemn, only remarking paren- 
thetically, 

‘I had two brother officers wait- 
ing on the port to act as our 
seconds. But I am sincerely de- 
lighted that there is no necessity 
for crossing swords with a gentle- 
man for whose character and gene- 
ral sentiments I have the highest 
esteem.’ 

And then there was a fine flourish 
of neat little compliments, after 
which I ordered absinthe and cigars. 
Why should I undeceive him? 
She would make a famous garrison 
belle. 

So I left Dieppe. The novel is 
one of the great successes of the 
season. ‘That is a tender idyllic 
picture of primitive womanhood,’ 
say the critics. ‘The character of 
Babette is charming and wonder- 
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fully true.’ ‘The author is most If the reviewers had only known 
happy in his delineation of the how each word of pain went to 
simple, artless, bewitching little the author’s heart and tore open 
fisher-girl, his heroine.’ Those are the old wound, they would have 
some of the opinions of the blind been more merciful, and abused 
pitiless press. him a little. 





THE OLDEST TELEGRAPH. 


For us, the black north-easter sweeps across 
The shuddering moorland and snow-crested hills ; 
For you, blue waves of tropic oceans toss, 
And balmy air the lazy canvas fills, 
As mid warm Nature’s wealth of sunniest smiles 
The ship glides westward to the golden isles. 


For us, the quiet days of wont and use 

Pass scarcely marked upon the chart of time ; 
For you, to charm, bewilder, and amuse, 

Strange aspects range from curious to sublime ; 
Each hour with something new takes separate form, 
As broad seas change ’neath April’s shine and storm. 


Yet, dear, between us stretches, strong and fine, 
The quick electric wire of loving thought ; 
As each for each securely can divine 
The subtle links by parted friendship wrought, 
At silence and at absence they can laugh 
Whose frank affection works mind’s telegraph. 





Here, in the pauses of the tender talk, 

That bids the past’s lost lustre live once more, 
We seem to hear the footfall on the walk, 

And glance expectant at the opening door ; 
Then sighing, smiling, memory’s lore renew, 
And dedicate the gloaming hour to you. 


There, as the water whispers round the keel, 
And strange bright fishes through the glitter dart, 
The English hearth-lights mid your fancies steal, 
And the soft empress of the wanderer’s heart, 
With snowdrop face, sweet lips, and laughing eyes, 
Outshines the glories of the tropic skies. 


So ‘here’ and ‘ there’ unite in that fair realm 
That mind creates and dream and fancy guard, 
Nor time nor space the kingdom can o’erwhelm 
Where Trust holds sway and Faith keeps watchful ward, 
And parting’s pang scarce pains when shared in half 
To form the stations for Love’s telegraph. 
S. K. PHILLIPS. 








TWO KNAVES AND A QUEEN. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MAGGIE?’ ‘ FANTOCCINI,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


M. DE GAILLEFONTAINE was /rés, 
trés, trés faché! 

A simple accident which no one 
would have foreseen had in one 
moment turned the current of 
René’s life from the channel so 
skilfully prepared for it, and there 
was uncertainty as to whether it 
could be turned again to its original 
course, or would be absorbed in its 
meandering, leaving the fieid he 
wished it to irrigate barren and un- 
fruitful. Jon Dieu,itwas execrable! 

René had graciously forgiven 


him before her departure, but had 
declined to accept his escort. She 
professed not to know how long 
she should stay in London, nor 


where. In truth she had no defi- 
nite plan beyond that of going at 
once to do her ‘woman’s work.’ 
She was unusually silent, for she 
had now a theme to occupy her 
mind. 

With the suspicion that haunts 
the guilty mind, De Gaillefontaine 
conceived that René was studiously 
reticent, and that she purposely 
concealed from him intentions fully 
determined. He could not dis- 
guise the trouble which disturbed 
his mind perpetually. They were 
actors to whom he acted. 

‘What grieves my marquis ?” 
asked Giovanna Roffielli. 

‘Is it not sufficient cause that 
our queen is not here ?” 

‘Of course we are all distracted 
upon her account ; but tell me, do 
we not grieve more for ourselves? 


What affects you? Would you 
keep secrets from me?’ 

‘None that would please you to 
hear. I am racked with apprehen- 
sions. That René—’ 

‘Sit here; no one shall hear 
you.’ 

‘ A moment since she was in my 
hand, and now I do not know even 
where she is. I am in dread 
of what may happen. There is 
nothing certain. She may return 
here no more. We may never see 
her again, and all our hopes are 
ruined. She may become a nurse 
in a hospital; she may go into a 
convent.’ 

‘But you tell me she is quite 
good.’ 

‘ Quite.’ 

‘ Ah, then, she will not go into a 
religious house yet awhile, rest as- 
sured. She is a woman.’ 

‘ But she is English.’ 

‘ Name of God, what a nation it 
is!’ 

‘I cannot say that to-morrow 
I shall be what I was yesterday.’ 

‘But you will be no less than 
you are to-day, eh?” 

‘Is it enough to say to a man, 
** You are half way up the ladder ; 
stop there” ?” 

‘ Be comforted, my little infant ; 
all will come right. This René is 
a child. This waywardness, it is a 
child’s. Presently you shall guide 
her again.’ 

‘It is that I doubt. She is en- 
raged with me for the first time in 
her life.’ 

‘ That too is the anger of a child; 
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it will be gone at once. She will 
forget like a child.’ 

‘Why does she leave me here? 
She refuses to let me accompany 
her. She commands me to stay. 
Regard, it is asifshe said, “ Antoine, 
you are my servant. Do as I bid 
you do. I am your employer.” 
The devil, I am vexed !” 

M. de Gaillefontaine did not 
know René; such a man, were he 
to live till the end of time, could 
not understand her. He gave her 
credit only for such sentiments as 
he experienced, and ignored the 
presence of those he had never felt. 
To other superficial observers it 
would seem extravagant that a 
young lady of fortune and position 
should interest herself so keenly in 
the fortunes of a simple dependent ; 
but stripped of those accidental 
accessories, and seen simply as a 
tender-hearted impulsive girl, eager 
with undefined yet noble aspira- 
tions, the inconsistency disappears. 
Untrammelled by considerations of 
society’s opinion, or the influence 
of friends, René did at once the 
thing which appeared to her right. 
She sought to be of use in the 
world, and sought sincerely ; had 
she disregarded the voice that called 
now for help she would have been 
not sincere—not René Biron, a 
heroine, but a girl of ordinary 
mould. 

From her hotel in London she 
went first to Lincoln’s Inn, and 
thence with Mr. Gray to Tom Rey- 
nolds. It was midday, and they 
found him alone, standing beside 
his basket-work. For he had risen 
at the sound of their footsteps upon 
the stairs with an instinctive know- 
ledge that she, whose visit he now 
desired and feared, had come. 
René detected his agitation, and 
observed that his hands trembled, 
though he held one within the other 
tightly. He looked ill and pale. 
There were care and anxiety in his 
face ; the muscies of his mouth ex- 
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pressed what his eyes could not 
betray. René saw him through 
compassionate tears, and looking 
at this blind bent man, she thought 
of the type of manly perfection 
and full happiness she had seen 
him but a few months before. 

* You find me greatly altered,’ he 
said timidly, almost as if he had a 
forlorn hope that the change was 
not noticeable. 

‘Of course you are different to 
my eyes,’ said René lightly, ‘ and 
to me the change is not for the 
better. But I am not your wife, 
you know. Had I been rescued, 
then everything that marked your 
devotion for me would be a charm 
tenfold greater than any you had 
lost. And where is Mattie?’ 

René’s eyes were fixed upon the 
face before her; and no sooner 
were her words spoken than she 
saw his trouble, and wished them 
unsaid. 

* She has gone away for an hour 
or so,’ answered Tom quietly. 

‘ That is capital,’ said René, ‘ for 
I want to talk with youalone. Can 
you make it convenient to call for 
me in half an hour, Mr. Gray?” 

Mr. Gray could do anything to 
oblige so rare a combination as a 
beautiful girl and a beautiful client, 
and withdrew at once. 

Tom’s lingering hope in Mattie’s 
fidelity made him repent at this 
moment that René had answered 
his cry for help. He knew that 
she had come from Italy to assist 
him, and now he would have sent 
her back with her purpose unful- 
filled if she would have gone. 

‘And how is Mattie? asked 
René. 

‘Very well, miss. She bears up 
wonderful well considering what 
she has to put up with.’ 

‘Why, what trouble has she ?’ 

‘Well, you see, miss, the room 
is dull, they tell me, and small, and 
these willows smell vastly unplea- 
sant to one who’s been used to the 
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fresh air and the parlour of the 
Ferry-boat. You don’t know how 
refreshing that parlour used to 
smell when the gents had got hot 
grogs about, and cigars and pipes 
a-smoking away.’ 

‘ Are these her only troubles?’ 

‘ Ah, no, miss ; there’s a trouble 
comes afore all they—and that’s 


‘Yes, me, miss. "Tain’t only 
my good looks I’ve lost—and 
they're wonderful pleasing to fe- 
males, good looks are ; and it ain’t 
astonishin’ neither, seeing haow 
men, as is supposed to be the 
stronger vessels according to Scrip- 
ture, is altogether fetched by ’em. 
I daresay, miss, you’ve found a many 
men as would have you for your 
beauty alone. For I don’t deny, 
miss, that you’re good-looking.’ 

‘Thank you, Reynolds. And 
what else have you lost besides 
good looks ?” 

* I’ve lost my life and spirit, miss. 
Lord, I no more whistle now nor a 
horse ; and females deu like a man 
that’s cheery and can whistle well. 
Surprising how fond females are of 
a man that can whistle. I daresay 
you like to hear a man whistle ?” 

*Ye-es.’ 

‘You see I’m not cheerful, nor 
happy,’ he gulped over the words— 
‘nor happy as I was. This com- 
ing upon me so sudden makes me 
feel as though I’d been asleep a 
score of years, and woke up an old 
man. Then Mattie, she is such a 
child. And it was wrong of me to 
insist upon marrying her, whether 
she would or not. I ought to have 
waited until her mind was more 
settled and firmer. If she had 
been a widder, now, or if so be she 
had been old and ugly, and so out 
of the way of temptation, why, then 
she’d have been a proper match for 
me, and there would have been 
such a marriage as is made in 
heaven.’ 
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René did not speak. There 
was no need to ask questions ; 
the whole story was coming out 
easily enough. She held a fold of 
her dress between her finger and 
thumb, and she pinched it until 
she hurt herself as she thought of 
the woman who gave pain to the 
oo generous man before 

er. 

‘I’m such a fool, I am, that I 
go and don’t do the very thing I 
didn’t ought not to do. Whena 
man sees that his wife don’t care 
for him so much as he would have 
her deu, he ought to take mea- 
sures for to make her love him, 
not sit stupid and miserable. Cry- 
ing your eyes out because you're 
poor don’t make you richer. It’s 
only natural a female should like 
the best male she can see, and the 
male that makes himself most 
pleasant. An ordinary man, if he 
saw his young child-wife listening 
to a younger, handsomer, cleverer 
young man than himself, would set 
about to make himself agreeable to 
his wife in other ways, wouldn't he, 
miss ?” 

*I don’t know,’ said René truth- 
fully. 

Tom paused a while. 

‘Oh, I am so helpless ! he said 
suddenly, covering his face with 
his hands. 

‘That is why I have come to 
help you,’ said René, going to his 
side and laying her little hand on 
his arm. He rocked himself, strug- 
gling to check a display of his emo- 
tion. 

‘Your wife has not left you?’ 
said René softly. 

‘Oh, no, no, no! What have I 
said? I have thought of some- 
thing else, and forgotten her. She 
is good to me and tries to make 
me think happily. She is sorry 
for what she—for what I can’t 
conceal. The other night I went 
to touch her cheek—it is the only 
way I can delight in her beauty 
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now—and it was wet with tears. 
But she went away from me the 
next morning, and yesterday and 
to-day.’ 

‘Where has she gone?” 

*To—to—your cousin, Master 
Hugh.’ 

‘ Hugh Biron ?” 

‘Yes; but it is only that man 
Fox who says so,’ said Tom rapidly. 
‘He is a bad man, and would tell 
a lie willingly.’ 

‘Does Mattie deny it? 

‘I have not told her. It seemed 
cruel to even think it true until it 
was proved. She says she goes to 
mind the shop of a friend— He 
stopped abruptly. 

‘And the friend ?” 

‘Denies it; but Mattie does not 
know. She brings me money—I 
have not touched a farthing of it ; 
it lies up there in the corner, co- 
vered with the heavy bundle of 
osiers.’ 

‘Possibly she gets it by some 
hard duty which she thinks you 
might be pained to know; and 
Fox, who never liked you, uses his 
knowledge of her secrecy to give 
you unhappiness,’ 

‘Maybe so, miss,’ said Tom, 
with little hope in his voice. ‘I’ve 
tried to think that and a thousand 
other things to excuse her. But 
they won’t take root. These new 
ideas fade away one after the other, 
and only the old one grows and 
strengthens. I have looked at this 
trouble in all ways, and find it less 
grievous to believe what I have 
heard and hope than to disbelieve 
it and fear. But ’tisn’t what’s gone 
that troubles me, miss. I would 
never have an unhappy thought of 
that if I could think hopefully of 
the time to come. She is too good 
to do wrong and be happy. She 
must suffer when she awakes to 
her true position.’ 

‘She shall if I wake her,’ thought 
René ; but she said, with a voice 
as tender as a dove’s, 
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‘The poor child requires tender 
guidance.’ 

Tom assented eagerly. It was 
what had been in his mind. 

‘A gentle hand to lead her,’ sug- 
gested René, involuntarily swing- 
ing her arm as though she held a 
riding-whip. 

‘My very thought, miss! It 
isn’t in the power of a man, rough 
and rude by nature, to venture upon 
such delicate work. I should but 
kill the thing I wish to nurture. 
But if you—’ 

‘It is as you say a delicate work, 
and requires a tender hand, and 
truly a woman is best able to do a 
thing of this kind. You are quite 
wise too with regard to the past. 
We will believe that at the worst 
she has been actuated by a girlish 
infatuation. That is to be over- 
come, and will be forgotten almost 
as soon as it is forgiven. And 
now let us see how we are to bring 
this unhappy little woman back to 
happiness, and how we may pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an un- 
fortunate event as we, for the sake 
of argument, will suppose to have 
taken place; for your wife is young, 
and pretty and attractive in her 
way.’ 

Tom nodded ; his face was lit 
with cheerful thought, and he lis- 
tened eagerly. 

‘She should not leave you. It 
is unfair to her that she should be 
exposed to temptation. You must 
keep her at home.’ 

‘It is unfair to put her in the 
way of temptation; yet it seems 
unnatural and wrong that she, so 
fond of light and gaiety, should be 
confined to a dull room and bound 
to a melancholy man. It is like 
making her a partner of my blind- 
ness.’ 

René could tolerate this ‘de- 
rangement of ideas’ no longer. 
She started to her feet in a pet. 

‘She wants nothing better if she 
is good. Her husband and her 
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home are good enough for her. I 
am getting quite angry with you. 
You think a woman has nothing 
to do but to dance and sing, if 
she is young and pretty. Non- 
sense! she has duties, as you men 
have, and is truly happier for the 
tears she sheds. If you make your 
wife believe what you try to make 
me think, I should not be surprised 
at the result you fear.’ 

‘Tell me what I shall do.’ 

‘Work together. Why doesn’t 
she make baskets ?” 

‘It is rough and unpleasant, and 
the smell—’ 

‘Rubbish! These withies smell 
ten thousand times sweeter than 
nasty black beer and old pipes— 
ugh! You must work together ; 
yes, that is it. You shall have a 
shop, and sell these baskets that 
you make. Mattie can serve the 
customers and arrange the shop 
whilst you work close at hand. 
There will be pleasant employment 
for her. I would like the occupa- 
tion myself. But you must take 
her away at once from her present 
engagement, whatever it is. If 
you tell her you would rather have 
her beside you, it should be enough 
to keep her there.’ 

‘But if—if Master Hugh really 
has—has—’ 

‘ Renewed his acquaintance? It 
is possible.’ 

‘And loves Mattie as he loved 
her before, he will surely follow her.’ 

‘No, he won't,’ said René reso- 
lutely. ‘If you will take care of 
your wife, I will take care of my 
cousin.” 

She was unusually excited, and 
impatient to set the machinery in 
motion for the good work her mind 
already saw completed. 

When Mr. Gray returned she at- 
tacked him at once. 

‘I want a basket-shop,’ she said. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Mr. Gray, with 
as much composure as if it were 
a matter of every-day occurrence 
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to have basket-shops demanded of 
him by beautiful young clients. 

* You can get me one?” 

‘ Of course it is to be had.’ 

* When ?” 

‘There will be no difficulty in 
getting one in a few weeks or a—’ 

‘Weeks! I want one this after- 
noon.’ 

This knocked even the imper- 
turbable off his legs. His chin 
fell, and his whole face was a note 
of exclamation. 

‘This afternoon—to-morrow at 
latest,’ continued René. ‘If I 
wanted one next year I should tell 
you next year. What zs the use of 
delay? When you have settled 
what you want, why should you 
hesitate to obtain it? I know no- 
thing of business, but it seems to 
me that I have seen something like 
advertisements in newspapers.’ 

‘Oh, it is quite possible to exe- 
cute your wish.’ 

‘Then oblige me by executing it.’ 

René looked as if she were sur- 
prised that he did not immediately 
fly off for a basket-shop, and he 
was more nervous under this treat- 
ment than he had felt ever before. 

‘You can take the cab. I will 
find my way to the hotel: there 
you will find me. I shall be anx- 
ious until I hear of your success, 
I will look at the newspapers my- 
self; I might be able to assist you. 
That will expedite matters,’ she 
said toTom, as Mr. Gray left. ‘Now 
I daresay we shall be able to get 
what we want in a week. If I had 
left it to him we might have waited 
whilst he wrote three hundred and 
sixty-five expensive letters.’ 

Tom was frightened by René’s 
rapidity, fearing that Mattie would 
be alarmed by the sudden control 
put upon her. Seeing this, René 
subdued her spirit, and spoke calm- 
ly of the advantages that must at- 
tend her project. Whilst she was 
speaking Tom raised his finger, 
listening. 
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‘It is her step,’ he said. 

Mattie entered the room quickly, 
and stopped for a moment, sur- 
prised to see René; but her sur- 
prise did not prevent her going to 
her husband, kissing him, and ask- 
ing affectionately if he were better. 

‘Either he is mistaken altoge- 
ther, or she is a deeper hypocrite 
than even I imagined,’ thought 
René. 

She was yet more perplexed by 
the delight Mattie evinced as she 
heard of René’s proposal. 

‘Then I sha’n’t have to leave 
you a little bit, dear Tom,’ said 
she; ‘and we will arrange some 
part of the shop for you to make 
your baskets in, so that whilst we 
do our work we may talk to each 
other. I do really think it is 
through having no one here ofa 
morning to talk to that you have 
lost heart lately. I do wish I knew 
how to thank you fitly, Miss Biron, 
for giving me this happiness,’ 

‘It is a speculation of mine, 
Mattie, and if it succeeds I shall 
be sufficiently paid without thanks.’ 

Mattie coloured high and drop- 
ped her eyes under the steadfast 
searching gaze of René’s. Few 
would not quail who thought one 
trying to read their inner secrets 
in that way. René could read little 
that was certain in Mattie’s face, for 
truth and deception were mingled 
there; but it seemed to her that 
truth preponderated, and she began 
to regard Tom as the victim of his 
own credulity. She wished to verify 
her opinion, and presently she said, 

‘I have desired my agent to pro- 
cure this shop at once; he may 
have taken it already, for my orders 
were immediate. So it will be 
well for you to prepare everything for 
removal. Ofcourse you will be un- 
able to return to your occupation.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mattie, looking 
perplexed ; and continued, ‘ I must 
go and explain that to my em- 
ployer.’ 
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‘Yes, Mattie, that must be done 
at once,’ said René; and then look- 
ing full into the wife’s face, she 
added, ‘and J will go with you.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FoLLoweED by René, Mattie de- 
scended to the street, bewildered by 
apprehension, and unable to avert 
disclosure of her secret. She felt 
sick and giddy, and held the door 
for support. 

René looked into her ashen face, 
and asked remorselessly, 

‘Which way shall we go? 

Mattie caught her hand, and by 
a gesture implored silence, looking 
up the stairs as fearful of her hus- 
band overhearing. 

René stopped a cab that was 
passing ; and when they were seated, 
and the cabman was waiting for 
instructions, she once more asked, 

‘Where are we to go?” 

‘ Anywhere,’ Mattie whispered, 
her whole frame quivering with 
emotion. 

‘The Russell Hotel,’ said René. 

The cabman looked from the 
girl on the front seat, cowering and 
nerveless, to her on the back, erect, 
glittering like a beautiful pythoness 
waiting to strike, and mounted his 
box with just so little of pity for the 
weak as to feel that he ‘ would not 
be in her shoes for an annooity.’ 

Neither spoke until they were in 
René’s apartment at the hotel; 
then René said, 

‘This agitation means that you 
have deceived your husband, I 
suppose ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Mattie faintly, 
bowing her head. 

‘ There is only one sin you could 
be tempted to commit, only one 
crime that a husband cannot for- 
give.’ 

‘Crime !’ exclaimed the wife. 

‘ Under the pretence of minding 
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a shop for a friend you have gone 
day after day to whom?’ 

*To—to Mr. Biron.’ 

‘ Your former lover—the man for 
whom you jilted Tom Reynolds be- 
fore he was your husband.’ 

Mattie strained her twined fin- 
gers and was speechless. 

‘ Does this young man know you 
are married, or have you deceived 
him as well as your husband ?’ 

‘He knows that I am married.’ 

‘Then his principles are not 
greatly in advance of yours. And 
when do you propose leaving your 
husband ?” 

Mattie looked at her interrogator 
in dumb bewilderment. 

‘I ask, when do you intend for- 
saking your husband entirely ? 

‘I do not mean to leave him.’ 

‘Mr. Biron has not asked you to 
do so?” 

‘Never! said Mattie eagerly. 

‘ That is a sufficiently good rea- 
son for not leaving your husband, 
isn’t it? Besides, it must be plea- 
sant to you to have the love of an 
honest man as well as a puppy's; 
and I daresay it flatters your vanity 
to see how much a good heart can 
suffer for you.’ 

‘Who suffers for me ?” 

‘Your husband. You are not 
such a fool but that you can see by 
his unhappiness that he detects the 
falling off in your love. You could 
not, if you wished, hide from that 
loving soul your alienation. O 
you wicked, wicked little idiot ! 
To think that you should come 
from that man who is no better 
than yourself—who liked you for a 
month, forgot you in a week—and 
dare to caress the great-souled man 
you are wronging! Do you ever 
think where, but for your husband, 
you would be now? Have you 
ever felt regret for the pain he en- 
dured in saving your body from the 
flames? Do you ever feel how 
much he lost, and how little he 
gained, by his love for you?” 
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‘Oh, yes, yes! My God, what 
have I done? No wrong wilfully. 
I love none but my dear, dear hus- 
band.’ 

‘Was it your love for him that 
made you do a thing which you 
know would give him pain to dis- 
cover ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Mattie boldly. 
‘Do you think I would risk giving 
him pain but that I thought to 
make him happy ? 

René laughed ; but Mattie con- 
tinued earnestly, 

‘He was troubled because he 
could not earn sufficient to pay for 
our support ; and when this engage- 
ment was Offered me, I saw no 
harm in accepting it, knowing that 
I loved only my husband.’ 

‘ Did you feel you were doing no 
wrong in concealing this from your 
husband ?” 

Mattie did not answer. 

* You felt that even he, so gene- 
rous and trusting, could not believe 
in the purity of your intentions ?” 

‘ That is what I felt.’ 

‘Then how do you expect to 
persuade me ?” 

*I do not wish to persuade you. 
I care not what all the world thinks, 
so that my poor husband shall not 
think ill of me.’ 

‘In other words, you do not wish 
to be sent back to your father, or 
cast upon the charity of Mr. Biron ; 
and you would like to stay with 
your husband, he being kinder than 
others to you.’ 

Mattie was too numbed to feel 
the whip. She bent her head 
silently. Thinking her indifference 
mere callousness, René whipped 
harder. She was prejudiced and 
unjust. She had prepared herself 
to find deceit, and saw nothing 
else. The purest flower may be 
trodden under foot for a vile weed 
if our sight be short, and we start 
with the belief that the clay can 
bear no sweet thing. René lost 
her judgment, together with the 
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control ofher temper ; and feminine 
spite getting the better of her, she 
knew no mercy until she was ex- 
hausted. Then she said, in calmer 
accents, 

‘Tell me what has taken place 
between you and my cousin.’ 

‘I have sat before him in different 
costumes, for which he has paid 
me.’ 

‘Is that all? 

Mattie looked at the girl before 
her for a few moments. Her lips 
moved; and then, covering her 
face with her hands, she began to 
cry plaintively. 

‘To think that you, who are so 
kind, should think so ill of me! 
Oh, how shall I bear it if my hus- 
band takes your bitter thoughts into 
his heart ’ she sobbed; and then, 
suddenly throwing herself upon her 
knees, she cried passionately, ‘Oh, 
scold me, beat me, punish me how 
you will, for I have been a wicked 
cruel girl; but spare my poor hus- 
band. It is not for myself I cry. I 
will not say a word to shield myself, 
though your cruel suspicions tear 
my heart. Oh, I will do anything 
you ask me if only you will keep 
my secret, and teil my husband 
nothing of your opinions. You do 
not know how he loves me.’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Then you will think how he 
would suffer if he believed me a 
worthless girl. If he only suspects 
that my love has lessened, his un- 
happiness will soon be removed. 
He shall see how truly I love him. 
I will never leave his side. God 
knows it was no light desire that 
took me away. I did all for the 
best.’ 

‘Badly.’ 

‘I have been a silly girl.’ 

‘ Silliness is wickedness when it 
trifles with hearts. You have been 
silly before; you cried and re- 
pented, and were forgiven. The 
same things are repeating now, and 
may be repeated again, if you think 
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forgiveness is as easily to be ob- 
tained. What assurance can you 
give that these protestations will 
not be forgotten, that you will not 
again stoop to folly ?’ 

*I will do nothing I dare not tell 
my husband. I can promise no 
more ; but you shall see that I am 
a good wife, and that you have 
been unjust in your suspicions.’ 

‘ Ah, well, I shall be glad to find 
I owe you an apology. Now return 
to your husband—tell him you have 
terminated your engagement: he 
will ask no questions.’ 

‘But,’ Mattie hesitated, ‘if I do 
not tell Mr. Biron he may seek me 
at my home.’ 

Suspicion flashed in René’s eyes 
again. 

‘Tell me where he lives,’ she 
said. 

‘30 Charlroy Street.’ 

‘What time do you get there ? 

‘Eleven o’clock.’ 

‘ And how long do you sit in one 
position ?” 

‘Two hours.’ 

‘(Two hours! Mon Dieu!) Iwill 
tell my cousin what has happened. 
You may go.’ 


Later in the day an embassy 
came from Lincoln’s Inn with a list 
of basket-shops. 

‘Now I want these people—Rey- 
nolds and his wife—to feel inde- 
pendent in this business, and free 
from obligation,’ René explained. 
‘I would like them rather to think 
that I am making a profit at their 
expense. Now how will you do 
that?” 

‘By making them pay a heavy 
percentage for money advanced 
without security. Of course the 
shop must be stocked.’ 

‘Yes. But you must fix the per- 
centage at such a rate that they 
can pay it by doing a reasonable 
amount of work.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘And if you find that the busi- 
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ness is not sufficient to meet the 
requirements, it must be increased 
in a fictitious way. Some one must 
be paid to buy baskets of them 
without letting them know for what 
purpose.’ 

‘I understand your meaning.’ 

‘ Now take this list to them, and 
let them choose which they like. 
You will tell them the condition 
upon which I advance money, but 
in such a manner that they shall 
not be frightened into rejecting the 
proposal.’ 

The man of business recapitu- 
lated René’s commands, took up 
his hat, received his congé, and 
withdrew. 


After dinner René reviewed her 
wardrobe. She had brought but 
few dresses with her, and they were 
plain. At all times the simplicity 
of her toilette was an affectation in 
the regard of those who knew her 
wealth less than her artistic taste. 
In reality this simplicity was the 
result of a nice appreciation of her 
own beauty. Her dress was a 
compliment to Nature and herself. 
The closely-fitting soft material 
followed the beautiful lines of her 
pliant figure, and the graceful curves 
were unbroken by artificial con- 
trivances. She would not suffer 
ornament to detract from the grace 
of her person; it was only per- 
mitted where it harmonised, or 
suggested by contrast. 

She laid out the costume most 
suitable to her purpose, and then 
turned to her bonnets. Those 
elaborate constructions betrayed 
the position of the possessor. She 
shook her head at them. ‘Even 
aman might see how much they 
cost,’ said she. She took her maid 
and walked through the streets, 
until she arrived at a milliner’s 
shop, with a hat in the window 
marked ‘ Five-and-sixpence.’ The 
tall young lady, with her maid fol- 
lowing humbly in the wake, sailed 
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into the shop like a queen, passed 
the row of customers waiting hum- 
bly upon chairs to be served, and 
addressed herself to the commer- 
cial monarch, who, in an easy atti- 
tude of complacent superiority, was 
surveying his possessions. 

‘I want the bonnet in your win- 
dow marked five-and-sixpence.’ 

‘Certainly, madame, certainly. 
Take a chair, madame.’ 

The man had never seen such a 
bonnet as Rene’s in his shop be- 
fore. He had not served a cus- 
tomer, it was his boast, for three 
years; but he rushed off at once 
to do the bidding of such a cus- 
tomer wearing such a bonnet. 

‘This is the article, madame,’ 
said he ; ‘but allow me to observe 
that we have others more suitable, 
madame.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ said René, 
with a smile that closed the argu- 
ment. 

Her maid took the bonnet, and 
René having paid her money in- 
clined her head, and left the shop 
as superbly as she entered it. No 
one else could have got served in 
the time ; no one else could have 
been served by the principal of that 
establishment ; no one else would 
have been allowed to take that 
bonnet away for five-and-sixpence. 
And all this she effected by her 
imperial presence and her beauty, 
which she knew and made others 
recognise. 

The following morning she left 
her hotel in the five-and-sixpenny 
trophy and the dress she had set 
aside for this purpose, wearing 
above it a waterproof cloak that 
buttoned to her feet. ‘The morn- 
ing was fresh and fine ; she walked 
briskly, enjoying the exercise and 
the enterprise before her. Amongst 
the crowd hurrying to their work, 
this lithe tall girl moving as though 
she walked upon waves, looking in 
the face like a delicately carved 
marble flushed with warm blood 
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that mantled in her cheek, animated 
. by divine passions that glittered in 
her eyes, was one not to be un- 
noticed. Men of fifteen and men 
of fifty turned to look after her 
with admiration. 

In Charlroy Street she knocked 
at No. 30, and asking for Mr. Hugh 
Biron was begged to walk up-stairs 
to his studio. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘ Come in, Mattie, come in,’ cried 
Hugh, hearing a tap at the door, 
‘and look alive. I’m in a tangle 
with this easel. Catch hold ofa 
corner of this canvas, there’s a good 
child, or I shall drop it.’ His back 
was to the door. 

René went to his side, and took 
a corner of the picture. Hugh at 
once saw the delicate white fingers, 
looked up, caught sight of the beau- 
tiful profile, and let go. Easel and 
picture fell with a crash, and the 
cousins looked at each other over 
the ruins. The oddity of the situ- 
ation made them laugh. When 
René smiled her eyes made the 
heart bound. 

Hugh stammered out apologies, 
and begged to know whom he had 
the pleasure of calling to assist in 
the downfall of art. 

‘I am Mattie Reynolds’ friend.’ 

‘Kate Eason ? 

‘Kate Eason,’ answered René, 
grateful for the suggestion, she 
having neglected to prepare a name 
for herself. 

‘When Isawyour hand I thought 
you a lady come to give me a com- 
mission.’ 

‘Instead of that I am a poor 
model come to beg for an engage- 
ment’ 

‘Do you want to make me a 
bankrupt at once? Do you think 
I can support all the pretty models 
in London?’ 

René looked archly at the young 
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man, and assuming a sly drawl, 
said, 

* Mattie can’t come here again.’ 

* How so?” 

‘Her husband’s found her out.’ 
René smiled again with a little 
roguishness in her eye; under 
which witchery Hugh could but 
smile in return. ‘And so she 
sent me to take her place.’ As she 
said this René quietly took off her 
hat. Her hair was gathered close 
to her small head ; yet its natural 
curl asserted itself in waves that, 
catching the light, shone with a 
golden redness, whilst over her 
creamy brow a few stray hairs had 
broken from restraint, and combined 
in vagrant curls. 

Hugh looked at her in silent 
amazement, to which her cool 
audacity contributed but slightly. 
He had only imagined, never seen, 
such a face and head as now he 
saw. 

With easy assurance René re- 
moved her waterproof, laid it beside 
her bonnet, and then turning about 
with her hands behind her, said 
quietly, with her assumed drawl, 

‘Do you think I shall do?” 

‘Don’t move!’ cried Hugh, dis- 
regarding her question. ‘ Yet move 
again, for each fresh pose seems 
finer than the last.’ He paused in 
admiration fer some minutes, and 
then said, 

‘You must think me a green 
young artist to be so affected by 
the appearance of a model, but on 
my soul I never beheld such a 
lovely face and figure before. IfI 
can with any faithfulness get you 
upon canvas, my fortune’s made.’ 

‘ How will you represent me ?’ 

‘As you are, and call the por- 
trait an Ideal.’ 

René instinctively curtsied. 

‘Where did you learn that curt- 
sy?” 

‘My father was a dancing- 
master.’ 

‘How is it I have heard of you 
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so little? You are a model for 
artists to rave about.’ 

‘I only sit to oblige people—to 
you to oblige Mattie.’ 

‘And so her husband has dis- 
covered it all ?’ 

A smile and a drawling ‘ Ye-es.’ 

‘Poor child ! 

‘These married men are so self- 
ish, they would monopolise all a 
woman’s affection if they could.’ 

‘ From some lips that would pass 
for satire.’ 

‘What is satire?? René looked 
vaguely with her large eyes. 

‘Something that pretty girls 
should not possess.’ 

‘You mean wisdom, or virtue, or 
something.’ 

‘Something. Mattie said you 
were pretty, but that’s all.’ 

‘You must be wanting in some- 
thing, to think a woman would tell 
the man she loves of a girl prettier 
than herself.’ 

* Does Mattie love me ?” 

‘Do you love Mattie ?” 

Hugh laughed heartily. 

‘You have known me for some 
ten minutes or so, and you are try- 
ing to worm out my most secret 
thoughts.’ 

‘It is a secret, then,’ thought 
René; and she said, ‘ And you have 
known me for about the same time, 
and want me to reveal some one 
else’s secret. Don’t you think we 
had better mind our own business 
and begin at once?’ 

‘We are fulfilling our different 
occupations. My eyes are not idle, 
and you are unconsciously yielding 
material for my work. I am nota 
photographer. I can’t and don’t 
wish to screw your pretty head to 
a rest, and in a moment transfer a 
set expression to a plate. I must 
try to get into my portrait a com- 
bination of all I see, that each time 
one looks at the painting there may 
appear a new grace there.’ 

‘You should have that written 
upon your door as a notice to 
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models; it would save you the 
trouble of explaining your views to 
each new sitter.’ 

‘This young woman wants a 
little of the conceit taken out of 
her. I must drop her down,’ 
thought Hugh, fishing in his pocket 
for a pipe. ‘Such a notice,’ he 
said, ‘might be useful with ama- 
teurs, but would be unnecessary 
with professional models. They, 
as a rule, poor things, have no faces 
worth studying, and know their 
business too well to requireapology 
from their employers.’ 

‘And you think me an ama- 
teur ?” 

‘I am sure of it. I don’t dis- 
pute that you have sat before. Are 
you in the ballet?” 

* Not yet.’ 

‘Many models are. Were you 
of them you would know that an 
artist regards beauty with a differ- 
ent eye from that of the man who 
lounges into a stall to see a spec- 
tacle. Artists don’t fall in love 
with their models as a rule—least 
of all in the way the lounger re- 
gards the posturante. Your error 
is one which vulgar people make 
who cannot give artists credit for 
greater delicacy than their own.’ 

‘I suppose an artist has very 
fine feelings,’ said Rend, looking 
at the pipe Hugh was preparing, 
but with such an absence of ex- 
pression in her voice and face that 
he was thoroughly perplexed, not 
knowing whether to believe her 
too clever or merely stupid. 

He lit his pipe carelessly, and 
going to his easel, prepared mate- 
rials for making a sketch in black- 
and-white. René seated herself, 
and in her turn regarded Hugh 
with a critical glance. Before she 
saw him she disliked him, and 
now found nothing to remove her 
prejudice. Had he been robust, 
and overflowing with gaiety and 
animal spirits, she could have 
thought his flirtation with Mattie 
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the result of thoughtlessness ; but 
his aspect was not at all suggestive 
of a light-hearted careless disposi- 
tion. Had he been perfectly hand- 
some, she could partly have forgiven 
Mattie—him too, perhaps. It is 
far easier to forgive a beautiful 
sinner than a commonplace one. 
She had seen many men more 
handsome than Hugh. He was 
thin and over-tall; his hair was 
fair, and that upon his face was 
trimmed in the Vandyke style, and 
displeased René. His nose was 
straight, to be sure; but his eyes 
were the only feature to be admired. 
They were deep set, soft, and dark ; 
when at rest their expression was 
one of melancholy, tenderness, and 
sleepy kindliness ; but his varying 
thoughts shone through them when 
he spoke. 

‘Those eyes would make any 
foolish girl think he loved her— 
rightly enough, for this is just the 
man to be sentimental over every 
pretty face,’ thought René; ‘a 
man more dangerous than a pro- 
fessed rake, for he will fall in love 
believing, and making others be- 
lieve, that it is nothing but esthe- 
tic admiration, until one or two 
hearts are broken. Then he 
glooms a while in Werterean style 
until he finds another face to 
minister to those delicate feelings 
for which the vulgar cannot give 
him credit. He is not a whit less 
sensual than other men whose in- 
dulgences he can’t excuse. His 
regard for Mattie was purely zesthe- 
tic, doubtless, and his delicacy 
excused him from considering any- 
thing but his own pleasure. He 
doesn’t think of her husband’s, nor 
even of her future happiness. Of 
course he sat before her vapour- 
ing about her beauty and his ideal 
until he found he couldn’t get on 
without a pipe; and she, poor 
fool, thinks he is breaking his 
heart for her, and is ready to break 
hers for him ; and when they meet 
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again, the same maudlin farce will 
be reacted—unless I make tiem 
realise their true position.’ 

‘Did Mrs. Reynolds send any 
message to me ?’ asked Hugh. 

‘She hopes you will not call 
upon her until this little unplea- 
santness has blown over.’ 

‘ Of course I shall not.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be safe, would 
it? 

‘ How do you mean ?” 

‘Mr. Reynolds is such a power- 
ful man, though he is blind.’ 

Hugh flushed to his eyes, and 
looked up with quick distrust ; but 
he saw mild stupidity and nothing 
more in the calm large eyes that 
met his. 

‘I have nothing to fear from 
him,’ he said; ‘Mattie can ex- 
plain everything to him in five 
minutes.’ 

‘ And he will see nothing wrong 
in her visiting you ?” 

‘Oh, dear, no? replied Hugh, 
with a little hesitation. 

‘Is he an artist ? 

‘Why do you ask ?” 

‘I thought he must be, to look 
at the affair in such a sensible 
manner.’ 

The veil was too thin to conceal 
her meaning. Hugh saw that the 
beautiful creature before him was 
not a fool, and the sharp cuts she 
had dealt were not accidental. 
She was clever, and a moralist. 
Probably she had come expressly 
to reprove him for the course he 
had taken, which she considered 
wrong. Recognising this, he per- 
ceived at once the view this young 
woman took of the case, and know- 
ing her construction to be entirely 
a wrong one, he was annoyed. 
To enter upon a justification of 
his motives would be an acknow- 
ledgment to her of her right to 
question them ; to let her see his 
annoyance would cause her to be- 
lieve her insinuations justified. He 
quietly finished his preparations 
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without speaking or looking away 
from the business, and in that time 
recovered composure. 

‘What does it matter what this 
girl or all the world chooses to 
think?’ thought he. ‘I know my 
motives were as pure as my con- 
duct.’ 

His annoyance gave place to 
amusement, as he regarded him- 
self, aman, being taken to task by 
his model—a mere girl, a preco- 
cious child, who six years ago 
maybe lectured a doll. So when 
he at length looked again into her 
face it was with a smile. 

René was seated in an attitude 
of easy repose ; in its softness and 
grace her form expressed voluptu- 
ous languor, but active beauty 
sparkled in her eyes—such as is 
seen in those of a swordsman who 
looks in his adversary’s face for 
the thrust to parry, or the advantage 
to be taken. She was no child 
Hugh looked at. Minerva never 
looked less childish. This was a 
woman with a fixed purpose. The 
mere earning of a few shillings, 
even a vain girl’s desire to create 
admiration, could not have lent 
the deep significance of her gaze ; 
yet to what purpose it was due 
Hugh could not then imagine. 

‘If she intends to punish me 
with her woman’s weapon for my 
supposed misdeeds, why doesn’t 
she open out fire, and have it over? 
It is not usual for women to delay 
execution.’ 

René had been betrayed by her 
feelings into saying more than 
she intended; and now she was 
surprised, at a moment when the 
busy occupation of her mind with 
the task before her caused her 
to forget the part she had to 
sustain. Hugh’s speculative ex- 
pression recalled her to her posi- 
tion. Her eyes, as Hugh looked 
into them, melted into a kind sly 
smile, and shesaid, with her affected 
drawl, 
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‘Well, do you like me better 
than Mrs. Reynolds ?’ 

Once more Hugh was plunged 
into perplexity and doubt. He 
saw now only a beautiful creature, 
with something rather wicked than 
noble in her expression, and he 
considered that, after all, if her sar- 
casms were intended, they might 
have been prompted only by the 
jealousy that one pretty woman 
feels for another. That fiash of 
quick intelligence in her eyes might 
have been purely accidental. 

As he did not again refer to 
Mrs. Reynolds, René was silent on 
the subject. She spoke scarcely a 
dozen words during the remainder 
of the sitting. 

‘May I come to-morrow morn- 
ning?’ she asked, looking sidelong 
as Hugh held the door. 

‘Eleven o'clock,’ said Hugh, in 
the most business-like manner; but 
when he had closed the door he 
looked at the seat she had vacated, 
with a feeling of regret which he 
could not account for. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HvGu lived away from his studio, 
and usually spent the evening in a 
club, whose members were paint- 
ers, writers, and musicians, with 
little more than aspirations, and the 
tools they worked with, and genius 
for their possessions. Here Hugh 
found Charlie Brock, laughing loud- 
ly at his own simple jokes, as was 
his nature to. Brock was one of 
those happy men whose bodies and 
minds are too robust to be affected 
by the accidental conditions and cir- 
cumstances that sadden the greater 
part of mankind. 

Seeing Hugh, he broke away 
from the knot of men he centred, 
and catching his old companion by 
the arm, dragged him into a corner 
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for a little quiet chat. Charlie’s 
quiet chat was broken up by bursts 
of laughter, and was audible in re- 
mote places. 

‘Came from Wales this morning 
—Llandudno; horrid wet, ofcourse. 
Capital bit of fun. Noah—you 
know old Smith: wears an ulster 
down to his boots, and little round 
hat, for all the world as if he'd 
been turned out of the Ark for wear- 
ing boots, ha, ha!—trying to get 
over a boulder, caught his petti- 
coat, and went slap into a ditch, 
canvas and all, ha, ha! Been at it 
aweek, ho, ho! Off by morning mail 
to-morrow to Italy. The native’s 
there—you know, Wilks. Had a 
letter from him on Monday. Got 
half a room for me—capital !—near 
all the big shows. Straw mattresses, 
lovely atmosphere ; lots of old men, 
peasants, fisher-boys, bad smells, 
macaroni, dirt, everything —ten 
shillings a week. Dirt cheap, ha, 
ha! The natives stark mad about 
your cousin.’ 

* My cousin ! 

‘Miss Biron. She is there— 
turned the whole place upside 
down ; every one raves about her. 
The most beautiful woman that 
has lived since Phryne, native says. 
He is old enough to know. Of 
course, my dear fellow, he did not 
mean to institute a comparison be- 
tween the two ladies, although your 
cousin does seem rather of the 
rapidest. Buys pictures, encourages 
fiddlers, supplies poets with hair- 
oil, and gives immense entertain- 
ments, at which every one with a 
claim to art is welcome. She is 
the head of the Bohemian set— 
they call her Queen of Bohemia— 
and she spends money as if all 
Golconda was hers besides. You 
couldn’t have spent your money 
better if you yourself had it to play 
with. The native will introduce 
me at her levée. You need not 
be surprised if I address you in my 
next letter deau-cousin., 
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‘ Does he say anything else about 
her?” 

‘ Says she is coming to England 
in May, and will bring all her 
people with her. Speaks about 
M. Antoine de Gaillefontaine, who 
is hand-in-glove with the opera 
people, and has a theatre construct- 
ing at the estate in Barkshire for 
Sunday opera, with a view to en- 
listing the sympathies of the God- 
fearing. By George, there will be 
a revolution in England if the Bo- 
hemian queen’s exchequer holds 
out! I shall write to you of course. 
By the way, you have moved from 
No. 4; where are you now? and 
what are you doing? Have you 
anything on hand for the Academy? 
Tell me all about yourself. Let 
me see—that little country girl was 
sitting for you when I left; does 
she still sit, or has her husband 
carried her off ?” 

Hugh told of his new model and 
the event of the morning. Brock 
looked serious. 

‘I know Kate Eason well enough,’ 
said he; ‘ she wouldn't be sarcastic 
if she could. You thought her 
words were shot at you because 
you know you deserved to be shot. 
I said to myself, when I saw that 
little woman there, and heard who 
she was, “ Old Hugh’s making a 
mistake, and he'll get tangled with 
Mrs. Reynolds.”’ 

‘You might have said so to me, 
Charlie. People are not so op- 
pressed with a consciousness of 
your wisdom that you should deny 
them an occasional proof.’ 

‘Hang it all, you’re not such a 
child that you should depend upon 
your friends for direction in such 
simple matters of danger and safety. 
Are you to be warned that it is 
dangerous to play with fire ? 

‘You don’t understand how this 
came about. I write to Kate Eason 
to come and sit for me. She at 
that time is engaged, but sends 
this Mrs. Reynolds.’ 
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‘A girl you had been madly in 
love with a few years before.’ 

‘ Madly, as yousay. Had I been 
soberly in love with her it might 
have been different. The poor soul 
wanted money badly. I couldn't 
affront her by offering charity. I 
knew that I should not fall in love 
with her.’ 

‘ And disregarded the possibility 
of her falling in love with you.’ 

‘But she was married, and neither 
of us had a vestige of our former 
feeling for each other.’ 

‘That’s no reason why it should 
not revive. In fact it is only logi- 
cal to suppose that a feeling dulled 
by separation should be revived by 
association. You are not a fool, 
Hugh, but your resolution makes 
you blind to the frailty of others. 
Whilst you feel yourself to be imma- 
culate you conceive every one you 
have todo with to be as exceptional. 
I don’t believe that even you are 
immaculate. If this woman had 
fallen in love with you, the proba- 
bility is you would have fallen too. 
A man’s vanity disposes him to 
love a woman who shows a prefer- 
ence for him. Why shouldn't Mrs. 
Reynolds love you again? You're 
better-looking than ever you were, 
and there’s a kind of sweetness in 
your nature that shines in your eyes 
and your actions, and would make 
any woman love you.’ 

‘ But this woman has a husband.’ 

‘Men have wives, yet are con- 
tinually getting into scrapes. Mar- 
ried women are no more than flesh 
and blood ; why shouldn’t they be 
affected with the same complaint as 
men ?” 

‘As a fact they are not.’ 

‘ Because they have less tempta- 
tion. I am glad it is all over hap- 
pily, and that neither has fallen. 
And so you think Kate Eason 
pretty ?” 

‘She is beautiful ! 

‘You spoony old muff! I be- 
lieve you'll never be anything but 
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a great child at heart. I hope you 
never may. I would give all I 
have to see unbounded purity in 
my fellow-creatures, beauty in Kate 
Eason,and good in everything. Old 
angels like you go over the clouds, 
and see only their silver side.’ 


Hugh was at his studio early, 
with a large canvas on which he 
prepared to work seriously at the 
new subject. René was purposely 
late. 

‘Will you forgive me?’ she asked, 
in a tone of soft entreaty, crouch- 
ing her shoulders in mock humility, 
and looking into his face with soft 
beseeching eyes. 

Hugh could not answer, but look- 
ed upon the lovely picture before 
him in rapt admiration. She main- 
tained her expression for a full mi- 
nute, then slowly her eyes and 
beautiful lips melted into a soft 
smile. Hugh trembled with delight. 
Her eyes sparkled, she clapped her 
hands, and cried, 

‘Why don’t you answer ?” 

‘It is sacrilege to speak at cer- 
tain moments. Have you ever 
come suddenly upon some beauti- 
ful bit of natural scenery, and found 
yourself unable to move or speak ?” 

René had been reflecting that 
the character she wished to repre- 
sent would not be thus affected; 
she shook her head stupidly. 

‘And have you never heard 
music in an opera which has made 
you resent some inharmonious ac- 
tion upon the stage? Never felt 
that your senses were bound to 
devout inaction ?” 

‘I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘Then you will not be able to 
understand why I could not answer 
you.’ 

René saw that he looked at her 
as if with tender regret that such a 
perfect body should hold no soul 
in keeping with it. 

*I wonder if I could understand 
my having the same feeling of re- 
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gret that one with beautiful senti- 
ment should be wanting inadequate 
feeling?’ she thought. 

‘You can take no position that 
is not graceful, so choose one that 
is easy to yourself, for I warn you, 
henceforward you will have to keep 
to it,” said Hugh. 

‘Will you be very angry with me 
if I am naughty and move?’ asked 
René once more beseechingly. She 
laughed at the effect upon Hugh. 

‘You will tempt me to be cross 
if the result is so beautiful to look 
upon. I wonder how you would 
look if I could make you angry?’ 

He worked steadily. It was not 
difficult to get the outline—that 
was mechanical drawing. It was 
the delineation of expression that 
would try his powers. 

It was not long before Rend 
began to fidget. Whilst Hugh was 
making progress she was making 
none. Hugh proposed she should 
take a rest. Whilst she was walk- 
ing round the studio she bent her 
head over a pot of hyacinths. 

*You are fond of flowers,’ said 
Hugh. 

*‘ Every girl loves them.’ 

‘ Have you any in your home ?’ 

‘No. There is no one to give 
them to me.’ 

‘That is no reason why you 
should not have them. They are 
sweet enough in themselves, with- 
out any additional sentiment. You 
should go to Covent Garden early, 
and see the flower-market. You 
could carry home a hyacinth as I 
do.’ 

‘You forget that I am a lady.’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘I would go to the market ifany 
one would go with me.’ 

Hugh laughed. 

‘ Well, I will take you,’ he said. 

‘ That is kind,’ said she, clapping 
her hands. 

‘We must be there not later than 
seven.’ 

‘Oh, isn’t that dreadfully early?” 
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‘Where shall I meet you.’ 

‘Bythe lionsin Trafalgar Square.’ 

‘And will you be there at half- 
past six ?” 

René promised. 

Hugh waited an hour at the ap- 
pointed place, and then went alone 
to the market, and with two pots 
of spring flowers in his arms and a 
pipe in his mouth walked pleasant- 
ly to his studio. He sat down for 
some minutes before the outline he 
had made, pleased with the work 
he had done, and delighted with 
the prospect of carrying out a dif- 
ficult task. He lit a fire, fetched 
some groceries, and cooked a 
bachelor’s breakfast. When that 
was finished he looked round the 
room with dissatisfaction, and set 
about putting it in order. The 
more untidy it was the better he 
liked it hitherto: his present dis- 
content can only be explained by a 
feeling that it might be unpleasing 
to the sensitive taste of a woman. 
He looked at his watch at ten 
o'clock, and fished it out every five 
minutes until eleven, from which 
hour until twelve it hung upon his 
easel, and was consulted at uncer- 
tain but brief intervals. He could 
not feel angry with René, but began 
to fear grievously she would not 
come. Her appearance made his 
heart bound, and his happiness was 
apparent in his face. 

‘Why, you don’t look a bit vex- 
ed!’ said she. 

He shook his head, looking at 
her beautiful face with delight. 

‘Perhaps you didn’t keep your 
appointment,’ she suggested. 

‘Oh, but I did, and waited there 
until the policeman regarded me 
with a suspicious eye. I believe 
he thought I had sinister designs 
upon the lions.’ 

‘And weren't you terribly angry 
then ?” 

‘No. My sentiments haven't 
altered since yesterday. I don’t 
forget that you are a lady.’ 
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René was genuinely pleased, 
and so forgetting herself, acknow- 
ledged Hugh’s speech with a grand 
curtsy. 

‘What do you think of the altera- 
tion I have made in the studio?’ 

‘You have made it beautiful. 
And, oh! these are lovely flowers! 
Now this serves me right. If I 
hadn’t been so lazy, these would 
have been mine.’ 

‘They are yours, whether or no, 
if you will have them. I bought 
them for no one else.’ 

René turned round and looked 
at him, with such true gratitude in 
her eyes as Hugh had not seen 
there before. 

‘You waited a long, long while 
for me ; and then, instead of being 
angry, you spend money and carry 
two heavy pots all the way from 
Covent Garden here to give plea- 
sure to me. Now that is gene- 
rosity.’ 

She sat patiently all the morn- 
ing, and could not feel angry with 
this amiable cousin. When she was 
prepared to leave she said, 

‘I will be as kind to these flowers 
as I was cruel to you. For your 
sake I will not neglect them. Aren’t 
you going to do any more work to- 
day?” 

‘Yes; but I shall carry those 
flowers to Trafalgar Square first.’ 

‘Oh, no. It looks so foolish for 
a man to carry two pots of flowers.’ 

‘Don’t you think it is better to 
look foolish than to feel selfish? 
Unless you fear what people may 
think to see you with such a queer 
porter, I will carry them.’ 

People in the street did stare at 
him with his tulips and cyclamens ; 
but René was pleased with the 
service rendered her, and his man- 
ner of rendering it. Without re- 
gard to her social position, but for 
herself alone, Hugh was paying 
her a compliment which she fully 
appreciated. Another gentleman 
might have carried the pots—in a 


cab; but she knew of none who 
would have made himself con- 
spicuous without showing that he 
was making a sacrifice for her. 

Hugh was passionately fond of 
Nature, and the tulips gave him a 
subject to talk upon. Of prim- 
roses—where the first was to be 
found—and crocuses and sky-ane- 
mones he spoke ; and then of birds 
and their songs, and the habits of 
squirrels and dormice. Of these 
simple things he talked with a 
pleasant freedom, as if rather to an 
old companion than to a young 
girl whose acquaintance was of to- 
day. Such conversation was a 
novelty to René, whom men ad- 
dressed usually as if she could 
understand and appreciate nothing 
but verbal compliment and flattery. 
She experienced the delight of be- 
ing treated by a man as his equal 
in agreeable taste and intelligence. 
Hugh’s voice, too, was musical and 
soft and sweet; in his whole man- 
ner there was to René an inexpres- 
sible charm, which soothed her 
spirit like the narcotic odour of 
some flowers. 

All too soon for both they reached 
Trafalgar Square, and there Hugh 
left her. 

‘No wonder that little wretch 
loves him,’ said René, with a ca- 
priciousness not inconsistent with 
her temper. And then, thinking of 
Mattie, she became angry again 
with Hugh—and herself. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Hucu found his work more diffi- 
cult even than he had anticipated. 
René’s face was more variable than 
an April sky, and corresponded 
with the moods of her temper. 
She generally commenced the sit- 
ting with an affectation of sensu- 
ality which Hugh disliked ; but he 
was not proof against the sly seduc- 
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tion ; and when she looked at him 
with voluptuous eyes, and her soft 
lips curled in inviting smiles, the 
passionate blood rushed to his 
temples, and it was with a struggle 
he turned to the contemplation of 
work, and resisted the impulse to 


catch this most beautiful of crea-’ 


tures in his arms, and press her to 
his lips. Later she would fall into 
her natural habit, moved by some 
delicate expression of her cousin’s, 
and show a kind regard, tempered 
by maidenly reserve. This phase 
was always followed by petulant 
irritability and a tone of sarcasm, 
which Hugh no longer doubted to 
be intentional. 

Hugh worked hard at his sub- 
ject, laying aside his brush grudg- 
ingly when there was no longer 
enough light to paint by. He found 
that he got on more to his satisfac- 
tion when René was absent than 
when she was before him. Fre- 
quently in the day-time he undid 
the work of the night before, and 
viewed the result with dissatisfac- 
tion. No definite expression was 
to be got from the life. Yet he 
had no inclination to dismiss his 
model, and do better work from his 
memory of her. His thoughts 
turned to her in her absence, and 
he found himself thinking perpetu- 
ally of her, from sheer inability to 
divert his mind to other considera- 
tions. Artistic devotion to her 
as a most beautiful creation was 
not the feeling which prevailed 
exclusively: her acts and words, 
not less than her physical beauty, 
were the subject of his reflec- 
tions. 

She astonished and perplexed 
him with the anomalous character 
she presented. He found it as 
difficult to determine how she felt 
towards him as to define her gene- 
ral character. Whilst he worked 
he was absorbed in his subject ; 
but in the intervals of rest during 
her sitting he had scope for obser- 
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vation, and gathered sufficient ma- 
terial for after-contemplation. One 
night, upon leaving the club, he 
walked to his studio, though his 
home lay in the opposite direction, 
with no other purpose than to look 
at the picture he had left but a few 
hours before. He lit a candle; 
then he lit his pipe and turned to 
the easel. Yes, there was some- 
thing of her there ; her eyes looked 
out at him from the canvas, and 
almost unconsciously he removed 
the pipe from his lips, and laid it 
aside in that presence. He sat 
long before his work, regarding it 
with a sadness he-could not ex- 
plain. There was a melancholy in- 
terest about it, which increased as 
the likeness grew in beauty. Night 
after night he returned to indulge 
in the sweet sadness that contem- 
plation ofthe face produced. Such 
a feeling never possessed him when 
René provoked his passion. Then, 
even whilst each fibre of his body 
glowed with fervid yearning towards 
her, his soul was overcast with re- 
gret. Her glance was suggestive 
of a feeling which destroyed her 
perfection. It was to him a hectic 
flush, lending a dreadful lustre. 
A fault in any thing of beauty would 
have moved him with sadness; but 
René’s defect he deplored more 
deeply because he saw her disposi- 
tion was, but for that, pure and 
good. 

As his mind became more and 
more deeply occupied with these 
reflections, he perceived that his 
enthusiasm was less for his portrait 
than for the original, and that his 
regard for the beautiful model was 
no longer merely esthetic. 


Beyond his own unsold pictures 
and some casts, there were few of 
the adornments which distinguish 
the rich or the amateur artist's 
studio in Hugh Biron’s room. A 
pair of foils were the most useless 
articles of the place; and they in 
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the winter-time served the purpose 
of fire-irons, and had even been 
employed to cook a chop. In the 
rest which broke a sitting René 
took up one of these, and holding 
it horizontally level with her eye, 
looked along its edge critically, 
and asked, 

‘Do you fence?’ 

‘A little.’ 

She handed him the foil, and 
taking the other, put herself in 
position, and called, ‘ En guard.’ 

‘I decline the combat,’ said 
Hugh, laughing. 

‘Are you afraid ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Of yourself? I would have you 
a little less generous and more 
complimentary. Fear me, and de- 
fend yourself.’ 

‘But I have no masks.’ 

*T will not touch your face.’ 

* But yours ?” 

‘Again you are uncomplimen- 
tary.’ 

‘] meant to imply that I am 
awkward.’ 

‘And I meant to imply that I am 
not.’ 

‘It is so uncommon for ladies 
to fence.’ 

‘The greater reason that I should 
adopt the practice. You flattered 
me yesterday by acknowledging 
that my tastes were exceptional. 
My father taught fencing.’ 

‘As well as dancing ?” 

‘ Naturally ; agood dancer should 
be a good fencer. I think I can 
dance well.’ 

‘The poetry of motion is in 
every step youtake. I believe you 
could do anything you wish.’ 

‘To begin with, can I make you 
take up your guard, or not ? 

Hugh saluted and ‘engaged,’ 
with dread undiminished by René’s 
confident assurance. 

‘I would as soon play with a 
chisel on the head ofa Canova,’ he 
said to himself, thinking how one 
awkward slip might bring his 
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weapon in contact with the lovely 
form before him. 

He attempted nothing but de- 
fence, and did his best, knowing 
that her safety depended on his 
dexterity. Nevertheless he was 
worsted again and again. 

‘ This is all very well for a begin- 
ning,’ said René, ‘but now that 
you see I can fence a little, please 
defend yourself in real earnest. I 
haven't touched a foil for six 
months. I shall be less maladroit 
when my wrist is warm.’ 

‘I have played my best.’ 

‘You said you could fence a 
little ; you have done nothing yet. 
En guard !’ 

René in a spirit of mischief made 
quick passes, delighted to observe 
the terror with which Hugh re- 
garded his own point. He grew 
hot, he lost all presence of mind, 
he trembled with agitation, as he 
saw the heedless mirth that sparkled 
in her eyes. He resolved to bring 
the play to a close, and forgetful 
of all rules he dropped his foil, and 
brought his hand to his breast at 
the very moment René thrust. Her 
button caught the back of his hand, 
and raised the skin. 

In a moment René had flung 
aside her foil. 

‘Oh, what a fool I am! she 
cried, catching his wounded hand 
in hers. 

It was she whose face expressed 
anxiety now, and her anxiety im- 
parted pleasure to Hugh. The 
sight of his own blood did not 
affect him ; his eyes were upon the 
white fingers that trembled as they 
tenderly closed about his. 

She whipped a handkerchief from 
her pocket, put it to her cheek to 
see if it were soft, and bound it 
gently round the wounded hand, 
saying never a word the while. 
Hugh was too pleased to be thus 
tenderly cared for to check her by 
a word. Her arm touched his. 
Her head was bent so near his, 
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that leaning forward a few inches 
he might have touched her hair 
with his lips. Should he? Rapture 
quivered in his arm. René looked 
quickly into his face to see if he 
were faint. Her eyes were suffused 
with a tear. 

‘Good heavens! she loves me,’ 
thought Hugh. 

The occasion was not great 
enough for tenderness. Had 
Hugh’s wound been more serious 
she would have been dry-eyed; but 
she saw it was slight, and the re- 
lief from a sudden and serious ap- 
prehensive regret, and a flash of 
something like loveand pity, brought 
forth the ready tear. 

When she saw nothing of faint- 
ness in his face, but something of 
passionate ecstasy, she winked her 
eyes and dropped them hastily, 
ashamed of the tear that fell. 

‘It is a mere scratch,’ she said, 
tying the ends of the handkerchief 
quickly ; ‘and now I'll put the 
weapons away until you can use 
them without frightening your ad- 
versary out of all reason.’ 

‘I wish you had hurt me as I 
deserved, that I might have had a 
little more of the sympathy I don’t 
deserve,’ said Hugh. 

He could not use a brush with 
his hand bandaged, and was idle 
whilst René put on her bonnet and 
waterproof. He was glad of the 
excuse which allowed him to watch 
her in movement. Not a motion 
was without grace. 

‘I suppose a disabled artist will 
not want a model,’ said she. 

‘The patient wants a nurse. 
But perhaps I sha’n’t have the good 
fortune to be a patient to-morrow ;. 
so you will be required in your 
other capacity. I can use my fingers 
now quite well. Do you know, I 
think your cripple could shake 
hands—will you try him?’ 

She gave her hand: it was the 
first time they had touched in that 
way. He would have put her 
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fingers to his lips, but she snatched 
them away and left him with a 
laugh. 

He sat and gave himself up to 
reflection. As passion cooled and 
his thought grewcalm, he felt shame. 
The girl came to him in a profes- 
sional capacity, and he had no 
right to take advantage of her posi- 
tion even in so slight a matter 
as that of attempting to kiss her 
hand. Had she been a visitor 
of his own station it would have 
been more excusable. He had 
lost his self-control, and behaved 
ungently in treating her with less 
respect than he hoped she de- 
served. But had she not repeatedly 
tempted him, and was not she very, 
very beautiful, and was he bound 
to be better than ninety-nine men 
in a hundred ? 

‘ Oh, hang it all !’ he said, turning 
impatiently to his easel and taking 
up a brush. ‘The girl’s eyes tell 
me to kiss her a dozen times in 
the day. Why shouldn't 1? When 
a man restrains his feeling towards 
a girl of this kind, it usually even- 
tuates in his making a fool of him- 
self by offering her marriage. It’s 
ten to one but the girl has some 
idea of catching me in a trap of 
that kind. Heard perhaps from 
Mattie Reynolds that I am related 
to the rich folks at Riverford. 
Halloa, what’s this ? 

He had been untwisting the 
bandage from his hand, for he could 
not use the brush he had taken up, 
and he knew his wound to be too 
slight to require covering, and now 
he was looking at the monogram 
elaborately worked upon the soft 
cambric. 

‘ Never can make out these pre- 
cious tanglegrams. Mrs. Eason 
uses expensive handkerchiefs ! not 
that I ought to think of that when 
she gives them so readily when a 
fellow is in distress. (Howthe deuce 
can she make a K and E out of 
this?) She was quite affected by 
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the accident. (It looks like B. R.) 
The worst and best of women are 
alike good when a man’s suffering 
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she is a deep designing—R. B. ? 
—who thinks to marry the rising 
young artist, Hugh Biron? Perhaps 


her name is not Kate Eason at all. 
R. B.?) I wonder if this girl is R.B.? R.B.? R. B.—René Biron, 
just what she says, or if in reality by Jove! 

[To be continued. ] 


appeals tothem. (Who’s B. R. or 
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‘ May difference of opinion never hinder matrimony '—Nex 
tlie 
HE. 
SWEET Alice, let me sit by you, 
And rest for half an hour ; 
I see there’s just a place for two 
Behind this passion-flower. 
But why that pensive sigh, dear maid,— 
That glance so cold and stately ? 
What rival fancy dares invade 
The love we pledged so lately ? 
I see a cloud upon your brow, 
You look at me with scorning ; 
Oh, say you’re not repenting now 
The promise made this morning! 
SHE. 
No, Frank ; to you I’m constant yet, 
My love, my heart’s election ! 
No rival claim, no base regret 
Disturbs my firm affection. 
Your income, too, is quite enough, 
While mine for me suffices 
(Just hand me, dear, that vanille puff, 
And one of yonder ices). 
But, ah! ne’er yet love’s blissful way 
Ran smooth in human story : 
You are a Liberal, they say ; 
And I was born a Tory. 
HE. 
Nay then, sweet queen, but yield assent 
To just one small petition: 
Call forth Love’s model Parliament 
Without an Opposition ; 
And there, to save us from a fix, 
This sage amendment carry— 
‘That both shall keep their politics, 
Although they dare to marry.’ 
You, Cupid’s Zory, staunch and true, 
Shall change or vary never ; 
While I will be, in love for you, 
A Liberal for ever. 





DETACHED NOTES ON EDUCATION. 


By AN ECCENTRIC OLD BOY, 


_—o—— 


WHETHER the three chief branches 
of children’s training—the physi- 
cal, to wit, the mental and intellec- 
tual, and the moral—can ever be 
successfully pushed pari passu, may 
be held at least to be a question 
open to very considerable doubt. 

It would certainly seem to be 
only in accordance with the plain- 
est and simplest rules and dictates 
of common sense that for the first 
six or seven years at least of the 
child’s life the healthy develop- 
ment of the body should almost 
exclusively engross the parents’ 
solicitude and care, and that even 
for the next few years, say up to 
nine or ten, all teaching in the 
strict sense of the word should be 
limited to the merest rudiments 
of knowledge. Every one knows, 
though few parents and teachers 
would seem to care to remember, 
that there are two distinct faculties 
of the human mind—the perceptive 
and observant, and the reflective. 
These two faculties are codrdinate 
and mutually dependent. But 
though they are both equally in- 
born in the mind, the intention of 
Nature clearly is that they should 
enter severally upon the active per- 
formance of their functions at dif- 
ferent periods. 

The perceptive and observant 
faculty comes into play, however 
vaguely and indistinctly at first, 
with the birth of the child into the 
outer world; whilst the reflective 
faculty, left to its own natural de- 
velopment, remains latent, or dor- 
mant, for years after. 

The perceptive faculty is inces- 


santly gathering, through the me- 
dium and agency of the senses, a 
more or less abundant store of facts 
and impressions, which are laid up 
in the child’s mind and memory, 
to serve in Nature’s own good time 
as material for the reflective faculty 
to work upon, so soon as that 
faculty has ripened sufficiently for 
active function. 

In the first years of life, say up 
to the age of six, the perceptive 
faculty may be safely left to its 
own natural working; but after 
this it should be guided by parents 
and teachers into proper and profit- 
able channels. From the age of 
six to fifteen children are, as a rule, 
most eager to see, and to know and 
understand what they see. They 
should be taken as often as prac- 
ticable to the great school of Nature 
—the fields, the meads, the woods, 
the mountains, to botanical and 
the Zoological Gardens, and mu- 
seums of natural history, where 
they may, without excessive exer- 
cise of their mental and intellectual 
faculties, learn to know the aspect, 
the names, and the properties and 
uses of the productions of Na- 
ture. It is precisely in this period 
of life that the mind and memory 
may be said to be wax to receive, 
and marble to retain, impressions. 
A child may, in this way, be made 
to gather a vast amount of most use- 
ful practical knowledge, without 
the least over-excitement or over- 
burdening of its tender faculties. 
And this sort of teaching has the 
additional inestimable advantage, 
that it is almost necessarily carried 
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on pari passu with the child’s physi- 
cal training, which it can only tend 
to promote. There is no need to 
expatiate here upon the innumer- 
able glorious openings and oppor- 
tunities which it naturally affords 
for inculcating lessons of true mo- 
rality, and for securely planting in 
the child’s heart and mind. that 
universal intelligent charity to all 
God’s creation, that best and most 
acceptable of all prayers—the love 
of God’s creatures, both great and 
small—which forms the chief tenet 
of the saving faith preached to 
mankind by the Divine Teacher. 

Unhappily, this proper fruitful 
cultivation of the perceptive faculty 
is, as a general rule, almost entirely 
neglected in our actual system of 
education, and it is by no means 
uncommon to meet with deeply- 
learned men even who can barely 
distinguish between a crop of wheat 
and one of barley, or between an 
oak and a beech, or an apple-tree 
and a cherry-tree, &c. John Bar- 
rett, one of the most learned Greek 
scholars of modern times, did not 
know a crow when he saw one 
accidentally flying into his room 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
had to call for a work on natural 
history to find out to which class 
of creatures this vara avis could 
possibly belong. 

Our present system of education 
is based instead upon forcing the 
reflective faculty of the child into 
premature action, which certainly 
seems neither natural nor rational. 
We send our children to school 
nowadays at the tender age of 
from five to eight, or even at four 
maybe, to the deep and lasting 
detriment of the proper develop- 
ment oftheir little bodies and limbs, 
and we call upon their young un- 
fledged faculties for efforts to which 
they might be barely adequate 
some five or six years later in life. 
Instead of giving them the largest 
practicable allowance of free mo- 
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tion and exercise in the open air, 
we shut them up for something like 
half the day in musty schoolrooms, 
where we do our very worst to 
keep them more or less in a state 
of forced immobility, quite un- 
natural to childhood, and make 
them throw away months, or rather 
years, of their young lives upon 
the acquisition of a most moderate 
collection of the merest rudiments 
of knowledge, which at a later pe- 
riod of life, say at nine or ten, 
would fall to them almost without 
trouble, like ripe fruit. 

Experto crede: 1, the writer of 
these detached notes towards a 
future essay on education, was hap- 
pily permitted to enjoy, up to the 
age of nine, the inestimable bless- 
ing of the full freedom of childhood. 
I certainly was not brighter than 
other boys—far from it—I may 
conscientiously aver; yet a few 
brief months sufficed to initiate me 
fully into the mysteries of reading, 
writing, and ciphering—at least to 
the extent of the four simple rules 
—and when I was eleven years 
old, I had overtaken most of the 
boys of twelve and thirteen who 
had been at school since the age of 
six or seven; for in those olden 
times parents retained still suffi- 
cient sense not to try to turn their 
unhappy infants into ‘scholars’ at 
the tender age of four, as is un- 
happily the case but too often 
nowadays. I must not omit to 
mention that I enjoyed another 
immense advantage: where I was 
brought up, the stupid, brutal, and 
brutalising system of birching and 
flogging children into learning was 
strictly and absolutely prohibited — 
no master or teacher, however high 
or low, being allowed even to lay 
a finger in anger upon a child—as 
it was justly held that no man or 
woman who could not teach with- 
out the wretched help of the birch 
or the cane, or boxes on the ear, 
or pinches, or nose-pullings, or 
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other such small cowardly tyran- 
nies, was fit to be intrusted with 
the noblest and most exalted of 
human tasks—the education of the 
rising generation. 


What a pity it is, to be sure, that 
our English teachers will so per- 
versely cling to their hideously 
repulsive system of stripes and cor- 
poral torments of all kinds, which 
is now so happily banished from 
most continental schools ! 

I happen to know a little boy of 
nine who attends one of the best- 
reputed public schools in London 
—a school which would certainly 
do honour to its reputation, were 
it not for this leprosy of corporal 
punishment. The poor boy is of 
delicate nervous organisation. His 
mental faculties promise to bear 
abundant fruit if only due time be 
given them to ripen; but they are 
not robust enough as yet to re- 
spond freely to the unreasonably 
heavy demands made upon them 


by his masters ; so it naturally hap- 
pens that he occasionally incurs 


his teacher’s displeasure. The 
birchings and canings which he 
has had to endure in consequence 
were beginning to threaten to sow 
the seeds of serious disorder in his 
fragile constitution. His energetic 
masters felt accordingly compelled 
to relinquish their beloved me- 
thod of hastening the poor child’s 
sluggish intellectual development. 
Clinging, however, with true peda- 
gogic obstinacy to their ‘ tried and 
approved’ system of training, they 
have substituted now for the former 
floggings the favourite alternative 
punishment of English schools, a 
lesser or greater number of stripes 
dealt with a cane on the poor boy’s 
hands and fingers, with the most en- 
tire disregard, of course, of the ex- 
quisitely delicate structure of that 
most marvellous organ of organs, 
which has so truly and felicitously 
been termed the Creator’s highest 
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masterpiece. If teachers of this 
class would only contemplate the 
possible consequences of an unlucky 
blow, they would certainly shrink 
witha shudder from incurring them, 
and would let the poor children’s 
hands alone. 


There is another, if possible still 
more hideous, blot on our present 
system of education—the institu- 
tion of prefects and monitors, to 
wit, and the vile abuse of fagging, 
which disgrace many of our great 
public schools. Upon no con- 
sideration, and under no pretext 
whatever, should children be in- 
trusted with power over other chil- 
dren. It is man’s unhappy ten- 
dency to play fantastic tricks before 
high Heaven when dressed in a 
little brief authority, and this ten- 
dency is still more strongly pro- 
nounced in children; whilst no- 
thing is so hurtful to a child’s 
feelings than tyranny exercised 
over him by another mere child, a 
few years older perhaps, or a little 
cleverer in a scholastic point of 
view. We see occasionally how 
one of these small petty tyrants 
will drive his victim even to self- 
murder. 


A teacher’s task is of the noblest 
and most exalted kind, and it re- 
quires rare and peculiar qualifica- 
tions to fit a man or woman for 
this task. Learning is not the 
highest nor even the most indis- 
pensable of these qualifications. A 
man may be brimful of knowledge, 
and yet be a very indifferent 
teacher. The faculty of imparting 
to others the knowledge which 
one possesses is one of the rarest 
and happiest gifts. There is a deal 
of philosophical meaning in the old 
fable of the crane and the fox, 
and the wide shallow dish and the 
narrow-necked bottle: the fox 
could not drink out of the one, 
and the crane but very indifferently 
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out of the other. A skilful teacher 
is he who can adapt himself rea- 
dily to the different capacities of 
his pupils—who can be, as it were, 
unto the one a narrow-necked bot- 
tle, unto another a wide shallow 
dish, and so forth. A good teacher 
should be gentle, patient, forbear- 
ing, and always and invariably 
sympathetic. His firmness should 
never be permitted to degenerate 
into harshness. He should strive 
to impress upon all kis pupils, 
even upon those who may try his 
patience most, that he honestly 
and sincerely wishes to be the best 
and kindest friend of all of them. 
Many an ungrateful soil may by 
persevering loving labour be made 
to yield a grateful harvest. 


One of the gravest errors in our 
present system of education is that 
it makes but very indifferent pro- 
vision for differences in the charac- 
ter and disposition and the several 
natural gifts, inclinations, and ten- 
dencies of children. Boys of the 
same school, or the same form or 
class, are all treated alike to the 
same subjects and the same mode 
of teaching, with the most sove- 
reign disregard of their several 
capacities, and even of their in- 
tended future pursuits in life. 


But the most radical error of the 
present system is, in my opinion, 
that masters and teachers would 
seem to be more and more dis- 
posed to drop ¢eaching in the pro- 
per sense of the term, and to make 
their pupils learn instead; for the 
growing system of home-tasks can 
only tend in this most decidedly 
wrong direction. It would be much 
better for the true interests of both 
teachers and learners to make the 
children stay one hour longer in 
school every day, and to abandon 
home-tasks altogether. The school 
is the proper place for learning, 
and the only truly proper place; 
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and instruction by word of mouth, 
and with the aid of the black board, 
is always the most profitable in- 
struction. To send a boy home 
with orders to learn lessons out of 
books, and to write tasks, some- 
times of the most fantastic nature, 
is certainly not the proper way of 
teaching him ; and when a child has 
passed some five or six hours of 
the day in school, he ought to 
have rest and freedom from study 
till the next day—even leaving out 
of the question the glaring fact that 
all home-tasks must necessarily fall 
most unevenly upon clever children 
and dull children, and upon those 
whose parents may be able and 
willing to assist their offspring in 
doing the tasks, and those who 
have no such help afforded them. 
It is this very system of home- 
tasks which is making the school 
years of boys more and more irk- 
some and unhappy, not here alone, 
but even, and perhaps still more 
so, in Germany, with her vaunted 
system of education. A poor child 
is never free to enjoy himself; even 
part of his Sunday has to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of his 
home-tasks and lessons. 


The irrational way in which lan- 
guages are taught at our schools is 
another lamentable mistake. 

A child learns its mother-tongue 
readily and easily by simple imita- 
tion, without having the slightest 
notion of its etymology or syntax, 
which it is only taught afterwards. 
This is the natural and rational 
way. Yet when we wish to teach 
a boy Latin or Greek, or any mo- 
dern language, we begin with the 
grammar—which is very much like 
commencing building a church at 
the steeple. No wonder that with 
such an irrational system it should 
take some six or seven years, and 
more, to give the unhappy learner 
a lamentably imperfect knowledge 
of one or more of these languages. 

fe) 
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It is a large slice to take out of 
a boy’s life to make him waste so 
many years upon what, with a 
proper system, might easily be 
acquired in one year. The late 
Dr. Charles Tausenau, of Vienna, 
a gentleman well known in Lon- 
don, where he passed the last 
twenty years or so of his life, 
was one of the most accomplished 
linguists of modern times. He 
spoke Czech, Magyar, German, 
Italian, English, and French with 
equal fluency and elegance, and 
with no mean degree of oratorical 
power. He was a sound Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew scholar, and 
possessed considerably more than 
a mere smattering of Sanscrit, Ara- 
bian, and other Oriental tongues. 
He had been taught the classic lan- 
guages and Hebrew at school, and 
he was wont to tell me and other 
friends how bitterly he regretted 
the eight years of his life which he 
had been compelled to waste upon 
an imperfect acquisition of these 
languages. All the other languages 
ofhis vast repertory hehad acquired 
in less than four years, he used to 
tell us, besides making up at the 
same time all his imperfections in 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

As part of my own personal ex- 
perience, I remember how I hated 
Greek, simply because I was sur- 
feited and vexed beyond a boy’s 
endurance with long and tedious 
and, to me at the time, utterly in- 
comprehensible lessons on the 
Greek accents, before I knew a 
single word of the Greek language. 
This downright absurdity retarded 
my progress in Greek for at least 
six months; besides that, I never 
after would take kindly to that lan- 
guage, even when its undoubted 
beauties were becoming revealed 
to me. 


What may be said to be still 
worse, our poor boys are but too 
often forced to study classic and 
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foreign languages long before they 
have had time to master their mo- 
ther-tongue. 

An anecdote occurs to me in re- 
ference to this clearly most irra- 
tional way of proceeding in our 
educational system. In a society 
of literary men and artists, who 
used to meet in a certain place in 
the Strand, the conversation turned 
one day upon the high attainments, 
&c., of a well-known accomplished 
scholar. One of the artists pre- 
sent, who was rather given to ex- 
uberance in his professions, warm- 
ly expressed his opinion that the 
said gentleman was incontestably 
the most highly gifted man, and 
the most sensible withal, whom 
it had ever been his good for- 
tune to come in contact with. 
Upon this the late William Brough, 
who happened to be present, ex- 
claimed jocularly, ‘ What! a sen- 
sible man! You do not mean it, 
surely! Why, I have heard him 
talk German to that little kitten 
there’—pointing to a small feline 
specimen gambolling on the floor— 
‘which is too young yet even to 
understand English! Would any 
one call ¢hat sensible? It was a 
whimsical remark to make; yet, 
properly applied, a grain of golden 
truth might surely be found in it. 


The education given at most of 
our great public schools is still 
lamentably deficient and defective, 
although a great improvement has 
certainly taken place in it of late. 
Years ago I was requested by a 
gentleman learned in the law, who 
is now a distinguished member of 
the House of Lords, to prepare 
his son, now a high officer in the 
army, then a lad of about fifteen, 
for a military school on the Conti- 
nent. The boy had been educated 
at one of the most renowned high 
schools in England; an outbreak 
of measles in the place had induced 
his father to take him home. Upon 
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examining the boy, I found that he 
could do execrable Latin verses, 
and had a semi-demi smattering of 
a little Greek and Mathematics, 
but was altogether ignorant of 
geography and history, very indif- 
ferently versed in arithmetic, quite 
innocent of English composition, 
and the merest tyro in French, 
which yet he assured me he had 
studied for two years. Now this 
boy happened to be an exception- 
ally bright boy ; six months’ teach- 


ing—three hours a day—amply 
sufficed to make up for the gross 
neglect of seven years at the ‘high’ 
school in question, and to prepare 
him most fully and efficiently for 
the military school on the Conti- 
nent to which his father wished to 
send him. Had it not been for 
the lucky accident of the measles, 
which compelled him to leave his 
alma mater, he would certainly not 
have been admitted to this mili- 
tary school. 





THE SOWERS. 


* All seed is in the sower's hands,’ ROSSETTI, 


—_o~—_ 


TEN thousand sowers through the land 
Passed heedless on their way ; 
Ten thousand seeds in every hand 
Of every sort had they. 
They cast seed here, they cast seed there, 
They cast seed everywhere. 


The land a forest straightway grew, 
With plants of every kind ; 
And kindly fruits, and poisonous too, 
In that wood could you find ; 
For trees grew here, and trees grew there, 
And trees grew everywhere. 


Anon, as many a year went by, 
Those sowers came once more, 
And wandered ‘neath the leaf-hid sky, 
And wondered at the store ; 
For fruit hung here, and fruit hung there, 
And fruit hung everywhere. 


Then plucked they many a berry bright, 
None could their right deny ; 
And some ate to their long delight, 
And some ate but to die; 
While some plucked here, and some plucked there, 
And some plucked everywhere. 


Nor knew they in that tangled wood 
The trees that were their own ; 
Yet as they plucked as each one should, 


Each plucked what he had sown. 
So do men here, so do men there, 


So do men everywhere. S. WADDINGTON. 











THE TWO SIBILS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘HERE is a letter from Mr. Came- 
ron, Rosie. He says it will bea 
great pleasure to Mrs. Cameron 
and him if my friend Miss Dews- 
bury will accompany me to Glen- 
ach, and they hope her society 
will reconcile me to its dullness 
and seclusion.’ 

‘It is really very good of them 
to take me on your recommenda- 
tion, Lily, and we must try to put 
a little life into the old place and 
the old people.’ 

‘Mrs. Cameron is my guardian’s 
mother, and, I fancy, is an oldlady ; 


but he is not old, at least not very 
old—a little over thirty.’ 

‘Well, that is not young, at any 
rate, but not too old to tease and 
flirt with. Now, fair Lily, do not 
shake your wise head and begin a 
lecture, because I cannot listen to 


it now. In one week we shall be 
free, able to go out and in when 
we like—to sit, walk, skip, run, as 
the spirit moves us.’ 

‘And think of the heather and 
the woods in exchange for Inverness 
Terrace and the Bayswater Road.’ 

‘And we shall dine in English, 
and breakfast without the accom- 
paniment of text and collect : won’t 
it be splendid ? 

The lively and excitable Rose 
caught Lily by the waist, and 
' waltzed round the room till both 
sank exhausted on the floor. Lily 
was the first to speak, and her voice 
was somewhat sad. 

‘It is delightful to think that we 
shall be free, but I feel a little sorry 
to leave school. It is different for 


you ; in a few weeks you will have 
your father and mother, you will 
have home. But for me there is 
no home; and here we are all 
equal, and I do not feel it so 
much.’ 

Rose raised her head from Lily’s 
lap, and threw her arms around her 
friend. 

‘ Lily dear, my home isto be yours 
too ; you are my dear sister. There 
is only one difference between us, 
and there I envy you: you area 
great heiress, and everybody will 
worship the beautiful rich Miss 
Montgomery.’ 

‘Yes, for her money; I never can 
be sure that anybody will love me 
for myself. Ah, Rose, if I could 
only change places with you, and 
make Mrs. Cameron or anybody 
love me ! 

Rose sprang to her feet and 
clapped her hands. 

*I have it, I have it! 

Lily looked at her in wonder. 

‘ Have you ever seen your guar- 
dian or his mother ?” 

‘No; why? 

‘Then I shall go to Glenach as 
the heiress Sibyl Montgomery, and 
you as my friend Sibyl Dewsbury. 
It will be like acting a play, and 
sha’n’t I lead them all a pretty 
dance ?” 

Before Lily could grasp the idea, 
the bell summoned them down- 
stairs, and interrupted the conver- 
sation. 

The two speakers, Sibyl Mont- 
gomery and Sibyl Dewsbury, were 
the children of brother-officers, 
born in India within a few weeks 
of one another, baptisedat the same 
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time and by thesame name. They 
spent their early childhood together, 
and the contrast in their appear- 
ance suggested their distinguishing 
names of Rose and Lily, by which 
they were almost always called. 
They were separated when sent to 
England ; but on the death of Dr. 
and Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Dews- 
bury begged thather little orphaned 
goddaughter might go to the same 
school as Rose. 

Dr. Montgomery had inherited 
large estates, to which his daughter 
Sibyl succeeded, her guardians 
being her father’s old friend, Mr. 
Cameron of Glenach, and his son 
Norval. The former died shortly 
before Sibyl was to leave school, 
and his son was then sole guar- 
dian. 

Norval Cameron had not seen 
his ward, but now that she was 
about to leave school, he and his 
mother had invited her and Miss 
Dewsbury to spend a few weeks 
with them in the Highlands. 

During the few days that elapsed 
before the girls left school, Rose 
became more and more delighted 
with the project of changing places 
with Lily. The latter was quite 
pleased to resign her heiress-ship, 
but she shrank from the falsehood 
and deception it implied. Rose 
urged that it was merely a frolic, 
and could not possibly hurt any 
one, and at last she agreed ; and 
they bound themselves to keep up 
the disguise till Lily’s birthday, 
three or four weeks after. 

They were in great glee during 
the journey, Rose practising the 
part of a spoiled heiress, and 
giving herself all the airs and affec- 
tation her imagination attached 
to that character. Lily laughed 
heartily, but begged, as she was 
going to represent her, that she 
would be more moderate. 

Lily felt a little nervous when 
they got out at the Highland sta- 
tion where Mr. Cameron was to 
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meet them: not so Rose. Acting 
was her passion, and she threw 
herself into her part with her whole 
heart. 

She went forward to meet Mr. 
Cameron, and after greeting him 
herself, introduced her friend 
Miss Dewsbury. 

The evening was lovely, and the 
scenery, to girls fresh from school 
in London, was simply enchanting. 
They drove for some time along the 
side of a beautiful loch, which was 
guarded on one side by one of the 
highest of the Grampian range. 
Glenach lay nestled in wood at the 
head of the loch, commanding its 
whole extent, backed by heath- 
covered hills, and overlooked by 
the giant Ben. 

Lily was very silent during the 
drive, and, it must be confessed, felt 
ratheruncomfortable atthe thought 
of entering the house of her father’s 
friend under an assumed name. 
Mr. Cameron’s conversation was 
principally addressed to his sup- 
posed ward, but a keen observer 
would have noticed that he was 
much more observant of Lily. 

As evening was closing in they 
reached Glenach, and were received 
by Mrs. Cameron, who was an in- 
valid and confined almost entirely 
to her chair. She wasa handsome 
old lady, and made a beautiful pic- 
ture with her white hair braided 
under her snowy widow’s cap, her 
fine marble-fair face lighted up by 
large dark eyes, and her black dress 
relieved by the softest and dainti- 
est of Indian shawls. 

Her son introduced the two 
girls. After kissing and bidding 
them welcome, she said, turning to 
Mr. Cameron, 

‘Norval, I never saw either Dr. 
or Mrs. Montgomery, but from 
your father’s description of them, - 
I should fancy Miss Dewsbury 
more likely to be their daughter 
than this bright little gipsy.’ 

Lily blushed deeply, and torelieve 
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her evident embarrassment, Mrs. 
Cameron turned to Rose. 

‘I may call you Sibyl, my dear, 
may I not? And what must I call 
your friend ? 

‘We are both Sibyl; but please, 
Mrs. Cameron, you must call us by 
our pet names, Rose and Lily; 
we hardly know ourselves by any 
other. I am Rose, and this is 
Lily.’ 

‘It is hardly necessary to tell us 
that,’ said Mrs. Cameron. ‘The 
names are very pretty and appro- 
priate. Now, little white Lily, run 
and take off your wraps, and prepare 
to do justice to a Highland tea. 
Rose, you must do the honours of 
your guardian’s house, for you see 
I am but a useless cripple.’ 

Lily pressed the slender hand 
she held to her lips in token of 
sympathy and thanks, and received 
a sweet smile of acknowledgment 
from Mr. Cameron, as he held the 
door open for them. 

Mrs. Cameron’s maid showed 
them to their pretty room, and 
offered her assistance. But they 
were too anxious to be alone to 
avail themselves of it. 

The momentthe door was closed, 
Rose danced up to Lily, and 
hugged her in an ecstasy of de- 
light. 

‘O Lily, is not this delicious? 
Such a lovely place, and such a 
dear old lady, and I am very nearly 
in love with your—I mean my— 
guardian already. But what made 
you blush so when you were taken 
for yourself? I thought it was all 
over with our fun.’ 

‘Rose, I do feel that it is a 
shame to impose on that beautiful 
old lady ; and Mr. Cameron’s face 
is so noble and so open that I am 
sure he will despise us both when 
he knows.’ 

‘Now, Lily,’ said Rose, as her 
head emerged from the depths of 
a portmanteau from which she was 
ruthlessly dragging the things so 
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carefully packed by the governess, 
‘do be reasonable. Can you show 
me any possible harm that can 
come of our escapade? Ofcourse 
there is none, and that sober old 
guardian of yours will only shake 
his fatherly head and call us naughty 
children, while his mother will be 
sorry that she was not in the secret, 
that she might have enjoyed the 
fun. Besides, fair Sibyl, your 
word is pledged, and you must not 
cheat me out of the honour of be- 
ing an heiress and having my own 
way for a little.’ 

Lily laughed. 

‘As to your having your own 
way, Rosie, you are pretty sure to 
have that at any time, so I suppose 
I must submit with a good grace.’ 

When Mrs. Cameron was alone 
with her son, she said, 

‘ Well, Norval, you have brought 
two very bonny lassies to enliven 
the old house, but I fear you will 
find your ward rather wild now that 
she is released from school; I al- 
most wish Miss Dewsbury had been 
the heiress.’ 

‘So do not I, mother mine.’ 

‘Why? She would have made 
2 charming wife for you, and then 
we need not have left our home.’ 

‘You would not say so seriously, 
mother dear. You know that no- 
thing would tempt me to retrieve 
our fortune by marriage, especially 
by marrying the young girl who was 
intrusted to my care. Nay,’ he said, 
laying his hand caressingly on hers; 
‘congratulate me rather that Miss 
Dewsbury is not the heiress, for in 
that case temptation would have 
been less easily resisted. But itis 
absurd for an old fellow like me 
to talk of falling in love at first 
sight.’ 

After the girls came down, there 
was an adjournment to the dining- 
room, where a_ substantial meal 
awaited them, and soon after the 
travellers retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER II. 


BerorE Rose had opened her 
eyes next morning, Lily had spied 
the big Ben looking in at her with 
his night-cap on, and she sprang to 
the window to greet him. She 
hastened to dress, and went out on 
the lawn to admire the view. 

The house was built on a rocky 
promontory jutting into the lake; 
the lawn in front was surrounded 
on three sides by water, and the 
steep bank was closely planted 
with fine shrubs, through which a 
path was carefully cut, leading to 
the water. As far as the eye could 
reach, not a house was visible; 
which to Lily was a great charm, 
and she thought she never could 
weary of such grandeur and 
beauty. 

She did not hear Mr. Cameron 
cross the lawn, and he stood for a 
minute or two looking, not at the 
scenery, but at the beautiful face 
before him, more beautiful than he 
had seen it from its expression of 
rapt admiration. 

As he wished her good-morning 
she turned with a sigh, as if she 
must give some expression to her 
feeling, and tears stood in the gray 
dove-like eyes that were turned to 
him. Their eyes met, and each 
seemed to catch a glimpse of the 
other’s heart, and a better under- 
standing was established between 
them than is often effected in the 
intercourse of years. 

Nothing could exceed the happi- 
ness of the girls as they wandered 
over the hills, or fished in the fine 
trouting stream that crawled in the 
little glen at the side of the house, 
or—greatest pleasure of all—rowed 
on the loch. 

Although Mr. Cameron never 
doubted Rose’s identity, his mother 
had very early a suspicion of the 
truth, but entering into the whim 
she resolved not to spoil their sport 
even by showing that she knew 
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their secret. Besides that, she had 
her own reasons for not enlighten- 
ing Norval. Her great wish was 
to see him married before she, in- 
valid as she was, should be taken 
away, and she saw that he was be- 
coming every day more attached 
to Rose, than whom she could not 
wish a better wife. Yet, had hea 
suspicion that she was Sibyl Mont- 
gomery, he would crush the affec- 
tion that was filling his heart rather 
than expose himself to the imputa- 
tion of marrying his ward from in- 
terested motives. 

Mr. Cameron was more frank 
with Rose than with Lily ; as his 
ward she was treated as a child 
of the house, and, like a spoiled 
child, tyrannised over all around 
her with their full consent. Still, 
Rose was not long in discovering 
that she did not hold the first place 
in Mr. Cameron’s affection, and 
she began to think that an addition 
to their society might be agreeable. 
She was therefore quite pleased 
when one afternoon the minister of 
the parish called. 

In other circumstances she would 
hardly have hailed the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Larty as an acquisition, but at 
least he was better than nobody ; 
what was the use of her heiress- 
ship if she was not to be admired 
for it ? 

Mr. M‘Larty’s appearance was 
not prepossessing; his hair was 
long and lanky, while between it 
and his coat an uncomfortable 
piece of neck was visible ; his shoul- 
ders low and sloping, his back long 
and hollow ; in fact, no one could 
exactly tell why, but his back was 
the most disagreeable thing about 
him except his perfect self-compla- 
cency and assurance. 

But still, as Rose said, he was 
better than nobody,and she set her- 
self to captivate him. 

After taking a glass of wine, and 
handing Rose his glass to put on 
the table, he agreed to accompany 
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Mr. Cameron and the girls on an 
expedition among the hills. 

Rose and Lily started on their 
mountain ponies, as the distance 
was too great for them to go on 
foot. Norval walked beside Lily, 
while Mr. M‘Larty was so delight- 
ed at having the lovely and wealthy 
Miss Montgomery committed to 
his care, that he almost forgot to 
be frightened when she asked him 
to lead the pony. She did not 
waste her time, and when they 
reached the height of that day’s 
ambition he had lost both head 
and heart. 

But however willing the spirit, 
the flesh is often weak, and poor 
Mr. M‘Larty, unaccustomed to hill- 
work, began to show evident signs 
of distress on the way home. 

Prompted as much, we fear, by 
the love of mischief as by compas- 
sion, Rose dismounted, and declar- 
ing that she had something import- 
ant to say to Mr. Cameron, she 
insisted that the minister should 


mount and accompany Lily. 
Poor Mr. M‘Larty got red and 


white by turns. He had never 
been on horseback in his life, and 
to mount for the first time with 
Rose as a spectator was not to be 
thought of. 

‘I could not ride, Miss Mont- 
gomery, and let you walk; besides’ 
(a gleam of hope), ‘ this is a side- 
saddle.’ 

‘That is easily remedied,’ said 
Rose, taking out the movable 
head. 

The perspiration stood like beads 
on the minister’s brow. 

‘ But,’ he gasped, ‘I can’t ride’ 

‘Oh, yes, you can ; you told me 
a little while ago it was a delight- 
ful exercise.’ 

So he had, and he felt now that 
he could tear out his tongue for 
uttering the falsehood. 

Norval and Lily were some dis- 
tance behind, and with no one to 
help him the poor man was obliged 
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to give in. But how was he to 
mount? hecould never spring from 
the ground on to the animal’s back. 

Fearing that the others might 
come to the rescue, Rose led the 
pony to a large stone, and holding 
the bridle, she directed her gallant 
knight to put his foot in the stirrup 
and spring into the saddle. Sohe 
did, but, alas, he put the wrong 
foot, and when he reached his seat 
he found himself looking, not at 
Rose, but over the pony’s tail, at 
Norval and Lily, with a face of the 
most blank amazement. 

Lily instantly touched her pony 
with the whip, and bounded out of 
sight and hearing of the luckless 
divine. A feeling of anger at Rose 
for putting Mr. M‘Larty in such a 
position helped Norval to master 
himself, and he hastened forward 
to his aid, while Rose stood at the 
pony’s head nearly choked with 
suppressed laughter. 

Not being blessed (or cursed) 
with a very keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, or a very sensitive organi- 
sation, Mr. M‘Larty’s equanimity 
was restored when he found him- 
self in a more normal position on 
the pony’s back, and he trotted off 
to join Lily. 

Norval turned to remonstrate 
with Rose, but his eye following 
hers rested on the rider, who, with 
his feet dangling near the ground, 
and holding the bridle in both 
hands, was jogging along in a most 
undignified manner, and the point 
of Rose’s rebuke was considerably 
blunted by the hearty laugh in 
which they indulged. 

Mr. M‘Larty went home that 
night with a bounding heart. He 
was at this very time on matrimo- 
nial thoughts intent, and his eyes 
and his attentions alike had been 
directed to a farmer’s buxom 
daughter, whom he thought of rais- 
ing to the proud position of his 
wife. But here was a fairer face 
and a larger fortune, and Miss 
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Montgomery evidently admired 
him. Well, he would think about 
it, but he should not be surprised 
if he married her. 

Meanwhile Rose was entertain- 
ing Mrs. Cameron with a graphic 
account of his ride. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE day following the expedi- 
tion described in the last chapter 
was very wet, and despite piano and 
books, time had passed very slowly 
in the drawing-room at Glenach 
when Norval entered with a look 
of pleasure on his face. 

‘I have just met Sir Percy Low- 
ther, mother, and as the rain 
seemed to weigh heavily on his 
spirits I asked him to dine with us.’ 

‘I am very glad, Norval; but 
what brings him here at this 
season ?” 

‘ He says he was bored to death 
in London, and came down for a 
breath of fresh air. You know,’ 
he added, laughing, ‘he isdecidedly 
eligible, and perhaps he received 
too much attention.’ 

Rose’s curiosity was excited, and 
sitting on a stool at Mrs. Cameron’s 
feet, she said coaxingly, 

‘Now, dear Mrs. Cameron, I 
wish to know ad about Sir Percy 
Lowther.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, I can satisfy you 
in a few words. He is an English 
baronet, very nice, very rich, very 
tall, very good-looking, an ex- 
cellent shot, and a most delightful 
companion. He has rented a 
shooting in this neighbourhood for 
a year or two, and has heard ap- 
parently of your charms, and come 
down at this unusual season to 
admire them.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Rose, ‘ I had 
better go and make the most of 
them, as the dressing-gong has 
sounded.’ 


Rose was not easily pleased that 
evening; her scanty stock of even- 
ing dresses was turned over rather 
discontentedly ; but when she was 
ready at last, she looked lovely in 
her thin white dress and bright 
ribbon, with tea-rose buds tastefully 
arranged in her hair and dress. 

Two prettier girls are seldom 
seen than the two Sibyls, and each 
acted asa foil to the other. They 
were very simply dressed, having 
made few additions to their school 
outfit, and they had not yet bound 
up their hair. Rose was slender, 
and rather under the middle height, 
her dark hair curled in heavy 
masses on her neck ; she had dark 
lustrous eyes, now flashing with 
excitement, now sparkling with 
fun ; while dimples showed them- 
selves round her mouth on the 
smallest provocation, and her little 
white teeth were visible when she 
laughed. 

Lily was much taller, with neck 
and arms beautifully rounded and 
white as snow; long soft gray eyes, 
that with the least emotion deep- 
ened to black ; her hair was sunny 
brown, and so soft and fine that 
the lightest breeze lifted it from 
her cheek ; tiny hands and feet, and 
a cheek tinged with the colour of 
the blush-rose she wore. 

Rose looked at herself in the 
mirror. 

‘I wonder if Sir Percy will think 
me pretty. I daresay he would if 
you were not in the room, Lil. 
There is one comfort for me: Sibyl 
Montgomery is a very important 
person, independently of her per- 
sonal appearance ; so,’ she added, 
laughing, ‘you poor insignificant 
Miss Dewsbury, please keep in the 
background, and do not interfere 
with me.’ 

Sir Percy was in the drawing- 
room when the girls entered it, 
and Mrs. Cameron was very much 
amused at the slight inclination of 
Rose’s headin answer to Sir Percy’s 
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greeting as she passed to a seat 
without raising her eyes to look at 
him, although she was longing in- 
tensely to do so. 

Lily was much more affable, and 
it was to her that he addressed him- 
self, thus giving Rose time to 
study his appearance. She thought 
that Mrs. Cameron’s description 
of his appearance fell far short of 
the reality, that he fulfilled all the 
requirements she had pictured of 
her hero. In the mean time he 
was rather more taken up with Lily 
than was agreeable. 

So Miss Rose was forced in self- 
defence to begin a flirtation with 
Norval, who liked the //e-d-¢éfe of 
the other two as little as she did. 

At dinner Rose and Norval 
found themselves placed more to 
their liking, and the former found 
Sir Percy quite as charming as he 
looked. ‘The admiration seemed 
mutual, and they vied with each 
other in sparkling vivacity and 
quickness of repartee. They dis- 
covered in the course of the even- 
ing that they had much sympathy 
in their musical tastes, and Sir 
Percy said he was sure their voices 
would go well together, if Mrs. 
Cameron would allow him to bring 
one or two duets some morning. 

She, dear hospitable old lady, 
gave him a cordial invitation for 
all times and seasons, and expressed 
herself glad that the girls should 
find something to relieve the dull- 
ness of Glenach. 

Rose and Lily declared that 
they had never been so happy in 
their lives, and they looked as if 
they spoke the truth. 

The evening was a very happy 
one to all, and Rose retired to her 
room with her young heart swell- 
ing with the pride of conquest— 
elated at having received so much 
attention and so many compli- 
ments from a man like Sir Percy. 

She threw up the window to cool 
her burning cheeks, and while she 
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stood enjoying the fresh evening 
breeze, she heard Sir Percy and 
Norval walking along the terrace. 
Before she could pull it down they 
were under it, and she heard Sir 
Percy’s voice. 

‘I have not seen two such lovely 
girls this season, so perfectly fresh 
and natural, and not in the least 
jealous of one another.’ 

‘You seem very impartial in your 
praises,’ said Norval rather crossly. 
‘Have both made an equal im- 
pression on your susceptible heart?’ 

‘Keep your temper, my friend ; 
I am too old a hand to spot an- 
other man’s bird, and I leave the 
lovely Lily to the attentions of one 
who can so well appreciate her. 
But I feel most grateful to you for 
leaving the beautiful and piquant 
Rose for me to gather; and,’ he 
added, laughing, ‘although you de- 
spise money, she will be none the 
less precious because she is sur- 
rounded by golden leaves.’ 

Rose’s cheeks were not much 
cooled by her stand at the window. 
With a cry of pain and anger she 
threw herself on the bed, and her 
wounded pride found relief in hot 
tears. 

Lily, who had been in another 
part of the room, tried to soothe 
her and to learn the cause of her 
distress. Rose repeated the con- 
versation, and Lily’s cheeks got 
rosy on her own account at the 
implication that Norval cared for 
her, but she would not believe that 
the words were spoken in earnest. 

‘They were only joking, Rosy 
dear, as you were a little while 
ago when you said that Sir Percy 
was a darling. It was a poor joke, 
but you know he did not intend 
you to hear him, any more than 
you intended he should hear you.’ 

Rose raised her head proudly. 

‘I will be revenged, Lil. I 
shall do all I can to lead him to 
love me; then I shall tell him that 
I despise him, and that if I had 
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all the money he thinks I have, I 
should throw it into the sea rather 
than let him touch a penny of it.’ 

‘But, Rosy, if he wishes to marry 
you for your money, he will be 
glad to get off when he finds you 
have none.’ 

‘But I shall make him love me; 
and when he thinks to pluck his 
Rose—Ais Rose indeed !—he will 
find that it has thorns that will 
wound his hands, and that it will 
not let itself be plucked.’ 

Rose soon fell asleep, with the 
angry tears on her cheek. 

The conversation with Mr. Ca- 
meron, in which he had tried to 
mask the feeling of real admiration 
with which Rose had inspired him, 
soon passed from Sir Percy’s me- 
mory. He seemed to be more 
and more satisfied that Rose’s and 
his voices suited each other, for 
he very frequently made his ap- 
pearance at Glenach early in the 
forenoon to practise. Then, after 
taking up Miss Montgomery’s time 


in the morning, he would not let 
the girls go out alone in the after- 
noon, and remained to accompany 
them in case Norval should not be 


able to do so. At length it be- 
came an understood thing that Sir 
Percy should spend every day at 
Glenach, and the arrangement was 
too conducive to the happiness of 
all to be disputed. 

Rose still insisted with herself, 
and with Lily when she could be 
got to dispute the point, that any 
attention Sir Percy paid her was 
for her, or rather for Lily’s pro- 
perty, and that she was therefore 
entitled to encourage him, that she 
might be revenged for the insult 
offered her. 

It was a pretty fiction, and jus- 
tified in the young lady’s eyes a 
great deal of coquetry and flirta- 
tion that she would of course have 
considered unjustifiable otherwise. 
It proved too the truth of the 
adage, ‘ Revenge is sweet,’ for she 
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seemed to find it a very pleasant 
occupation. 

It must not be supposed that 
Mrs. Cameron was blind to what 
was going on before her eyes. She 
was no match-maker, but she was 
no match-marrer, and she knew 
Sir Percy well, that he was one to 
whose alliance no parent was likely 
to object, and he had made her in 
a degree his confidante. Was she 
justified, then, it will be asked, in 
withholding from him Rose’s and 
Lily’s secret? We say, Yes. She 
only guessed it, and she knew Sir 
Percy’s means were ample, and 
that if he really loved, fortune 
would not influence his choice, and 
in birth the girls were equal. 

One of Rose’s instruments of tor- 
ture was the Rev. David M‘Larty, 
who was head over ears in love, as 
her quick eyes had discovered, with 
hers, not her, and whose assurance 
was so great that she felt small 
compunction in preparing a little 
mortification for him. 

On one occasion when he dined 
at Glenach, Rose allowed him to 
pay her more marked attention 
than usual, which drove Sir Percy, 
as was fully intended, nearly frantic. 

After the minister left, Sir Percy 
asked Norval, in a tone in which 
his jealousy was delightfully appa- 
rent to Rose, 

‘Is Mr. M‘Larty a fair specimen 
of your ministers of the Church of 
Scotland ?” 

‘I am happy to say, not of the 
ministry as it is; but I fear not an 
unfair one of the prospective min- 
istry as things are now. Unless 
our ministers are lucky enough to 
marry rich wives it is difficult to 
keep the manse pot boiling.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Sir Percy sneeringly, 
‘I should think it would be a de- 
lightful thing to bestow one’s goods 
on such a man as Mr. M‘Larty, 
and a charming prospect for a lady 
to spend her life with him.’ 

‘A noble prospect,’ said Rose 
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enthusiastically, ‘to be the wife of 
a man whose life is devoted to 
spreading the Gospel among the 
ignorant, instead of spending his 
whole life in shooting and fishing 
and trying to kill time. Surely it 
is nobler to spend one’s money in 
feeding the hungry and clothing 
the naked than in encouraging 
balls and operas and all sorts of 
wickedness.’ 

Mrs. Cameron and Lily could 
nothelp laughing when they thought 
of Rose’s intense longing to go to 
a ball, and her dislike to clergy- 
men in general and to Mr. M‘Larty 
in particular. 

But to Sir Percy it was no laugh- 
ing matter; he felt that he had been 
abased by Rose’s speech and the 
Rev. David had been exalted, and 
even Norval felt taken aback by his 
ward’s clerical proclivities. But he 
thought it best not to notice them; 
so turning to Sir Percy, he said, 

‘You are surprised to see a man 
like Mr. M‘Larty here; but we were 
absent when the living was vacant, 
and the village publican, who has 
a hold of the people, got a ma- 
jority of votes for his cousin, Mr. 
M‘Larty.’ 

Rose pouted a little at the pub- 
lican’s cousin, but the conversa- 
tion was not continued. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE days slipped past so hap- 
pily that their flight was hardly 
noticed, till Norval drew attention 
to the fact that Sibyl’s birthday 
was close at hand, and mentioned 
that he would have some papers 
ready for her signature that day. 
This announcement caused some 
excitement to Rose and Lily: the 
latter felt that she must resume 
her proper position; the former 
that she must, as she pathetically 
expressed it, return to her rags. 
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We said that the days slipped 
past too happily to be counted ; 
not so the last few days to Rose. 
Since her enthusiastic expression 
of admiration for the clergy, Sir 
Percy had not been at Glenach. 
It was only a few days, but they 
were very long ones. 

She felt that she had won his 
love, but his absence showed her 
the price at which it had been pur- 
chased. It taught her that her 
own heart was no longer in her 
keeping—that she loved him most 
dearly. This discovery, to one who 
desired only to be revenged by 
winning love to spurn it, was humi- 
liating enough, but that was not all 
she learned in her solitary musings. 
As she thought of Sir Percy’s chi- 
valrous love of truth and straight- 
forward honesty, a new light was 
cast on her assumption of a false 
name and position. Ever impul- 
sive and going to extremes, as she 
had previously looked upon her 
and Lily’s escapade as perfectly 
harmless, she now considered it a 
most heinous offence. 

With the knowledge that she 
loved and was beloved came the 
crushing conviction that she ought 
to cast this great love from her, 
not scornfully and disdainfully, be- 
cause it was unworthy, but humbly 
and contritely, because she was un- 
worthy of it. It cost her much pain 
to make this resolution, but once 
made she was not one to fail in 
carrying it out. 

Norval made her heart beat by 
announcing that he had fixed the 
day before her birthday to try and 
reach the summit of their big Ben, 
and that Sir Percy and Mr. M‘Larty 
had promised to join them in an 
early start. 

The morning was clearand bright 
as heart could wish, and as Lily 
looked at the Ben on rising he 
lifted his cloud cap to greet her 
and invite her to visit him. 

After breakfast the party started, 
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the ladies on their ponies, the gen- 
tlemen on foot. Rose, afraid of 
being alone with Sir Percy, kept 
Mr. M‘Larty at her side, much to 
the delight of the latter, and the 
chagrin of the former. 

They reached the cairn in safety, 
and were lost in admiration of the 
magnificence of the scene before 
them. But ere they were half 
satisfied their guide warned them 
that there were signs of mist com- 
ing on, and that if they did not 
hasten down they would have diffi- 
culty in reaching home. 

In descending they became di- 
vided into parties; Norval took 
charge of Lily, and, as the minister 
found his hands as well as his feet 
fully occupied in securing his own 
safety, Rose was obliged to accept 
Sir Percy’s proffered aid. 

They sent their guide forward 
with the ponies, and it was not 
long before they regretted their 
rashness. The summit of the 
mountain became enveloped in 
mist, which swept down like a 
curtain and soon closed round 
them, and hid them even from one 
another. 

Norval and Lily had made much 
progress, but Mr. M‘Larty was 
within hail of them; the others 
were considerably higher up. 

Norval, accustomed to the hills 
from childhood, at once realised 
the danger that menaced them. A 
false step might lead them over a 
precipice, or into a deep mountain 
tarn. Fortunately he had taken 
the precaution of keeping as near 
as possible to the rocky, but now 
almost empty, bed ofa stream, and 
if they should follow that rough 
path, it would surely lead them to 
the foot of the hill. But Sir Percy 
and Rose were to be considered ; 
he could not go and leave them 
without assistance. He calculated 
that, from the place he had last 
seen them, they could not be far 
from the same stream, and thought 
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that by making his way up he 
might reach them. 

What to do with Lily he did not 
know; she was already tired, and 
the way was very rough, yet he 
dreaded leaving her with the risk 
of not being able to find her again. 
He fancied there was a sheep-pen 
near, where some shelter could be 
got, and sent Mr. M‘Larty to see 
if he could find it, warning him not 
to go beyond the sound of his 
whistle, or he might lose them. 

Then he explained to Lily the 
alternative that lay before her—to 
remain with Mr. M‘Larty, who was 
footsore and weary, and unable to 
reascend, in the hope that the 
mist might clear away, or he rejoin 
them; orundertakethe great fatigue 
of going with him, with the chance 
of finding Rose and rescuing her 
from danger. 

She listened with patience till he 
had finished ; then raised her soft 
eyes, softer and more beautiful than 
ever with their expression of per- 
fect confidence. 

‘I shall go with you, Norval.’ 

It was the first time she had 
called him by his name, and she 
was unconscious that she had done 
it. 

But he was not. That and her 
confiding look swept away all his 
prudent resolutions to refrain from 
telling her of his love till better 
days should dawn for him. He 
pressed her slender hand closely 
in his, and looking down into hers 
with eyes filled with ineffable love— 

‘ Lily, will you let me shield and 
protect you through life with the 
devotion of one to whom you are 
the dearest thing on earth ? 

Her eyelids drooped till the long 
black lashes swept her cheek, and 
as Norval drew her to him, she laid 
her head upon his breast, and 
whispered, 

‘I shall go with you now and 
always, Norval.’ 

He clasped her to his heart with 
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wild joy, and the cloud that hung 
over his future vanished for the 
time with the kiss that sealed their 
happiness. 

Mr. M‘Larty returned to say 
that he had found a sheep-pen 
where some shelter could be had. 

Norval told him that Lily had 
elected to go with him, but that if he 
liked to remain, they would try to 
pick him up in their descent. To 
this Mr. M‘Larty at once agreed, 
and Norval having provided him 
with a cigar, spent his time most 
pleasantly arranging with himself 
that he should propose to Miss 
Montgomery next morning, and 
devising various improvements and 
additions that he should make to 
the manse when he should have 
the means at his disposal. 

Norval and Lily started, and it 
was wonderful how pleasant and 
easy the way seemed, even when 
the path was roughest and the 
climbing stiffest. 

When they stopped a little to 
rest, Norval told Lily how he had 
resolved to be silent, that he might 
not bind her to a long engagement, 
as he saw no prospect of his being 
able to marry for years to come. 

* After Glenach is sold, and the 
debt on it paid, and my mother’s 
comfort provided for, I shall have 
something over that may prove the 
foundation of another fortune. And 
sometimes I have ventured to look 
forward to the time when I may 
again possess my father’s land.’ 

‘But, Norval,’ said Lily timidly, 
‘if I have some money, will not 
that pay the debt on Glenach, and 
prevent your parting with it?’ 

‘My dearest, if you had even 
Rose’s wealth, I would not take it 
for the purpose. My own Sibyl, I 
have so often felt grateful that you 
are not Sibyl Montgomery; if you 
had been I never could have asked 
you to be my wife.’ 

Lily trembled a little, and put 
her hand in his. 
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* Norval dear, tell me that what- 
ever happens you will never cease 
to love me.’ 

‘ Never, my darling, shall I cease 
to love you better than my life.’ 

As they proceed on their way 
to join them, let us see what Sir 
Percy and Rose are about. 

When he saw the mist coming 
down, Sir Percy, profiting by his 
experience on the moors, hastened 
towards the stream, and reached it 
in time. He sought a sheltered 
spot behind a rock, and wrapping 
Rose in his plaid, resolved to wait 
for the chance of the fog lifting be- 
fore attempting the difficult, and to 
him unexplored, descent. 

Finding herself alone with Sir 
Percy, Rose got a little nervous, 
and tried by lively sallies and 
light laughter to ward off all serious 
conversation. But Sir Percy was 
grave and preoccupied, and the 
rocks sent back her forced laughter 
with mocking echo, and she was 
forced to give in, and wait for what- 
ever might be in store for her. 

After a short silence, during 
which the spray of white heather 
which poor Mr. M‘Larty had 
scoured the hill-side to procure for 
her was torn to shreds, Sir Percy 
said, with forced composure, 

‘Miss Montgomery, I have waited 
an opportunity to tell you what you 
must have already guessed—that 
since I have known you, you have 
been the object of all my thoughts, 
and that I have hoped against hope 
that you might reciprocate my 
affection. One day I have ven- 
tured to think that I was not an 
object of indifference to you; the 
next I have seemed further than 
ever from the goal of my hopes.’ 

Here the strong man_ broke 
down, and stretching out his arms, 
pleaded in broken accents, 

‘Sibyl, dearest Sibyl, say that 
you will be mine—say at least that 
there is some hope, that you do not 
love another.’ 
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Poor Rose! His calm manner 
at first gave her time to collect her 
thoughts, and to strive for strength 
to dash the cup of happiness from 
her lips, but his last appeal over- 
came her fora moment. Coming 

‘straight from his heart, it went 
straight to hers, and she longed 
with an almost irresistible longing 
to cast herself into his outstretched 
arms. She covered her face, and 
trembled with the intensity of her 
struggle. 

All unconsciously Sir Percy help- 
ed her to decide against himself. 
Bending over her, he said sooth- 
ingly, 

‘I have been rash and hasty, and 
have frightened you. If you will 
not speak, dearest, look up a mo- 
ment, and I shall read my answer 
in those sweet truth-speaking eyes.’ 

Yes ; that was enough to brace 
her for the effort she had to make. 
The face she raised to his was pale 
and rigid, but her voice was steady. 

‘Sir Percy, I have tried to pre- 
vent your making this avowal. I 
am sorry to hurt you by telling you 
that I cannot be your wife, but per- 
haps it will reconcile you to the 
pain when you hear that I am ut- 
terly unworthy of the honour you 
offer me.’ Then she grew more 
brave, and rising, she stood erect 
before him. ‘ When I tell you that 
I have been for weeks a guest in 
Mr. Cameron’s house under an as- 
sumed name, that my life during 
that time has been one long false- 
hood, that I am not Sibyl Mont- 
gomery, and am no heiress, you 
will agree with me that I am no fit 
wife for Sir Percy Lowther.’ 

He stood petrified. He could 
not realise that one whom he had 
enshrined in his heart as all that 
was true and noble should be false 
and an impostor; yet here was her 
own confession; his idol stood 
shattered before him, and by its fall 
had well-nigh broken his heart too. 
He would have sought an explana- 
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tion, but Rose had left him. She 
now heard what she had heard be- 
fore, to her great relief, Norval’s 
whistle quite close to them, and he 
found Rose weeping hysterically in 
Lily’s arms. 

This he attributed to shame at 
the confession that she had just 
made, while Norval and Lily con- 
cluded that her agitation was the 
result of the anxiety she had felt. 

Rose put herself under Norval’s 
care, while Sir Percy took charge 
of Lily, and all probably found 
they had enough to do to order 
their steps aright, for there was 
very little conversation. 

In answer to their whistle, the 
pastor emerged from his place of 
shelter, and shortly after the party 
was thus reunited the mist rose, 
and their way lay clear before 
them. 

Sir Percy took an early oppor- 
tunity of leaving, pleading his anx- 
iety about letters as his excuse. 

He and Rose parted very coldly, 
and the others began to wonder if 
any serious misunderstanding had 
arisen between them. 

On their return to Glenach, 
Rose pleaded fatigue, and retired 
to her room at once, and Mr. 
M‘Larty left immediately after din- 
ner. 

Norval then took Lily’s hand 
and led her to his mother’s chair. 

‘Dearest mother, you have 
hitherto spent all your love on me: 
can you find room in your heart 
for a daughter who is far more 
worthy of your affection than I can 
ever be?” 

Mrs, Cameron opened her arms, 
and Lily hid her face in her bosom. 

Norval bent and received his 
mother’s kiss and blessing, pressed 
his lips to Lily’s bowed head, and 
said, 

‘I have business that must be 
attended to, although I feel a little 
jealous of leaving my Lily even 
with you, mother.’ 
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Lily sat on a stool at Mrs. 
Cameron’s feet, and leant her 
cheek on her knee. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Cameron, I feel that 
I have no right to receive your 
caresses while I keep from you a 
secret that affects Rose and me; 
but our tongues are tied till to- 
morrow, when you and Norval will 
know all.’ 

‘My tongue is not tied from 
guessing, is it, sweet one? Is not 
this mighty secret that you and 
Rose are two wicked little im- 
postors, who have cheated us and 
abused our confidence ever since 
you came to the house ?” 

Lily caught her hand and pressed 
it to her lips. 

‘Dear Mrs. Cameron, it is such 
a relief that you know and are not 
angry. We have been dreading 
to-morrow, when you and Norval 
would know what we had done. 
Do you think he will forgive us ?” 

‘I think he can hardly resist two 
such pleaders; and if you like I 
will undertake the task of explain- 
ing the matter.’ 

Lily had not much to tell Mrs. 
Cameron that her sharp eyes had 
not already discovered, and she 
hastened to tell Rose the news. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the morning of Lily’s birth- 
day Rose went out early, that she 
might be alone. She chose the path 
to the river, and took her stand 
on an isolated rock that overhung 
a deep pool. In the turbulent, 
brawling, restless, struggling stream 
she found some sympathy with her 
mood. She thought bitterly of the 
doom she had pronounced upon 
herself of separation from Sir Percy; 
and while she felt the pain of her 
own wounded heart, a feeling of 
compunction rose in her mind for 
the way in which she had encour- 
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aged Mr. M‘Larty’s attentions, not- 
withstanding her conviction that 
the minister had as strong a love 
of the goods with which he thought 
she would endow him as of herself, 
and she resolved henceforth to be 
more circumspect. 

Good resolutions are excellent 
things in their proper time and 
place, but they may come too late 
to be available. Rose’s sins con- 
tinued to find her out; she had 
sown the wind, and the whirlwind 
was approaching her in the form of 
the sleek divine. 

It is no ordinary business that 
has brought him out this morning : 
he is armed at all points for con- 
quest. His coat shines as it hangs 
in folds from his sloping shoulders, 
his tall hat shines with recent iron- 
ing, his hair shines as if newly 
anointed, and his face shines with 
Sunday lustre, for the day is warm, 
and he has walked with no laggard 
step. 

He was on his way to Glenach, 
to call on Miss Montgomery to tell 
her—well, in fact, to tell her that 
he meant to make her his wife. 
But Fortune favours the brave, and 
his heart thumped against his new 
clerical waistcoat when he saw his 
beloved, and realised the advan- 
tage that her romantic surround- 
ings would give him in declaring 
his intentions. But, alas, man only 
proposes ! 

While he paused to give some 
final touches to his toilet, Rose 
turned round. It was a trying mo- 
ment for her, and tested the strength 
of her newly-formed good reso- 
lutions to preserve a becoming 
gravity. 

Never did luckless wight present 
a more undignified appearance to 
the lady of his love. He had taken 
off his hat and placed it between 
his knees, to leave his hands free. 
In one hand he held a handker- 
chief, with which he mopped his face, 
and in the other a pocket-comb, 
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with which to arrange his glossy 
locks. But he was not abashed. 
Hastily disposing of comb and 
handkerchief, he released his hat, 
and resumed the upright position to 
which his manhood entitled him. 

He approached Rose with a 
smirk of pleasure, which had a dash 
of patronage in it. 

Instinctively Rose comprehended 
the situation, and seeing that escape 
was impossible, resolved to keep 
the advantage that her almost in- 
sular position on the rock gave 
her. 

‘Good - morning, Miss Mont- 
gomery. I was on the way to the 
house when I caught sight of your 
form, adding beauty to this charm- 
ing scene.’ 

‘Mrs. Cameron is at home, and 
will be glad to see you.’ 

‘But it was not to see Mrs. 
Cameron I was going,’ he said, 
with an insinuating smile. 

‘Oh, Mr. Cameron is on the 
opposite side of the river; if you 
cross the bridge you will be sure 
to see him.’ 

And Rose looked round in vain 
for help. No happy lovers could 
have desired more perfect solitude. 

‘It was to see you I was going,’ 
said Mr. M‘Larty, ‘to tell you, 
dear Sibyl, that I love you, and 
that I long for the time when I can 
transplant my beautiful Rose to the 
manse, to tend her and make her 
my chiefest joy.’ 

This speech had been carefully 
prepared over night, and was most 
effectively delivered. 

Rose was silent a minute, con- 
sidering how she should make her 
rejection least painful. But Mr. 
M‘Larty put an entirely different 
construction on her silence, and 
hastened forward to clasp his trea- 
sure to his heart. 

As he approached Rose gave a 
quick glance behind her. All her 
good resolutions vanished ; adimple 
became apparent in her cheek, and 
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her eye showed the signal ‘ Danger.’ 
Mr. M‘Larty, however, had misin- 
terpreted the signal, and sprang on 
the rock on which Rose stood. 

But no fond endearing words 
followed, only a heavy splash ; and 
was it—no, it could not be—a 
muttered oath ?—it must have been 
the sound of the water. 

As he leapt on the rock, Rose, 
quicker than he, sprang lightly on 
the bank, leaving (was it purely 
accidental ?) her parasol projecting 
over the stone. Tripping on it, 
the Rev. David stretched out his 
hand to catch Rose’s, but he only 
grasped thin air. ‘That affording 
him no support, he fell into the 
pool, and spoilt the fishing for the 
day. 

A low mischievous laugh escaped 
from Rose; then her conscience 
smote her, and she set about try- 
ing to repair the mischief she had 
done. It required a stern sense of 
duty to enable her to keep her 
countenance when she saw the 
pastor’s head and shoulders emerge 
from the water; nevertheless she 
gravely gave him her hand to help 
him out, and risked a wetting her- 
self to rescue his hat with the handle 
of her parasol. 

She was moved to pity when she 
saw him stand dripping before her, 
and holding out her hand, said, 

‘I shall not ask you to go home 
with me now; and may I ask a 
favour?—that you will not allude to 
anything that has occurred to-day, 
and be assured that I shall not 
mention it.’ 

And she did not. 

The ardour of Mr. M‘Larty was 
sufficiently cooled to allow him to 
take Rose’s request for silence as a 
rejection of his suit; and on the 
dying embers of his love for the 
beautiful heiress rose the almost 
extinguished flame of his love for 
the stout and hearty, and very 
much his senior, Miss Betsey 
M‘Naughton. 

Pp 
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The farm of Drumdrochit lay on 
his way home from Glenach to the 
manse; and what more natural 
than that, cold and wet as he was, 
he should look in to warm himself? 

Fortunately Miss Betsey’s com- 
passion and sympathy with his 
plight were too absorbing to admit 
of a very particular inquiry into its 
cause. The farmer supplied him 
with garments, not strictly clerical 
perhaps, and dinner being ready, 
the minister stayed to ask a bless- 
ing and to take a share. The fair 
Betsey excelled in cooking, and 
Mr. M‘Larty loved a savoury mess. 
As he felt warmed and comforted 
he felt disposed to bless Miss 
Betsey—nay, more, he felt disposed 
to think Miss Betsey might prove 
a blessing to him. 

A ‘tumbler,’ mixed by her fair 
hands, established her in her former 
position in his heart. ‘That visit 
to Drumdrochit was followed by 
many others; and in a few weeks 
the pastoral arms encircled, so far 
as they could, the plump waist of 
the minister’s future wife. 

When questioned as to his at- 
tentions to Miss Montgomery, he 
omitted to mention their meeting 
by the river-side ; nay, we are not 
sure that, in time, he did not per- 
suade himself that he had shown 
great skill in eluding Rose’s attempt 
to marry him, the Rev. David 
M‘Larty. 


When Rose returned home after 
her interview with the minister she 
joined Lily, and they were imme- 
diately afterwards summoned to 
the library, that the business papers 
might be signed. Lily was very 
nervous ; Rose was less concerned, 
because she felt that the worst that 
could befall her had already hap- 
pened. They were greatly com- 
forted by Mrs. Cameron having 
undertaken to explain their motives, 
and they found her in the library 
with her son. 
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Rose was standing at the win- 
dow, when the sound of footsteps 
in the hall made her start and 
shrink behind the curtains to hide 
her flushed cheeks. 

Sir Percy Lowther was an- 
nounced, and Norval advanced to 
meet him. 

‘ This is most fortunate, Lowther ; 
you are just in time to witness Miss 
Montgomery’s signature.’ 

Sir Percy reddened a little. 

‘Miss Montgomery and you will, 
I am sure, excuse me. I have just 
looked in for a few minutes to say 
good-bye, and to thank Mrs. Came- 
ron and you for all your kindness, 
and for the many happy hours I 
have spent under your roof; such 
happiness,’ he added sadly, ‘as I 
am not likely to enjoy again.’ 

‘Why such a hurried farewell, 
Sir Percy?’ said Mrs. Cameron 
kindly. ‘You have no bad news, 
I hope, to call you away so sud- 
denly ?” 

‘I find I have lingered here too 
Jong, and must hasten south to- 
morrow.’ 

Rose emerged from her hiding- 
place, and she and Sir Percy bowed, 
without offering to shake hands. 

Mrs. Cameron and Norval look- 
ed surprised, but Lily understood, 
and resolved that Sir Percy should 
know the truth. She turned to 
him. 

‘If I ask you to remain a little, 
you will not refuse ?” 

He could not resist the pleading 
of that sweet face, and consented, 
though reluctantly. 

Norval arranged the papers, and 
looking at Rose said, 

‘Come, Sibyl, we are ready. I 
have marked the place where you 
are to sign your name.’ 

Rose blushed painfully, the more 
so that she felt Sir Percy’s eye 
fixed on her, and glided up to Mrs. 
Cameron’s chair, as if to put her- 
self under her protection. 

Norval stood on the opposite 
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side of the table from his mother, 
on the right hand of the chair he 
had placed for Rose, with his 
finger pointing to the place where 
she was to sign her name. Lily 
was standing on the other side of 
the chair, and, as Norval finished 
speaking, she slipped into it, and, 
before Normal realised what she 
was doing, she signed her name, 
‘Sibyl Montgomery.’ 

Norval caught her hand, but too 
late. 

‘Sibyl, what have you done? 
You must know you have no right 
to sign Rose’s name.’ 

*I have not done so, Notval ; 
I have signed my own.’ 

She rose, and laid her hand 
gently on his arm. 

‘I am Sibyl Montgomery, and 
Rose is Sibyl Dewsbury ; forgive 
us, dear Norval, for deceiving you.’ 

But Norval was far too bewilder- 
ed to understand, and he turned 
inquiringly from one to another. 

Mrs. Cameron proceeded to ex- 
plain. 

‘Listen to me, my son. The 
two culprits,’ laying her hand fondly 
on Rose’s, ‘have pleaded guilty, 
but have appointed me their coun- 
sel to urge extenuating circum- 
stances before judgment is pro- 
nounced.’ 

She then told of Lily’s morbid 
longing to win affection independ- 
ently of her fortune, and of Rose’s 
innocent offer to relieve her of her 
burden for a time, and their having 
thoughtlessly bound themselves to 
keep their secret till Lily's birth- 
day. 

Mrs. Cameron addressed her 
son, and both of them had forgot- 
ten Sir Percy’s presence, so that 
he was able to listen and to watch 
Rose without remark, and his fea- 
tures relaxed from their cold and 
stern expression. 

Rose had never looked lovelier 
than now, as she stood with her 
graceful figure drooping, her hair 
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pushed back from her forehead, 
and the dark eyelashes resting on 
her now pale cheeks, to keep the 
ready tears from falling. 

Sir Percy inwardly cursed his 
folly in believing that so pure and 
gentle a being could be capable of 
imposture and falsehood. And 
now, when he heard the true foun- 
dation of her self-accusation, he 
reverenced and loved her the more 
for that tenderness of conscience 
that put such a construction on the 
passing whim of a lively girl. 

When Mrs. Cameron finished 
Rose could bear the strain no 
longer, and she quietly passed 
through the open window. She 
hastened down the path that led 
to the lake, where she threw herself 
on a mossy seat, and her pent-up 
feelings found relief in a flood of 
tears, 

She had herself cast away Sir 
Percy’s proffered love, but it cut 
her to the heart to be acknowledged 
only by a frigid bow, and when he 
had heard everything he had given 
no sign that he despised and con- 
demned her less. She had tried 
to believe that she could return 
him scorn for scorn, that she could 
tear his image from her heart, and 
forget that she had known him. 
But it was only now, when she was 
about to lose sight of him for ever, 
that she realised how inexpressibly 
dear he had become to her. 

As she sat with her face hidden 
in her hands she felt them grasped 
by two strong ones, and drawn 
gently away, and then she saw Sir 
Percy kneeling before her. 

‘ Sibyl, my dearest, can you ever 
forgive me for believing, even from 
your own lips, that you could be 
aught but noble and true and 
lovely? Rose, dear Rose, you mzst 
love me; I cannot live without 
you; only one word, one smile, 
will make me far happier than I 
deserve.’ 

But no word, no smile, answered 
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his impassioned appeal ; the ready 
tears rushed again to her eyes, but 
they were tears of joy, and they 
were shed on his breast. 

I think we may safely leave Sir 
Percy to dry Rose’s tears, and return 
to the library at Glenach. 

Norval grew very pale during 
his mother’s explanation, and after 
Rose and Sir Percy left the room 
he continued silent, the working of 
his face showing the severity of the 
struggle that was going on in his 
heart. 

Then he took Lily’s hand fondly 
and firmly in his. 

‘I love you, Sibyl, with the in- 
tense devotion of a man who loves 
but once, and it is only a few 
hours since you made me happier 
than I can tell by saying that you 
returned my love. But, my dearest, 
we must cancel our engagement ; 
you must go into the world, your 
position demands it, and you must 
go free, untrammelled by any tie, 
free to choose among the rich and 
noble one who may make you 
happier than a poor Highland laird. 
Nay, my darling,’ he added, as she 
looked reproachfully at him with 
tear-laden eyes, ‘if after a year, 
when you have seen others more 
attractive, you can still turn to me 
and say, “I love you,” you will 
make me happier than I ever 
thought it possible to be. Is not 
that right, mother dear ?” 

‘ You have done right, dear Nor- 
val, although it has cost you more 
than even our little Lily knows.’ 

Then, holding out her arms to 
Lily, she said, 

‘ A year, dear, is but a little time 
in your young life, and I, old and 
frail as 1 am, hope to welcome my 
bonny birdie back to her nest at 
Glenach.’ 

‘I shall try and be patient, mo- 
ther dear ; I may call you so, may 
I not?’ she said, laying her soft 
cheek to Mrs. Cameron’s. ‘ A year 
is not long to learn all I must learn 
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to make me a good and useful 
daughter to you.’ 

‘Here comes Rose,’ said Nor- 
val. ‘We must condole with her 
on her fall.’ 

‘She does not look as if she 
wanted condolence,’ said Lily, 
laughing. ‘ May we not alter it to 
congratulation ?” 

But Rose disappeared, and Sir 
Percy entered alone to announce 
his happiness. 

Next morning brought the ex- 
pected announcement of Colonel 
and Mrs. Dewsbury’s arrival in 
London, and the girls left Glenach 
immediately to join them. 

Lily acquiesced in Norval’s wish 
that for a year they should not 
meet, and that, during that time, 
none but formal correspondence, 
necessary in their relation as guar- 
dian and ward, should pass be- 
tween them. Lily felt it very hard 
to part, but no doubt existed in 
her mind as to the renewal of their 
engagement ; she had no doubt of 
her own or Norval’s constancy. 

To him the trial was heavier ; 
Lily was going to mingle in the 
gaieties and fascinating pleasures 
of fashionable life, and he could 
not but feel a dread of being for- 
gotten by a beautiful and gifted 
girl, petted and courted as Lily 
was sure to be. The very depth 
and intensity of his love made him 
fearful of losing it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sir Percy LowruHer followed 
the two Sibyls to London, and 
managed to overcome Colonel and 
Mrs. Dewsbury’s repugnance to 
part from their daughter, and Rose 
and he were married in the autumn. 

Lily spent a good deal of time 
visiting friends of her father and 
mother, but her home was with 
Colonel and Mrs. Dewsbury, and 
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a niece of Mrs. Dewsbury, Kate 
Dalton, was also with them. 

And how fared it with the laird 
of Glenach ? 

He kept strictly to his purpose 
of holding no communication with 
Lily except on business matters, 
and even excused himself from 
being present at Rose’s wedding, 
and it was only through others that 
he heard of her. Rumours reached 
him of the admiration she received 
everywhere, of the offers of mar- 
riage she had refused, and at last 
of one she had accepted. 

A friend wrote to him from Lon- 
don: 

‘I saw your lovely ward, Miss 
Montgomery, with her fiavcé in the 
Park yesterday. Our friend Neville 
has fallen on his feet, but those 
black-coats have a way of enticing 
all the best fish into their nets. I 
need not ask you when the wed- 
ding is to be, as I understand the 
engagement even is to be kept 
quiet at present.’ 

Poor Norval! had he had more 
faith in Lily he would have treated 
this as an idle rumour; but it was 
the confirmation of his fears, what 
he had been looking for, with dread 
certainly, but not with hopelessness. 

The indirect inquiries he made 
only confirmed the report. Mr. 
Neville, who was a college friend 
of his own, and a fellow of Balliol, 
was a constant visitor at Colonel 
Dewsbury’s, and an almost daily 
companion of Miss Montgomery 
and Miss Dalton in their rides. 

Mrs. Cameron tried to persuade 
her son to make direct inquiry be- 
fore giving credence to the report, 
but that, he said, would be breaking 
his compact with Sibyl. He had 
thought it right that she should be 
free, and the result had been as 
he feared, and he must leave her 
unmolested. He did not complain, 
and none but his mother knew how 
deeply he had been wounded. 

At this time, when he was weary 
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and listless, longing for work to 
occupy his thoughts, an offer was 
made to him of a share in a busi- 
ness abroad that would probably 
lead to his realising a fortune. His 
mother trembled when she heard 
of it, but when she found that he 
eagerly embraced it, mother-like 
she concealed her pain at parting 
from him, and offered no opposi- 
tion. 

His acceptance entailed the im- 
mediate sale of Glenach, that he 
might provide for his mother’s com- 
fort and realise the capital he re- 
quired. It was advertised accord- 
ingly. 

It was impossible for Norval, of 
course, to leave England till the 
year of probation should have ex- 
pired, and Lily given him her 
answer. But, knowing what that 
answer would be, he wished to 
save himself and to save her pain 
by being ready to start immediately 
after. 

In the mean time he felt it must 
be embarrassing to Lily to retain 
him as her guardian; and he re- 
solved to propose to her that she 
should select another, as she was 
entitled to do. He wrote to her 
accordingly, making no allusion to 
her engagement ; telling her that it 
was in her option to choose another 
guardian, and that circumstances 
made it advisable that he should 
cease to stand to her in that rela- 
tion. Although he said to himself 
and to her that it would be better, 
in his secret heart he hoped she 
would refuse, and he felt that her 
refusal would be in a measure a 
denial of her engagement to Mr. 
Neville. 

Her answer took some days to 
reach him, and when it came it 
dashed his last hope to the ground. 

Lily wrote with many warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the care 
and trouble he had hitherto taken, 
but acceding quite readily to his 
proposal that she should select 
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another guardian. She said that 
she had asked Sir Percy Lowther, 
as one in whom she knew Norval 
had great confidence, to take his 
place, and found he was willing 
to do so, subject to Norval’s ap- 
proval. 

He did not lose a post in answer- 
ing her letter, expressing his entire 
concurrence in Sir Percy’s appoint- 
ment. Then he felt that the last 
link that bound Lily to him was 
broken, and thereremained nothing 
to do but to hurry on the prepara- 
tions for going abroad immediately 
after he should finally take leave 
of her. 

After a time the sale of Glenach 
was effected, and he had not even 
the poor satisfaction of knowing to 
whom it was to belong. It was 
purchased by a lawyer in Edin- 
burgh in his own name, as his 
client did not wish his to be known 
till he should take up his residence 
there. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LILy was staying with Sir Percy 
and Lady Lowther in the summer; 
and Sir Percy wrote to Norval, as 
her birthday approached, to ask him 
to pay them a visit also. He wrote 
in reply that circumstances would 
prevent his being in London till 
late on the evening of Lily’s birth- 
day. 

Unfortunately the Lowthers and 
Lily had an engagement that even- 
ing that they could not break. So 
they left a card of invitation for 
Norval, and a request that he would 
join the party. In any other cir- 
cumstances he would have been 
too tired; but the desire to see 
Lily, and to see her in society, was 
too strong to be resisted. When he 
reached the house, he found the 
rooms crowded, and himself more 
solitary than he had ever felt on the 
wildest hill at Glenach. 
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By patient and persevering effort 
he at last reached the ballroom, 
and discovered the object of his 
search. At first he almost failed 
to recognise, in the dignified and 
stately lady who received the most 
flattering attentions as if they 
were only her due, the gentle 
diffident young girl he had known 
at Glenach—his own sweet lily-of- 
the-valley. 

While he was watching her un- 
observed, her eyes suddenly bright- 
ened ; and she held out her hand 
with evident pleasure to a gentle- 
man whoapproached her, and whom 
Norval recognised as his friend 
Neville. He offered her his arm, 
and the two separated from the 
group that had formed round the 
heiress, and stood near Norval, 
with their backs towards him, and 
facing a large mirror. Their con- 
versation was carried on in a low 
tone, Mr. Neville bending over her. 
As they were speaking, Norval saw 
Lily start ; and when she turned to 
answer him, a glow of pleasure was 
on her cheek, and an expression 
in her eyes that he knew well, and 
which he thought would be awak- 
ened for none but him. He had 
heard none of their conversation 
hitherto; but now he overheard 
Mr. Neville say, 

‘You have made me the happiest 
man in London to-night, Miss 
Montgomery.’ 

‘Nay, I feel I have been foolish 
to say so much, for you know my 
promise cannot be fulfilled without 
Mr. Cameron’s consent.’ 

‘But we must hope that he will 
not refuse that to his old friend. 
By the way, did you not say you 
expected him here to-night? Can 
we not storm his hard heart at 
once ?” 

Lily laughed gaily. 

‘No, Mr. Neville, I must not 
have him troubled with business 
matters to-night; it will be time 
enough to-morrow.’ 
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Norval had heard enough. No 
doubt now remained ; but it wrung 
his heart to hear Lily laughingly 
defer troubling him with dusiness 
till he should have rested. He left 
the house atonce. The gay crowd 
and the brilliant rooms seemed to 
mock at his misery, and he hurried 
home with that light laugh of Lily’s 
sounding in his ears. When he 
reached Sir Percy’s, he told the 
butler that he would remain in the 
library till his master’s return, when 
he wished to have a few minutes’ 
conversation with him. 

He resolved that he would see 
Sir Percy and settle a few business 
matters with him; but he must 
leave in the morning before Lily 
should appear. He could not, he 
dared not, see her—hear her ask 
him to give her up to another. 
Give her up! She was not his; he 
had refused to let her bind herself 
by any promise, and he had nothing 
to say as to her marriage. But she 
need not know how he suffered ; 
he would write her a letter wishing 
her every happiness, and asking 
her to forget that any tie had bound 
them together. 


When this was done he resumed ° 


his watch for Sir Percy; but he 
had had a fatiguing day, and gradu- 
ally his waking misery was merged 
in no less painful dreams, so that 
he did not hear the party return 
home. 

They had returned early on Nor- 
val’s account; and when the butler 
delivered Norval’s message to Sir 
Percy, Lily begged that she might 
see him first. 

Before going into the library she 
took off her ball-dress, removed 
her jewels, loosened her hair, and 
put on a simple white dress. When 
Rose saw her she clapped her 
hands, and said she could fancy 
herself at Glenach again. But this 
was not quite the Lily of Glenach. 
There was a new dignity in her 
bearing, a deeper feeling in her ex- 
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pression; the child had entirely 
disappeared, and the woman taken 
her place; even Lady Lowther’s 
term of happy wifehood had not 
altered her so much, 

When Lily softly opened the 
library-door, Norval was not dis- 
turbed ; and she knelt before him 
and watched with anxiety his pained 
expression as he slept. But her 
presence, though he knew it not, 
exerted an influence over him. 
Gradually his features relaxed, and 
a smile parted his lips. Then he 
woke from a dream of Glenach and 
Lily to find her beautiful face be- 
fore him, looking at him with a 
sweeter fonder gaze than his dream 
had pictured. 

With a joyful cry she was clasped 
to his heart, and for a few minutes 
neither spoke. Then, in the midst 
of his joy, the image of Neville 
rose before Norval. Hastily re- 
leasing Lily from his embrace, he 
retired a step or two. 

‘What of Neville, Sibyl? 

She looked up, surprised and 
hurt at the change in his voice. 

‘Have you seen him?’ Then 
she added, smiling, ‘ He and I have 
a petition to lay before your gra- 
cious lordship to-morrow.’ 

He looked half relieved. 

‘ Lily, you are not, you cannot be 
mocking me—or him. I must have 
dreamt to-night when I heard him 
say you had made him the happiest 
man in London. See, [have written 
you a letter of congratulation, and 
intended to leave London without 
seeing you.’ 

When he began to speak, Lily 
drew up her head proudly, and 
would have indignantly spurned 
the imputation of double-dealing ; 
but she remembered the look of 
suffering on Norval’s face when she 
saw him first, and she saw that, 
however innocently, there had been 
given him some cause for doubt. 
Tears stood in her eyes as she 
said, 
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* You have misunderstood, Nor- 
val; but nothing should have 
shaken your faith in me. I could 
never have doubted you. Mr. 
Neville is engaged to be married 
to Kate Dalton, Rose’s cousin, and 
is waiting till he gets a living to 
give up his fellowship and settle 
down. I have, with Sir Percy’s 
approval, and subject to your con- 
sent, offered him the one in my, 
or rather in our, gift, and it was for 
that he thanked me to-night. But 
why did you not speak to me when 
you were so near? I saw you in 
the mirror in front of us, and when 
I turned you were gone.’ 

All was clear now, and Norval 
was happy; that loving expression 
was called forth by the sight of him, 
and the conversation he had over- 
heard was but another proof of her 
tenderness of heart. 

Soon the door was partially 
opened, and Rose’s voice was 
heard asking, ‘ May we come in?’ 
and she and Sir Percy joined 
them. 

After mutual greetings, Lady 
Lowther proposed an adjournment 
to the dining-room to supper ; and 
a very merry and a very happy 
party assembled round the table, 
Norval and Lily having to submit 
to a good deal of banter from 
Rose. 

A shadow passed over Norval’s 
face for a moment when Sir Percy 
asked, 

‘What of Glenach, Cameron ?” 

‘I have not seen it since the new 
owner took possession, and I do 
not expect to see it again.’ 

Rose looked mischievously at 
Lily. 

‘Who has bought it?’ said Lady 
Lowther—‘some Glasgow soap- 
boiler, who will paint the house 
Rob Roy tartan ? 

‘I cannot find out who has 
bought it; but I hear he is laying 
out a great deal of money very 
judiciously.’ 
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Norval looked at Rose’s laugh- 
ing eyes, Lily’s blushing look of 
consciousness; but he was be- 
wildered, till Sir Percy said, 

‘I understand it has been bought 
by a wilful woman, who has per- 
suaded her weak guardian to ex- 
pend a great deal of money on it, 
preparing it for her reception after 
her marriage. Is it not so, Rose?’ 

Before Lily could disclaim this 
intention, Norval had taken her 
hand and pressed it passionately to 
his lips. 

‘That was the reason you were 
so willing to give up your old 
guardian and choose another ?” 

‘Yes; you were not vexed, were 
you? You know you told me 
nothing would induce you to pur- 
chase Glenach for me.’ 

‘And she agreed to take me in 
your stead,’ said Sir Percy, ‘on the 
flattering condition that I was to 
do whatever she desired me; and 
a very tyrant I found her, as you 
will too when it is too late.’ 

‘TI believe Lily’s principal reason 
for buying Glenach was that she 
might have the privilege of the 
ministrations of Mr. M‘Larty,’ said 
Rose. 

‘Then she had better advertise 
it for sale again, as he removes 
immediately to a wider and more 
congenial field of usefulness in a 
manufacturing town.’ 

‘And is a minister appointed in 
his place?’ asked Lily. 

‘Yes. Fortunately the publican 
has no more eligible relations, so 
he has allowed us to have a gentle- 
man this time. Now that he is 
going, I think I must tell you, 
Lowther, of a scene I witnessed 
last summer in our neighbourhood.’ 

With infinite humour Norval de- 
scribed the scene between Mr. 
M‘Larty and Rose by the river- 
side, of which he had been an un- 
seen witness. ‘To Lily it cleared 
up one or two things she had not 
been able to understand, and she 
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and Sir Percy enjoyed the story 
immensely, the latter remaining 
strangely blind to Rose’s part in 
it till Rose said, when he had 
finished, 

* How could you know? I never 
told anybody.’ 

Sir Percy turned round to her in 
great astonishment. 

‘You don’t mean to say— 

‘Yes, dear, I do mean to say— 
Good-night. Come, Lily, it is time 
for young people like you to be in 
bed ; and she vanished almost be- 
fore Norval could reach the door 
to open it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
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Norval’s scheme of going abroad 
was abandoned, and that Mrs. 
Cameron was made happy by hear- 
ing that, instead of losing her son, 
she was to recover Lily and her 
home. 

After their marriage Norval and 
Lily went to reside on Lily’s estate 
in England, and together made the 
acquaintance and improved the 
condition of her tenants and de- 
pendents. But part ofthe summer 
and the autumn months were always 
spent at Glenach, and there the 
two Sibyls often recalled their first 
eventful visit to the Highlands of 
Scotland. 
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AH, woe that Love is dead, 
Young Love that was wholly dear ! 
Mute he lies on the bed ; 
The light from his eyes hath fled, 
And the cheek that was blossom-red 
Is shrunk and drear. 
Call him—he will not hear. 


O Love, thou wert warm and sweet, 
And life is cold and stern ! 

We kiss thy listless feet, 

And thy breast that hath no heat, 

While our quivering lips repeat, 


‘Return, return 


To the empty hearts that yearn.’ 


Alas, our hearts are dry ; 
We have no more tears to weep! 
There cometh no reply ; 
The fringe of his faded eye 
Dead on his cheek doth lie. 


Bury him deep ; 


He will not wake from sleep. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
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HoweEVER varied may be our in- 
dividual notions as to the best way 
of enjoying a holiday, one thing is 
pretty certain—we can never taste 
its true flavour until it has been 
earned. Given to man his due 
share of the labour of life—that is, 
the fair amount of occupation, with- 
out which happiness is out of the 
question—and rest takes its fitting 
sequence, its place as part of the 
general economy of existence, be- 
coming grateful, delightful, and re- 
freshing. But put on pressure ; 
turn the labour into a fight for the 
foremost place, or for the main- 
tenance of our position and repu- 
tation, whatever they are; create 
necessity for constant unremitting 
toil—and then, and then only, do 
we arrive at an exact appreciation 
of the value of leisure and laziness. 

Use therefore your holiday, when- 
ever you can get it, after the fashion 
that pleases you best; but take 
care, above all, to deserve it first. 
Not much need, however, is there 
for this advice nowadays. Those 
who, at this season, are beginning 
to turn their thoughts, with the 
keenest relish of anticipation, to- 
wards the country, the Contincat, 
or the seaside, are the hard-worked 
dwellers in cities, the toilers of the 
town, who, at railway speed, for 
nine or ten months, have been 
bending every sinew and nerve, 
and every particle of brain-power 
with which they are gifted, to the 
accomplishment each of his par- 
ticular task. Those unfortunate 
blue-blooded hidalgos whose lives 
are all leisure, and whose energies 
have been used up by the business 


of pleasure only, are happily in the 
minority ; and whatsoever longings 
may rise in their breasts for ‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new,’ after the 
wear and tear of the London sea- 
son, they form but a very faded 
washed-out presentment of the 
feelings with which the hard-ground 
citizen regards the change in store 
for him, when he finally turns the 
key, for a month or six weeks, in 
his office-desk. 

Why, the zest with which he and 
his belongings look forward to the 
holiday is in itself half the battle ; 
he reaps benefit from it before it 
begins ; it creates a new interest in 
life entirely revivifying. See the 
excitement when the first whispers 
about going out of town are heard, 
and the momentous question, 
‘Where shall we go?’ becomes the 
one absorbing idea. To the High- 
lands ? the Lakes? the Continent? 
or the sea? Eh, which is it to be? 
This is the buzz running through 
the family circle, and finding its 
echoes in all hearts—drifting in 
amongst the bachelor coteries 
young and old in the clubs, pene- 
trating law-courts, whirling through 
the banks, and becoming an un- 
dying resonance on the mart. Well, 
whatever you, the overworked, settle 
upon, in the name of all that is 
reasonable take it quietly, at least 
to begin with. Try and understand 
that to rush off at break-neck speed 
to some distant point, and accom- 
plish a mighty journey as fast as 
steam will carry you, hardly giving 
yourself pause for refreshment, 
much less for bed, for several nights 
and days in succession, is not the 
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way to lessen the tension on your 
nervous system, or to recruit either 
body or mind. It is but a pro- 
longation, in an excessive form, of 
the ordinary habits of very busy 
hard-worked people, and, as such, 
cannot in any way represent a 
holiday. The mere change at- 
tained is not sufficient to compen- 
sate for the cost in fatigue at which 
itis purchased. The endeavour to 
crowd into some forty or fifty days 
sights and experiences which, to 
afford any intellectual benefit, would 
require treble that space of time, is 
a great error, but one which, now- 
adays, is far too much the fashion 
in holiday-making. There should 
really be very little satisfaction in 
being able to say, we have been to 
this or that celebrated but remote 
place, simply for the sake of saying 
so. And one is reminded of the 
reply attributed to Sheridan, when 
his son told him he wished to go 
down a coal-mine, that he might 
say he had been,—‘ Why don’t you 
say so at once?” 

To make a piece of mosaic-work 
of a holiday, in which every hour, 
distance, and locality are to be 
fitted one within the other with the 
utmost nicety over a lengthened 
time, is only gratuitously to arrange 
a series of appointments, on the 
keeping of which a vast amount of 
anxiety must be incurred ; and any 
anxieties must be fatal to the full 
enjoyment ofa holiday. The har- 
ness must be taken off, the limbs 
stretched, the mind relaxed; and 
this cannot be done by passing 
forty-eight or double that number 
of hours consecutively in a railway 
train orsteamboat—probably under 
a tropical heat, or in the midst of 
a boisterous summer ‘ south-wester.’ 
Nor, to our thinking, does the 
noisy, meretricious, flashy gaiety of 
the fashionable watering-place, on 
our own or neighbouring shores, 
altogether offer the sort ofrelaxation 
which should be sought by those 
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who need holidays most. Whatever 
particular mill it is our fate to grind, 
the constant round of it excites at 
last a desperate longing for a break ; 
and oftentimes the healthiest and 
pleasantest kind of change can be 
found in ways far simpler and more 
economical than is generally sup- 
posed. Absolute idleness in itself, 
for a few days, for instance, is not 
without benefit: the lazy, dreamy, 
sleepy feeling which it may induce 
in active minds is desirable as a 
calmant after the turmeil of daily 
business. 

Simply to feast one’s senses for 
a while on the beauties of earth, 
sea, and sky is a boon not to be 
disregarded. ‘To gather ferns in a 
dingle, even if you know nothing 
about them; to wander by the 
banks ofa trout-stream, though you 
are no fisherman ; to stroll across 
the meadows and through the corn- 
fields, though a knowledge of cattle 
and farming be entirely foreign to 
your nature ; to potter about upon 
the shore among the pools and 
seaweed, or below the crumbling 
cliffs, though you are neither zo- 
ologist or geologist; to gaze at 
beautiful scenery and pictorial sub- 
jects, though you are not a sketcher 
— if not exciting occupations, nor 
conducing to financial advance- 
ment, are at least remarkably 
healthful and wise ways of, at any 
rate, beginning a holiday. 

Only when you find that idleness 
is inducing boredom need you de- 
cide that you have had enough of 
it, and that it is no longer doing 
you good. Then is the time to turn 
to the hobbies ; and there are few 
people so unfortunate as not to 
possess one or two of these, as they 
should be, inexpensive animals 
‘ standing at livery.’ So that though 
in a general way we are only able 
perhaps to go out for a canter on 
one of them after or before office- 
hours, when our holiday comes we 
should be prepared for a long ride 
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without dismounting. Even staying 
at home, and throwing oneself 
heartily and without chance of in- 
terruption into a favourite pursuit, 
becomes a relaxation much more 
health-giving than is often thought; 
but in summer weather and long 
days the inclining, especially to 
Englishmen, is towards some occu- 
pation which shall be followed in 
the open air. Then sports and 
pastimes come in for due recogni- 
tion; but we are not all of us so 
young as we were, or able, if oppor- 
tunities arrive, to tramp over the 
newly-cut stubble, gun in hand, or 
to take our stand at the wicket, or 
bow! or long-stop, with the tenacity 
of yore. Therefore we must go 
away into the country bearing these 
facts in mind, and not unprepared 
with other means of staving off the 
ennui which just possibly might en- 
sue when the first week of absolute 
rest and quiet has done its work. 

Now surely those other means 
need not be looked for solely in 
the so-called amusements of the 
stock watering-place, or the helter- 
skelter entailed by a blind and 
mindless rush across the length and 
breadth of Europe. There must be 
ways of relaxing over-tasked ener- 
gies better than are to be met with 
on a beach crowded with a hetero- 
geneous concourse incidental to 
many popular reserts by the sea; 
or than in the purposeless drifting 
from one hotel ‘fable ad’ héte to an- 
other, amidst masses of over-dressed 
people, equally aimless in purpose 
and mind. 

Scale peaks, crossglaciers, plunge 
into wild woods or glens, explore 
rivers, waterfalls, old towns and 
cities, cathedrals, picture-galleries, 
castle ruins, and ‘all the matters 
that do renown’ the district inwhich 
you find yourself, according as your 
taste inclines ; but take them rather 
in detail than in the gross. Even 
with all the modern facilities for 
travel, the world presents a large 
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superficial area; and however in- 
veterate a tourist you may be, your 
fortnight, month, or six weeks’ 
holiday each year will hardly enable 
you to see everything or go every- 
where. 

Therefore we would say, Take 
up your line, your hobby—be it for 
scenery, sketching, antiquities, geo- 
logy, botany, sport, what not—and 
follow it, getting to know what 
there is within your reach to know 
or to see about it—not with haste 
or superficially, but just in that pa- 
tient, quiet, jog-trot manner that, 
whilst it makes your knowledge 
thorough, does not bewilder or 
fatigue. 

Such broad principles may be 
applied to all classes of society, no 
matter what the status of the holi- 
day-maker or the extent of his lei- 
sure. The horny-handed artisan or 
small tradesman, with his Easter 
and Whitsuntide Mondays, excur- 
sionising to Epping, Greenwich, 
Hampton, or any of the easily 
reached leafy or watery suburbs, is 
wise or foolish in his generation 
according as he makes the day one 
of peaceful rest or of boisterous 
hilarity. Jogging along the dusty 
sunny roads, with wife and family 
in the ramshackle tax-cart, the 
little ones ‘creening’ over the 
back-board, and straining perilously 
at the belly-band of the patient old 
nag, whilst mother and father, 
somewhat cramped in attitude, sit 
well forward in their endeavours to 
‘trim the ship’—if a homely, is at 
least a pleasant sight, and will 
generally contrast favourably with 
the roistering crew of the same 
class in the covered van ; for though 
in the main equally well-disposed 
and honest people, there seems to 
be something demoralising to them 
in large combinations. Alone, in 
the society of his own home, the 
workman inclines to gentleness 
and good behaviour, and willingly 
looks to the enjoyment of his be- 
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longings even before his own ; but 
associate him in his holiday with 
large numbers of his fellows, and 
heimmediately becomes boisterous, 
noisy, selfish—often brutal and un- 
manageable ; and from this reason 
it makes the policy of these uni- 
versal and constantly recurring 
holidays somewhat questionable. 
Were it possible, more real and 
rational enjoyment would ensue if 
large establishments gave their 
employés each a day’s holiday in 
rotation rather than all at once. 
Unluckily the working classes 
have seldom the opportunity or 
taste for the cultivation ofa hobby, 
though the more intellectual 
amongst them occasionally develop 
faculties and capacities which have 
only to be rightly directed to lead 
to very creditable results in direc- 
tions far removed from those where- 
in they earn their daily bread. But 
then, with this order of intelligence, 
there is seldom any fear ofa holiday 
being ill spent ; it will usually be de- 
voted to the pursuit of that favour- 
ite fancy of theirs, whatever it is, 
breeding canaries, pigeons, poultry, 
puppies, window or other garden- 
ing, turning, model-making, or such 
bits ofcarpentering, house-painting, 
and decorating as may increase the 
comfort and ornamentation of their 
own humble abodes. The attrac- 
tions which large crowds on general 
holidays have for the masses will 
in no wise affect the way in which 
these good folk employ their lei- 
sure; they are, however, in a small 
minority. Would that we might be 
sure that higher up the social scale 
the relative minority were lessened! 
If it were, there would not exist 
that headlong craving for general 
movement and excitement which 
we see about us; holidays ‘all 
round’ would be spent more ration- 
ally than they often are; but it is 
because the majority have so com- 
paratively few resources within 
themselves that we are overdone 
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with schemes for fast and frivolous 
pleasures. 

Directly a holiday looms in the 
‘ possible,’ there instantly starts up 
some sort of questioning about 
‘making up a party to go hither or 
thither,’ excursionising, picnicking, 
what not, as though quiet leisure 
were worth nothing in the world. 
With youth and robust strength, 
this state of things may be natural 
enough, and if kept within reason- 
able bounds cannot be objected to; 
but it is just because the bounds 
are so often overstepped, and a 
craving after excitement perma- 
nently established, that so many 
people in middle age come to 
be incapable of rational intelligent 
holiday-making. They seem, as it 
were, to have started with an idea 
that life is to be one prolonged sort 
of evening-party supper, a perpetual 
holiday, and by the time they find 
out their mistake everything which 
does not tend to keep up the illu- 
sion becomes flat and unprofitable. 
They resent all conditions which 
make their error evident, blindly 
fighting against facts, and striving 
to convince themselves that they 
are not mistaken after all, and that 
it is really a very jolly thing, when 
they have a holiday, to spend it in 
a perpetual whirl. 

Well, perhaps they can hardly 
be blamed forsooth, for it is too 
late, and without their accustomed 
excitement there falls upon them 
a sense of appalling inanity, bore- 
dom, and depression, which makes 
rational intellectual occupation im- 
possible. They have become social 
dram-drinkers, who without their ac- 
customed succession of‘ nips’ find 
theirnerves unstrung,theirspiritsan- 
nihilated, and their minds a blank. 

Holidays therefore, even from 
the school-days point of view, need 
careful administration, so that they 
shall not only not be unduly pro- 
longed, but that they shall also not 
be entirely spent in mere idle ex- 
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citement. A too constant whirligig 
of pantomimesand children’s parties 
in the winter, or a too everlasting 
succession of cricket matches or 
boating parties in the summer, only 
tend to lessen the value and use of 
the ‘holiday’ as a rest from study, 
and encourage that irrational crav- 
ing for amusement which is so 
much to be deprecated. If ‘all 
work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,’ all play, even in holiday 
time, and no work, may very likely 
make Jack a dull man. Ifhe were 
taught early that the true purpose 
of rest is to enable us to work, in 
contradistinction to the popular 
notion that the purpose of work is 
to enable us to rest, he would 
more often turn out a healthier- 
minded individual than he does, 
and be capable of using the holi- 
days he earns more wisely and pro- 
fitably. He would return to his 
millstone, congenial or not, as it 
may be, with something like a zest, 
and certainly with a renewed capa- 
city and energy. His mind may 
dwell longingly and regretfully on 
those pleasant hours of relaxation 
just passed, and he may grumble 
that his holiday is over, but on the 
whole, as with most well-balanced 
dispositions, he will not be very 
sorry to be again ‘in the collar.’ 
His so-called idle days having done 
their beneficent work, and restored 
his flagging spirit, will have begun 
to seem unnatural to him, and he 
will gradually become convinced 
that, after all, one of the great plea- 
sures of going away for a holiday is 
the coming back again. He cer- 
tainly will be nothing loth to renew 
his old habits, industrious and 
otherwise ; he will be glad to see 
his old friends, and interested in all 
changes that have taken place dur- 
ing his absence. 

Then again, if, as has been sug- 
gested, he has employed his holiday 
to some extent in the pursuit of his 
favourite hobby, there will be the 
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trophies that it has yielded to re- 
mind him of the pleasant times, and 
to enable him to live through them 
again and again. Man isa collect- 
ing animal, prone to hoarding and 
arranging, and the fresh specimens, 
botanical, geological, ornithologi- 
cal, and entymological, or whatever 
they are, that he may have obtained, 
will have to be set up in their pro- 
per order, and displayed lovingly 
and triumphantly to sympathising 
acquaintances. 

Particularly will this be the case 
if he be a sketcher—for, looking 
round upon all the ways in which 
time can be most pleasantly occu- 
pied during a summer holiday, not 
one seems to offer greater attrac- 
tions than that of sketching. How- 
ever humble his powers, however 
unpicturesque the region into which 
he has drifted, the holiday-maker 
with an artistic turn will assuredly 
find a fund of solid enjoyment out 
of sketching, hardly yielded by any 
other pursuit. It will teach him to 
observe closely, if it does nothing 
more, and once started on that 
trail, his investigations of colour, 
form, light and shade, and so forth, 
will become so interesting as to be 
a positive occupation, even when 
he has no pencil or sketch-book in 
his hand. He will see things un- 
dreamt of before he began to try 
and draw them, and instead of find- 
ing Nature a sealed book, he will 
ponder over her pages with fresh 
and ever-increasing delight; he 
will be able to extract pleasure and 
profit out of a saunter by the side 
of the commonest hedgerow; he 
will learn that beauty surrounds 
him on all sides, even in the least 
pretentious landscapes, and will 
come to understand that it is not 
necessary to go to what are vulgarly 
called ‘ fine views’ in order to enjoy 
Nature. Nay more, the due culti- 
vation of such artistic faculties as 
he possesses will show him in his 
own room enough pictorial effects 
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to make a voyage round that cham- 
ber almost as interesting as one 
round the world. But as for the 
mere results ofa holiday, none can 
be more tangible and delightful 
than a portfolio of sketches. They 
are at once a pictorial illustration 
of the spots we have visited, and a 
journal-like record of the circum- 
stances by which we were sur- 
rounded at the time; for, with the 
name and date of its execution in 
the corner of each sketch, there 
starts up before us the recollection 
of a host of trivial: incidents with 
which it was associated. We re- 
member where we were staying, 
who was with us, what was said or 
done, and if the perusal of a journal 
be, at the best, somewhat melan- 
choly reading, it surely is rendered 
the least so when we find it in the 
form of a sketch-book or a port- 
folio of drawings. 

Contrast the return home after a 
holiday laden with this sort of 
trophy with one in which we have 
brought back nothing, save a sense 
of fatigue, exnui, and the recollec- 
tion of the sums of money our 
outing has cost us. At least there 
is something to show for our 
money in the first case, and a some- 
thing that helps gratefully to infuse 
into lives spent in ugly toil, and 
amidst dingy bricks and mortar, an 
idea of Nature and the beautiful ; 
and considering the break-neck 
pace at which the business of the 
world in large cities is conducted 
nowadays, and the noise, racket, 
and clatter incidental to it, it ap- 
pears perhaps more requisite than 
ever that we should try to keep our 
memories of rural scenery as fresh 
and green as its own tints. 

The hardening process induced 
by the ways of modern life abso- 
lutely needs the counteracting and 
softening influence of the country. 
Green fields, silver streams, and 
blue seas are becoming more and 
more essential as antidotes to dry, 
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dull, grinding, noisy daily toil. But 
as it is only possible for the busy 
workers of the hive now and 
again to reap the full enjoyment of 
the silence and the rest which na- 
tural scenery yields whilst in its 
midst, as most of us can, at the 
best, but get little more than a 
month or six weeks per annum of 
actual country, surely it is well to 
cultivate the power of producing 
counterfeit presentments which 
shall bring the reality whenever we 
please vividly before us. 

As has been already said, the 
humblest efforts are valuable in 
this respect; the most untutored 
lines will serve to feed the imagina- 
tion of any one who has been suf- 
ficiently interested in a natural 
scene to sit down before it, with a 
wish to reproduce it. 

Away, then, at least for part of 
the holiday, to some region where 
the four winds of heaven may visit 
our cheeks without leaving smuts 
upon our noses; where the eye may 
range over some bit of pure un- 
tended landscape; where flowers, 
trees, and hedgerows grow wild, 
and are not trimmed to garden 
garb, and not hemmed in by cast- 
iron railings set in Portland cement; 
where the song of birds, the splash 
of waters, the rustle of corn, the 
chirp of grasshopper, and hum of 
bee are not broken in upon by the 
screech and roar of the railway 
train; where cliff, shingle, and 
shore are not smoothed, flattened, 
levelled, esplanaded, and studded 
with crescents, places, terraces, and 
parades. Let us, we say, in a word, 
get a glimpse of Nature in such a 
way, that whilst we obtain from 
her rest, silence, pure air, and that 
elevation of spirit which our jaded 
energies demand, we may have a 
chance of capturing and perpetuat- 
ing some of her beauties, and of 
bringing them home in the shape 
of a portfolio of sketches. 

W. W. FENN. 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
XX, FLEETING BEAUTY. 
By PIERRE RONSARD. 


‘ Plusieurs odes, dans le genre d’Horace, ont aussi un grand charme—charme paien, 
disons-le, de volupté et de mélancolie amoureuse ?,—GODEFROY. 


—>_—_ 


Ask, darling, if the damask rose 
Keeps morn’s bright tint at evening’s close. 
Then was its purple robe of pride 

Fair as those hues thy cheeks that fill 
With life’s delicious morning-tide. 

Oh, lives that tint at sundown still ? 


No! See that transient beauty sped ; 
So brief a time, the rose drops dead. 
It paled before it died ; confessed, 
O Nature, thine almighty will ; 
Since often what thou lovest best 
Thou seemest ruthlessly to kill. 


Thus, darling, learn, from Nature's page, 
The moral of thy golden age. 
Youth’s sunshine now upon thy head 
Is pouring down its richest dower ; 
Ere evening finds it drooped and dead, 
Gather with me Love’s passion-flower. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 








